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INTRODUCTION 
THE POLITICS AND PASSIONS OF THE SUBURBAN OASIS 


Paula Hamilton and Paul Ashton 


Murder in the suburbs isn't murder technically at all really is 
it? It’s a justifiable reaction to aesthetic deprivation and golf." 


Suburbia has been satirised and mocked by the best of them from 
George Orwell’s 1939 caricature in Coming up for Airto Dame Edna 
Everidge from the 1960s and TV’s Kath and Kim in twentieth-first 
century Australia. For many of the generation growing up in the 
twentieth century, suburbia is, on the one hand, the remembered 
nightmare from which the human chrysallis escaped to experience 
adulthood and its pleasures elsewhere — the stifling, conformist 
sameness which nonetheless hid evil deeds like murder. Others hold 
dear the wistful nostalgic memories about growing up in a domes- 
ticated cosy world of backyard games so effectively mobilised by 
conservative Prime Minister John Howard during the 1990s in relation 
to Earlwood, a suburb of Sydney? 


It is certainly the case that for the older generation who lived through 
depression and war in the twentieth century, the suburbs represented 
safety and peace — ‘a roof over our heads’; ‘a place to call our own’. 
Like the soldier who came back from Changi POW camp, kissed the 
ground at Narrabeen, a suburb in Sydney, and said: 'this'll do me’!, the 
expanding suburbs after the 1950s were the retreat for many men after 
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time abroad in global conflict; a place to replenish the spirit and build 
again — individual lives, families, homes, garages, sheds, gardens, lawns. 
Suburbs have also been long hated,? and more recently loved,* 
by writers and intellectuals. They have also been perceived with 
an uneasy ambiguity, as 'being neither town nor country, but an 
unwilling combination of both, and either neat and shining, or cheap 
and nasty, according to the incomes of its inhabitants’. This was 
the ‘half world between city and country in which most Australians 
lived' that architect Robin Boyd decried in his elitist work on Australia 
domestic architecture. Recently, however, there has been a strong 
and growing interest in delineating the complexities of the suburban 
experience rather than simply denouncing or defending it. 


Over the last twenty to thirty years, suburbia has had a make-over. 
How it is remembered and what place it has had in our lives has also 
being reconfigured. Many now accept that the nostalgia relates only to 
a childhood dream of the white Anglo-Saxon part of the population that 
obscured a great deal more than it revealed. Certainly the historian 
Andrew May argued in 2009 that 'the reliance of the twin fictions of 
the novelist's pen and of baby-boomer nostalgia for our predomi- 
nant images of post-war suburban history precludes the prospect of 
developing more sophisticated historical narratives". Even before the 
impact of the massive post-war migration, the suburbs were more 
culturally and socially diverse than we have previously understood. 
Class and religious divisions, if not always race and ethnicity, have a 
long history within suburban communities. Nowadays, the articulation 
of that nostalgic memory in public forums is strongly contested, as 
suburban places are made and remade over time. 


In March 2013, for example, Peter Roberts wrote a column for the 
Sydney Morning Herald which had the heading: ‘What happened to 
the suburb | used to know? His particular suburb was Greenacre 
near Lakemba in Sydney and his article juxtaposed a suburban past 
and present. He remembers a suburb where he grew up during the 
late 1950s and early 1960s as a place of peace, sparsely populated, 
filled with boys sports and games: 


Lakemba? Sure that's where we went to the Sunday matinee 
at the Odeon every week and watched such pearls as the 
Three Stooges, Jerry Lewis and Ben-Hur. 


Roberts does not mention that Lakemba is now the site of a mosque 
and one of the biggest Muslim communities in Australia. But most 
of the Herald readers will have this in mind. In his (Anglo-Saxon) 
memory, there was no violence as there is now, which he blames 
on the 'enclave of Little Lebanon'. Greenacre and Lakemba now, he 
says, have been 'turned into a minefield, or a battlefield, or a refuge 
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of drug dealers, criminals, drive-by shooters and terror’. His elegaic 
tone is one of sadness and loss: 


That was my home - the place where | once simply couldn't 
imagine living anywhere else — transformed to the place where 
| could never imagine living again. 


There were several responses to this letter which seemed to strike a 
Sydney nerve and gave readers a sense of how the media mediates our 
collective memories. At least two letters accused Roberts of cloaking 
racism in nostalgia. Omar Sakr replied in the same edition of the 
Herald with an awareness about the public prominence of such views 
and how they need to be interrogated. Sakr is particularly critical of 
the assumption that all of the problems are the result of another ethnic 
group, as though murder and rape were not part of any other suburban 
culture. This view, he says, absolves one group for taking responsibility 
for the problems of the community as a whole. For him, growing up 
in this area probably twenty or thirty years later, the most important 
element was the camaraderie of his diverse delinquent friends. 


One letter, though, was from someone who had lived for eighteen 
months in Lakemba until recently and also spent time there on a 
regular basis now. Con Vaitsas, now of Ashbury, claimed that Roberts' 
vision was 'way out of whack with reality' and very outdated. He 
argued that Greenacre and Lakemba were no longer predominantly 
the home of the Lebanese but a mixture of very different nationalities 
living peacefully side by side: 'my neighbours were Filipinos and 
Colombians on either side and Africans opposite us', he wrote. So 
his perception was one of a successful multicultural community. 


Such an exchange does little to recognise the complexity of current 
suburban life but it does juxtapose the memories from different gener- 
ations and cultures against one another as alternative experiences 
of belonging to particular suburban localities. 


What is Suburbia? 

Suburbs are geographically defined areas on a map, spatially located 
in our memories and also an idea: they colonise our imaginations as 
both inside and outside the pale. But beyond the government defined 
boundaries, how are they delineated? Are they anything beyond 
the city central? Inner city areas such as Surry Hills or Balmain are 
certainly not brought to mind by this term. Spatially the suburbs are 
seen as 'out there' away from the inner city which somehow don't 
meet the criteria for single story occupation on a block of land which 
we think of as characteristically suburban. But where does the inner 
city begin and end now? Redfern, Waterloo, Alexandria, Drummoyne, 
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St Leonard's? 'As a state of mind and a way of living, Humphrey 
McQueen has observed, 


Suburbia is not confined to certain geographic areas but can 
thrive where there are no suburbs... It is pointless to lay down 
a criterion for suburbia that includes duplexes, but excludes a 
row of terraces. Where it survives outside its natural habitat, 
suburbia still aspires to the ways of living that are most 
completely realised by nuclear families on garden blocks with 
detached houses.? 


The identity of suburbia, so far as it can be ascribed one, is shifting 
and insecure; a borderline and liminal space.'? Dominant stereotypes 
have listed it as ‘on the margins’ beyond edges of cultural sophisti- 
cation and tradition’ and the areas that make up ‘sprawl’. But in the 
twenty-first century this static view has to be modified somewhat. 
And it is evident from this collection that suburban dwellers them- 
selves have redefined being cosmopolitan as house prices in the 
inner suburbs skyrocket and push people further afield.'? 


The study of suburbs is often viewed as separate from the city or 
the urban as a whole. But in fact not only are suburbs obviously 
integral; they are now part of the networked city, reinforcing much 
older electricity grids, transport and water services with contempo- 
rary communications networks, especially the internet and mobile 
telephony which has facilitated greater interaction between suburbs 
and across the urban generally. Suburbs are always relational in this 
sense and though we tend to throw a light on the local or the small 
concerns within the suburb as case studies, this collection does not 
argue for their isolation from the wider urban landscape, for we know 
that local knowledge too, has the power to change lives. 


kkk 


This collection was set up as a collaborative project by members of 
the Research Strength in Creative Practices and Cultural Economy 
at the University of Technology, Sydney, is in the first instance a 
testament to that range and complexity of twenty-first century 
responses to city suburbs, predominantly in Sydney, though with 
a nod to other suburban contexts on the most-populated eastern 
seaboard of Australia, such as Melbourne and Brisbane. Secondly, 
the collection showcases the lively engagement and interdisciplinary 
nature of the intellectual culture in the Faculty of Humanities at the 
University of Technology, Sydney, from the more traditional scholarly 
approaches of Humanities scholars to the range of cultural forms 
which make up Creative Practice in the academy, especially in this 
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case, Creative Writing and Media Arts.'? We had many seminars 
and discussions which took place in 2011 and 2012 about the ideas 
for the collection. We began by viewing it from the perspective of 
lived experience, always believing it possible that new technologies 
can create different spaces for collaborative scholarship within the 
traditional frame of a book. 


And so it proved. We found that the tension between representing how 
a world was experienced while keeping that detached critical eye on 
its form and nature could work very well through a range of artistic 
and scholarly practice that spoke to each other. Karen Till, writing 
about her own engagement with memory studies as an artist, argues 
that more traditional scholars have a lot to gain by heeding the work 
of artists ‘who also acknowledge the ways that people experience 
memory as multi-sensual, spatial ways of understanding their worlds"'^ 


Three distinct themes emerged in relation to the central concept of 
re-imagining the suburban which people researched and made for 
this publication. As our title indicates these became remembered 
suburbs anchored either by our own personal past or those of others, 
suburbs as places that were made and remade across time and 
suburbs not only as the subject for various creative representations 
but also increasingly where creativity as an identified practice or 
industry takes place." 


Some of our essays take as their subject particular suburbs such as 
Bondi, Manly and Campbelltown. Others range across time and the 
space of the urban and suburban. Others focus on those inner city 
in-betweens, subject of urban renewal and consolidation, such as 
Marrickville, Pyrmont and Balmain. Some utilise the concept of the 
even more local through a focus on the park, shops, the backyard 
or the suburban house. And still others explore what took place 
in the homes of these areas there that came to be identified with 
suburban life. 


Referring to the suburbs of England, Roger Silverstone previously 
commented in his 1997 book Visions of Suburbia that 'An under- 
standing of how suburbia was produced and continues to be both 
produced and reproduced is an essential precondition for an under- 
standing of the twentieth century, an understanding above all of 
our emerging character and contradictions of our everyday lives’.'® 
Whether his argument for the centrality of suburbia to historical under- 
standing still holds for the twenty-first century remains to be seen 
given the many different shapes it now takes in our imaginations. 


MEMORY 


THE PERFECT GARDEN 


Kay Donovan 
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THE PERFECT GARDEN 


THE POLITICS AND PASSIONS OFTHE SUBURBAN OASIS 


Kay Donovan 


Standing in the shade of the house, | feel the ground cool and 
dry underfoot. Blades of grass tickle my soles. | want to rub 
them into the ground to scratch the itch. l'm looking at Dad 
sitting on his hessian bag in the shade of the huge Jacaranda, 
methodically weeding the lawn; between us an expanse of grass 
burns in the harsh mid-afternoon sunlight as | contemplate how 
to get across it in bare feet. 
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In the Queensland provincial towns where | grew up, the lawn was 
king. Open spaces of green turf flourished along footpaths and in 
the gardens of almost every home. Regardless of whether it was 
a Queensland colonial style bungalow or a tropical villa, a workers 
cottage or an inter-war chamferboard, high-set or low, with an open 
verandah or enclosed, each house had a bright green, neatly clipped 
lawn that spread around it like a skirt embellished with decorative 
plantings of flowers, bushes and great spreading trees. 


My father's idea of a perfect garden was one that featured a perfect 
lawn and in his mind the perfect lawn was like a bowling green. He 
spent his weekends toiling away to produce a carpet of perfectly 
smooth, weed-free, thick and springy turf. He favoured Queensland 
Blue Couch because it could handle the dry summers when the 
scorching sun and Council water restrictions combined to shrivel 
any exposed grass. In the heat, when gardens and parks were trans- 
formed into dusty brown spaces, blue couch grass would keep its 
colour for longer than the other popular varieties. As the hot dry days 
continued through summer, those others not only browned; they often 
died completely. It took only the slightest bit of water to see a blue- 
green blush return to the couch. 


During the dry season, the weir holding the local water supply would 
shrink to alarmingly low levels and the Council would gradually 
impose restrictions on water use. First up, they would ban garden 
sprinklers. Then they would cut back the number of days each week 
when gardens could be watered with a hand held hose. Then the 
number of hours would be reduced until watering was allowed for 
only a couple of hours in the late afternoon on two or three days of 
the week. People's lives revolved around the watering schedule as 
they competed for the trickle of water that could be squeezed from a 
supply so heavily in demand. As lawns and parks dried up and the 
town was caste in brown, the small allowance of water would be given 
over to the more precious ornamentals and the hardier plants were 
left to fend for themselves. 


In our first home, we had a neighbour who rented a house with a 
big straggling backyard where her large brood could spend the day 
playing. Joycie managed a tight household budget but she took pride 
in having a spotless house and the whitest of washing. After breakfast 
she shooed the children out to the yard while she scrubbed her house 
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from front to back. She worked so hard that the bare wooden floor- 
boards gleamed from the copious amounts of beeswax she rubbed 
into them by hand. She had no time for decorative garden beds. The 
yard was the children's space and all she wanted was some grass 
to keep the dust down. 


The dry season progressed and the grass withered. The children tore 
around the yard, trampling the brittle stalks until untidy dust patches 
started to appear. The grass desperately needed a long, long soaking 
but the cloudless sky gave no promise of rain. That was when Joycie 
came up with the brilliant idea of giving her lawn a good drink after 
dark by hiding the hose nozzle under a hessian bag on the ground 
and leaving it run for a couple of hours. The next night she did the 
same and on the next she left it for longer, moving the hose and the 
bag to other spots in the yard. Joycie was pleased with her cunning 
ploy, oblivious from inside the house to the soft hiss of the running tap 
that every passer-by could hear. After a couple of weeks, a Council 
inspector appeared to investigate the tell-tale patches of green around 
her yard. Luckily Joycie was a fast talker. She escaped the fine for 
flouting the restrictions but the hessian bag disappeared from the 
lawn and the grass soon turned as brown as the rest. 


In the suburban utopia, a lot could be told about a man from the 
state of his garden. The suburb's promise that each plot of land, 
each quarter acre block, would provide a haven for the common 
man, conceals the complexity of social relations in small communi- 
ties. Historians of the Australian suburb have identified 'distinctive 
cultural virtues' such as 'privacy, self-sufficiency, respectability, [and] 
uniformity’ that imbued these supposedly individual spaces.' 


One subject of strong opinions was the type of grass chosen for 
the lawn. Some preferred Buffalo for its very wide leaf blade and its 
inviting lushness in damp or shady spots where the surface runners 
were protected from the sun. But its stalky thatches caused an allergic 
reaction for many people. Kikuyu was another popular choice, soft 
underfoot and bright green. But it was a fast grower and needed a 
weekly mow where the others could last a month.? It is also an invasive 
species, now banished from suburban gardens though it can still be 
found choking local waterways and bushland. 


Dad’s favoured Blue Couch is also invasive — not as much as others 
but enough for it to be now listed as a noxious weed in New South 
Wales where bushland regenerators frequently come across it as 
they clear weeds from the bush fringing its suburbs.? In parts of 
Queensland, though, it is so prevalent that it is considered a natural- 
ised plant. Thick cushions of blue couch are often found in paddocks 
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around settlements, perhaps the last vestige of an old lawn or perhaps 
a chance settling of seed. This thick carpet of soft trailing stems 
makes a comfortable place to stay for a few moments and contem- 
plate the great shifts in our attitudes to the natural environment — our 
attempts to control and shape it, to force it to bend to our whim and 
our will — that this small patch of grass represents. 


Queensland Blue Couch is the popular name for Digitaria didactyla, a 
native grass from the Mascarene Islands of Mauritius and La Reunion, 
east of Madagascar.‘ It was introduced to Australia in the early 1800s 
and is different from the popularly named Couch or Green Couch, 
which is Cynodon dactylon, also known as Bermuda grass, although 
the blades of the two are very similar. The importation of this grass 
variety is a small example of an international trade in seeds and plants 
that during the 1800s developed into a vast mercantile enterprise, 
fuelled by the beliefs and ideas of the Enlightenment and engaging 
nurserymen, botanists, politicians, explorers, rogues and gardeners 
on all continents. 


Joseph Banks opened the eyes of the European world to the abundant 
horticultural treasures of the Australian east coast. But the collection 
from Cook's exploratory voyage was a fragment of the riches to be 
uncovered as explorers and botanical collectors made inroads into the 
country's natural environment. As Richard Aitkens notes this activity 
‘was generated by private interest and by commercial initiative of the 
nursery trade.” 


There was a long-held popular belief that gardening was a concept 
introduced to Australia through colonial settlement. This was well 
supported by scholars. Paul Fox argues that beyond the wilderness 
that so many European settlers saw was their vision of an ideal 
landscape, '[b]ut first the land had to be cleared. And to make a 
clearing in the colonies was to erase what existed in nature in order 
to write a new narrative.” 


John Gascoigne puts forward an argument that the European view of 
change and improvement was not just different to that of Indigenous 
Australians, but antithetical to their beliefs: 


[It] ran counter to their respect for the land and its rhythms: 
the imposition of human agency in reshaping the land and the 
introduction of foreign animals and plants meant disturbing 
patterns of growth and migration hallowed by time and given 
ritual expression through dance, song and art." 
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Further, he argues, the individualism inherent in Enlightenment 
thinking and evident in notions of private land ownership was in 
complete opposition to ‘the communal identity of Aboriginal culture.'? 


Bill Gammage's recent work, however, challenges the foundational 
view of gardening in Australia by arguing that Aboriginal knowledge 
was much more extensive and interventionist than previously under- 
stood. He claims that the wilderness, that romanticised notion of the 
'untouched forest,? did not exist until colonial settlement because 
Aborigines were already regulating the countryside using sophisti- 
cated land management practices that included methods of controlled 
burning: 


As in Europe land was managed at a local level. Detailed local 
knowledge was crucial. Each family cared for its own ground, 
and knew not merely which species fire or no fire might 
effect, but which individual plant and animal, and their totem 
and Dreaming links... Mere sustainability was not enough. 
Abundance was normal.'° 


The results created a landscape of ‘trees planted as if for ornament, 
alternating wood and grass, a gentleman’s park, an uninhabited and 
improved country, a civilised land. Much of Australia was like this in 
1788." 


This house still smells of sawdust and paint. | sit on the patio at the 
top of the front stairs, watching Dad carting topsoil around the yard. 
The wheelbarrow squeaks as if complaining at yet another load. When 
he has enough to cover an area, he takes his home-made spreader, 
a flat piece of timber attached to an old broom handle, and patiently 
pushes the soil this way and that till it covers the earlier layers of 
sand and ash. Then he sets it with a light sprinkle of water and it's 
ready for planting. 


In the late 1960s, my Dad's job took us to live in different provincial 
Queensland towns and, with each move, we found ourselves in a 
new house in a new suburb where the streets were lined with similar 
looking timber houses set on quarter acre blocks surrounded by 
lawns. Most residents tended their patch with pride, mowing and 
watering it regularly. Occasionally there would be a neighbour who 
didn't care much about the garden but even they took care to 'keep 
the grass down’. 


Weekends in our neighbourhoods were filled with the harsh sound 
of lawn mowers and the smell of freshly cut grass drawn out by the 
warmth of the sun. Lawn mowing was an involved task that men like 
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my Dad raised almost to the level of a religion. It started early in 
the morning when Dad wheeled the mower out onto the back lawn. 
Sitting there in his wide-brimmed straw garden hat, he pulled the 
motor apart, soaking the spark plug and cleaning the carburettor 
meticulously with an old toothbrush and some sharp pointed tools 
that could reach into the tightest corner. When the motor was back 
together and the tank filled with Two Stroke, Dad would pull on the 
starter cord, but lawn mower motors are the most difficult beasts. If 
he were lucky, it started straight off but more often it needed coaxing 
to stagger into life. This was a delicate job because a flooded motor 
could easily frustrate the whole exercise. 


Discussions about the benefits of different motor mowers mostly 
revolved around how easily they could be started but there were also 
debates about the height of the cutting blades. If the grass were cut 
too short, the exposed runners would dry out quickly and shrivel in the 
sun but grass that was cut too high grew straggly and lost condition. 
In wet weather the older stalks created a straw-like understory that 
could trap moisture and kill the roots. It was a tricky business growing 
and maintaining a good lawn and there was no shortage of advice 
and critical opinions. 


The science of growing the perfect lawn owes much to the work of 
landscape designers such as ‘Capability’ Brown who were respon- 
sible for the fashionable parklike estates that emerged in England in 
the mid seventeenth century and flourished through the eighteenth 
century. These estates were the provinces of the very wealthy whose 
substantial benefits from growth in foreign and domestic trade and 
often slavery provided the resources to employ the scores of workers 
needed to maintain such vast domains. The industrial revolution 
changed that with inventions like the mechanical mower putting the 
costs of maintaining a patch of turf within the reach of a much larger 
section of the population. At the same time, the increasing wealth of 
the British middle class created a demand for suburban developments 
where every family could have its own house and garden. 


Into this space stepped John Claudius Loudon, the British landscape 
designer who developed the gardenesque style for the suburban and 
villa gardens of the emerging middle classes. His principle was to use 
artifice to produce beautiful and productive gardens where exotic trees 
and shrubs were placed to enhance the distinctiveness of each. In his 
designs, garden beds were laid out around the edges of beautifully 
manicured plots of grass that harked back to the parklands of the 
wealthy. These design ideas were adaptable to any size plot of land, 
which made them achievable for enthusiasts from all social classes." 
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Loudon's ideas of the suburban villa and its garden appealed greatly 
to the free settlers, many of them from his native Scotland, who were 
migrating to the colonies and who were keen to establish comfortable 
homes and gardens that asserted their material success and position 
in society.? His theories were well circulated through his writing as 
he published an extensive range of material for a mass readership, 
from 1826 until his death in 1843. These publications, including ency- 
clopaedias and gardening guides, were readily available and sold 
well in the colonies, where his popularity not only ensured a wide 
readership but also secured him many correspondents whose articles 
he also published.‘ 


With the popular uptake of Loudon’s ideas, the principles of the 
gardenesque style became so firmly established in the Australian 
aesthetic that they have ‘enjoyed continuing relevance from the 
1830s to the present'.'^ 


In 1979, Victor Crittenden highlighted the cost of the Australian preoc- 
cupation with replicating the English lawn in a dry climate when he 
observed ‘Australians spend millions of dollars each year keeping 
lawns alive and green." 6 Where English lawns had the benefit of 
plentiful and regular rainfall, the vagaries of the Australian climate 
meant lawns had to be watered for more than half of the year — and 
mowed, and fertilised and generally fussed over. 


This distinction between the parklike landscapes and the manicured 
garden is an important one in the discussion of lawns. As Peter 
MacInnis notes, ‘a mere patch of grass is not a lawn, because it 
has not been sufficiently cultivated, cultured and venerated." The 
attention that people like my Dad gave to his lawn reflects the degree 
of importance it was attributed in the public consciousness. 


Sweat gathers under my legs and trickles down the vinyl cover on the 
backseat of the car. The low setting sun still has a sting and its glare 
burns its way into my eyes but the window is wound down to let in 
the breeze as we cruise through the suburbs where children squeal 
as they chase each other around the front yard. 


Late on Sunday afternoons, after Dad had finished tending to the 
lawn and we were washed, brushed and polished, we piled into the 
car for the Sunday afternoon drive. Our route would take us through 
older suburbs with their well-established gardens where roses and 
hydrangeas peeked through wire and paling fences and out to the new 
estates of flowering bottlebrushes and wattles. Our Sunday afternoon 
drive was a chance to enjoy an outing and to see how our front yard 
stacked up against the rest. 
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The front lawns ran right out to the kerb, without fences to demarcate 
private land from the public space of the footpath. The repetitive 
appearance of the post-war building boom had given way to 1960s 
streetscapes of flowing lawns that were vaguely reminiscent of the 
eighteenth-century landscape gardens. To Michael Pollan these 
unbound spaces 'reflect one of the foundations of the suburban exper- 
iment, which Lewis Mumford once defined as "the collective effort to 
live a private life."'* Occasionally a strip of concrete marked out the 
pavement but these were neighbourhoods where people drove not 
walked, and the aesthetic of the space could truly be appreciated 
through the car window. 


We were struck by the openness of these new suburbs. The ‘complete 
devastation of land before it is offered for sale”? left treeless spaces 
scraped bare by graders as they levelled the ground for the subdivision. 


Freed from the confines of the front fence, the lawn in these new 
suburbs became a site where each owner's commitment, or surrender, 
to the collective vision could be gauged. Children played cricket on 
the road but never on the front lawn. It was not the place for parties 
or family gatherings or other events that were part of a family's private 
life. Those activities utilised the backyard space where you could do 
what you liked: 


It was here in the front lawn that ‘like-mindedness’ received its 
clearest expression. The conventional design of a suburban 
street is meant to forge the multitude of equal individual 
parcels of land into a single vista—a democratic landscape.?? 


lan Hoskins, however, argues that rather than the residents shaping 
the social mores of the suburb, 'the suburb with its constitutive 
elements, the quarter-acre block, the cul-de-sac, the garden and its 
plants, is a spatial form shaped by social forces within and beyond 
the control of its inhabitants.” 


In conforming to social norms, the inhabitants of the new suburbs 
were replicating the 'new domestic ideal [that] had been successfully 
implanted in the culture during the first two decades of the twentieth 
century. Just as Dad's vision of the perfect lawn as a manicured, 
weed free lush expanse of green reflected his ‘middle-class virtues 
and values: respectability, individualism, order and material success 
via hard work and thrift',?? so too the rolling front lawns of the new 
estates showed that these values were sustained. Like my Dad, 
these people were proud and respectable citizens, hard-working and 
orderly, who believed firmly in the importance of getting along with 
others, fitting in and being a part of the local community. Like him, 
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they volunteered their time to Church groups, progress associations 
and public activities. They looked after their lawns as they looked 
after their lives and their families, doing what society told them was 
right and constantly seeking self-improvement. 


| lie on the grass next to Dad looking up at the jacaranda leaves; small 
and speckled against the cloudless blue sky. | wait for a breeze to 
dry the film of dampness that coats my skin. It's no more than a light 
puff, gone as quickly as it came. The jacaranda leaves barely move 
and the only sound is the footy on the transistor radio: 


Maclvany gets the ball, throws to Clarke, on to Warwick and 
over to Carmichael and it's a knock on and the ref calls a 
scrum... 


Dad spent Sunday afternoons sitting in the middle of the front lawn 
on a hessian bag, wearing his lawn-worker’s blue drill shorts and a 
singlet. He would take his tools, some purchased and some that he 
made especially for the job at hand, and he would sit for a few hours 
on the lawn teasing the nut grass from the thick cover of blue couch. 
This nut grass was his bete noir. Once it invades an area, it is almost 
impossible to eradicate. It's resistant to drought and herbicide and 
pulling only removes the leaves, not the underground nuts from which 
new plants can grow. The best way to control it is to slip a knife into 
the soil, loosening the chain of tubers that run sometimes quite deeply 
and for quite a distance, and unravelling them from the tangle of grass 
runners. It is painstaking and particular work, with little chance of 
removing every last nut to prevent the weed from spreading again. 


There is something about this repetitive and meticulous work that 
quietens the mind and calms the spirit. Dad was not always a patient 
man and perhaps this quiet struggle with the nutgrass gave him 
space to reflect on the disappointments and achievements in life. It 
is possible that Dad's passion for the perfect lawn disguised some 
of those inner battles that men of his generation were unable to 
articulate but he enjoyed 


the spiritual benefits of gardening [that] could be found in 
the experience of growing things and working directly with 
creation. It was a peaceful soul-satisfying occupation, which 
led to ‘uplifting thoughts’ and more refined sensibilities.” 


It kept him physically and mentally fit and, in the end, his gardens 
brought him happiness and a sense of fulfilment and belonging. 
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Dad's last garden was built in the 1980s after he retired to the family's 
holiday house in a bushy seaside area. The old hut, with its lean-to 
kitchen, water tanks, thunderbox and verandah across the front where 
we all used to sleep, were replaced by a neat kit home with a septic 
toilet, town water and an electricity supply. Paperbarks and blood- 
woods and Moreton Bay ash trees still surrounded the house and the 
ground underfoot was gravelly with granite sand. 


Dad finally had the time to tame this small piece of wildness. Out 
came his lawn making tools — the spreader, the different sized rakes 
for working the ground, and a tiny digger for planting the grass. He 
cleared the gravelly sand and laid the topsoil and eventually green 
threads of Blue Couch spread across the yard. He worked away 
steadily til there was an ordered front garden rimmed by rock enclosed 
garden beds and a back garden with a mango tree and hibiscuses. 
The old yard where | had played hopscotch with a shell tor on the 
rough sand and swung in a hammock stretched between two gums, 
gave way to colourful ornamentals and green, green lawn. 


Like his earlier ones this garden reflected the gardenesque influence 
with its colourful ornamentals laid out to their best advantage in 
garden beds that fringed his neatly laid grass. The garden beds were 
bordered with rocks set in concrete, each one meticulously positioned 
with a plumb line. The lawn took pride of place and reflected those 
principles of respectability, a self-contained expression of civic pride 
and love of order that it had also represented for him. At the end of 
each of his days spent mowing and digging and raking, Dad would 
stand watering his thirsty lawn, and taking pleasure in his achieve- 
ments. | like to think that he also took a moment to enjoy the feel of 
the grass beneath his feet. 


REMEMBERING THE SUBURBAN SENSORY 
LANDSCAPE IN BALMAIN 


Paula Hamilton 
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REMEMBERING THE SUBURBAN 
SENSORY LANDSCAPE IN BALMAIN 


Paula Hamilton 


There's something about walking around the streets of a suburb 
where the layers of architectural bastardry hit you in the eye. 
Amongst the pleasing restored sandstone, the replanted native 
bush and coloured geraniums is always the cheapjack that 
according to my sense of the aesthetic means red brick flats 
with thin walls and cheap thin aluminium window fittings or the 
occasional tiny wooden or dirty fibro cottage that's boarded up, 
falling apart. 
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Balmain coal works 1950 


But my sense of vision dominates here: what | don't hear and smell 
is the long gone and largely forgotten memory of my area, Balmain, 
as an inner city industrial slum; Balmain as a sensory landscape of 
dissonant pitches and olfactory assaults for those who had recently 
come to live there in the 1960s. | also don't feel the coal dust on my 
skin and see it turn the weekly washing in the backyard grey. | don't 
smell the powerful waft of soap chemicals when the wind blows 
and | don't witness my poor neighbour on the back verandah potty, 
all of which form part of the sensuous memories of that time.’ No. 
Despite the occasional infelicities, Balmain in the second decade of 
the new millennium is largely beautified, sanitised, gentrified or for 
the purposes of this chapter, sensorially disciplined. 


One of the community projects with which | have been involved is 
"Transforming the Local' in this now highly desirable peninsular close 
to the centre of Sydney. It charts the experience of gentrification 
of a former industrial working-class suburb, a phenomenon docu- 
mented by urban historians in many cities of the world. Much of the 
research on gentrification tells the story of change through rising 
income levels and external visual measures such as house renovation 
and types of shops. Very little of it examines the process from the 
point of view of the people who lived through it, either as long-time 
residents of an area or the newly arrived middle class. Through this 
oral history project | had the opportunity to ask interviewees about 
what they remembered in terms of sensory experiences. With these 
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questions | was seeking to create a more intimate scale, but also a 
more dynamic sense of how people grouped together to change a 
suburban landscape more to their liking, and in this sense to have 
greater control over the visual, auditory and olfactory realms. As 
well, | wanted to compare the differences between the expression of 
sensorial dissonance in a new environment by the gentrifiers, with 
the landscape of those who had lived in Balmain all their lives to see 
how these changes and differences were understood through the 
sensual dimension of the everyday. 


Paradoxically, work on the senses has also shown the limits of our 
apprehending of past experience, particularly through oral histories. 
While there is no longer an assumption that human thought and expe- 
rience is only structured through words, senses and the embodied 
experience are sometimes outside language, not just something one 
sees and hears but something one lives. Joy Parr refers to the writer 
Michael Polyani who noted succinctly in his book The Tacit Dimension 
some years ago that ‘we know more than we can tell’, that is, that 
we all have embodied and situated knowledge ‘which is implied, 
understood referentially.' These are often things we have learned 
over a long period that we do habitually, ritually, without consciously 
thinking about it.? Nevertheless, oral histories do involve the reduction 
of the three dimensional embodied experience into two-dimensional 
interviews and then are frequently transformed again into writing. 


Oral histories are, by their nature, articulating experience in speech, 
language and gesture (if technical means have a visual dimension). 
Since oral histories are essentially about agency, or individuals as a 
central character in their life stories, it is important to make a distinction 
between the interviewee as a ‘consumer of the senses’ and a ‘producer’. 
As Peg Rawes noted, we all create our own landscape of the senses 
as we move through environments.? We are engaged in the active 
construction of our experience. But if we heard, saw, smelled, touched 
or tasted in the past and this is articulated as a recollection, then we 
are discussing a context which cannot be reproduced in the present. 
How people heard or smelled in the past is not the same as we hear 
or smell and today. It is critically important, therefore to ‘historicize’ the 
senses. While recreating and reimagining the past in many forms, such 
as museum exhibits, has become fashionable, we cannot recreate the 
conditions of consumption and reception at the time. Some sensory 
experiences become even jarringly historical. Few can imagine today 
for example, the smell and taste of the first cigarette of the day as ‘pure 
joy’. But for two of the senses, the capacity for technical reproduction 
since the nineteenth century for vision and twentieth century for sound 
has meant that we can retain them as sources of intangible heritage, 
frozen in time, kept in film and sound archives. 
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Nonetheless, the result of my memory work is a rich portrait of a 
place and landscape that over a thirty-year period from the late 1950s 
underwent major cultural and economic change. Balmain was trans- 
formed from a suburb where people lived in rented houses and worked 
nearby to one where not only the kind of labour and relationship to 
the workplace shifted radically, but home ownership and renovation 
markedly increased and the use of public space was reconfigured, 
increasing the separation between public and private. Monica Degen 
points to the significance of the senses in the reconfiguration of 
contemporary public space and life in her study of Barcelona and 
London,’ and | have identified this process in Sydney. Many of these 
changes to the landscape of the suburb were state led through local 
councils but they were also both initiated and contested by these 
recent residents acting in informal groups or formal associations. 


The Working Landscape 

There are several ways to consider the role of senses in suburbia 
utilising the memories of people who lived there through oral history 
interviews. All of those who have written as advocates for one or other 
of the senses refer to the hegemony of the visual sense in relation 
to the understanding of experience. Recent scholars have argued 
that ‘to a large extent state and municipal planning is dominated by 
the reduction of human experience to that which can only be made 
visually legible through maps and models"? and that to be aware of 
the other senses is to see the world in a fundamentally different way, 
especially, 'to highlight the symbolic and transformative role of the 
senses in relation to change’. This has forced a rethinking about the 
nature of social experience, interpersonal as well as relationships 
to community, and even ideas about how we live and move through 
space. These episodes do more than restore the sensory dimension 
to experience of the past. They remind us how we move through 
the world utilizing senses in different frames, at different times. As 
Constance Classen asserted: 'We not only think about our senses 
we think through them.” So, too, do various scholars remind us that 
the relationship between sound and all the other senses is complex 
because they are always associated with emotions." 


We associate the modern city with a cacophony of sound, much of 
it defined as noise, that we screen out because it assaults our ears, 
eyes and nose. By contrast, we imagine the suburbs as 'sleepy' and 
muted, if not silent. Mid-twentieth-century inner-city suburbs had a 
very different resonance. Smell and sound are deeply implicated in 
industrialization and Balmain, a harbor peninsular, attracted heavy 
industry which relied on water such as dockyards, or drew on imported 
ingredients from overseas for chemicals or soap factories. Many of the 
people interviewed did not work in these industries but were moving 
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there to live in the 1960s to take advantage of affordable housing 
to build families. Many of them were growing up during the war and 
had taken advantage of the expanding education system during the 
1950s to gain higher qualifications. 


One of the initial observations from the interviews was how people 
oriented themselves through geographies of smell. They were able to 
tell which way the wind was blowing, for instance, by particular smells: 


| can remember if the wind blew from the west, you'd smell 
Monsanto chemicals, a very strong smell. The one | loved 
the most was the one from CSR across at Pyrmont [Colonial 
Sugar Refinery], that sugary, honey smell, | think it was more 
like treacle. It was in the southerly from memory [Interviewer: 
‘| didn’t like it]. And in other winds you could smell the 
soapflakes from Palmolive, Lever & kitchen — Pears and sand 
soap, it was a clean smell.® 


The sociologist George Simmel described smell as a ‘dissociative 
sense’ for there is ‘something radical and non-negotiable about its 
emotional judgements.’ This interviewer also commented on the smell 
with a different opinion. In another interview, Mrs Mortimer remem- 
bered that ‘we had this very sickly sweet smell that would often waft 
up from Colgates on one side of the peninsula or Unilever on the other 
side. So that was a very distinct smell at that point.’ Moreover, the 
smells expressed a very localized sense of place, because in other 
parts of Balmain where there were three power stations you could, 
as yet another interviewee said, ‘smell coal dust from the coal loader, 
if the wind was blowing from the south west.’ 


Balmain was also an intensely localised place. When | moved there in 
the early 1990s, | was always asked exactly which street | lived in by 
residents because they knew its geography intimately. The old women 
next door’s world was the immediate neighbourhood, a few streets. When 
Phillip Bray was interviewed, he also remembered this intense localism: 


When we moved to Hanover Street, we had a lady living next 
door and she was known as Auntie. She was Auntie to that 
particular microcosm. Auntie, who was well into her 80s at 
that stage when we moved there, swept the footpath outside 
her place every morning because that was the proper thing to 
do... Her brother, who was known as Uncle, lived in the house 
behind. So she was in Hanover Street, he was in, | think it’s 
Murdoch Street, the one behind, and she had lived her entire 
life in those two houses. She was born in the one behind and 
she lived in the one at the front. And one day we were talking 
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to her and she was quite bemoaning the fact that her daughter 
had moved away and she didn't see as much of her now, and 
we said: ‘Oh, where's she gone to?’ And she said: ‘The Grove.’ 
And it took a couple of moments to realise that the daughter 
had moved all the way to Birchgrove and — [laughs].'° 


Moreover, the rhythms of largely men's work also marked out time 
in everyone's lives who lived in the area. One of the islands off 
the Peninsular, Cockatoo Island, was used for ship building. Joan 
Chapman remembered that you would know when work was finishing 
because 'there was this strange haunting whistle. The men then 
caught the ferry a short distance from the island back to Balmain. 
Soon, 'hundreds of them would come streaming up the street from the 
wharf' and there would be 'an endless row of boys selling [afternoon 
edition] papers and yelling in competition.’ These were the short-lived 
but repeated sounds of the every day. They speak of the masculine 
world of work intruding but also operating alongside the changing 
domestic suburban landscape, where Joan had moved not long 
previously. Fran Tonkiss spoke of the senses, particularly sound as 
'capturing a larger urban tension between collective and subjective 
life’ that would seem to be evident here.'? 


The story above also speaks of movement across landscape and 
our understanding of the city as a 'sensorium' — a place where the 
senses are infused with each other and are strongly influenced by 
modes and styles of movement. Even in the 1960s, because of its 
settlement on a peninsular with narrow streets, Balmain was a place 
where the everyday noises of cars did not dominate. (There was still 
the odd horse and cart, though no-one spoke of these more gentle 
habituated sounds.) Many walked everywhere as well as from home 
to work and back. Just a few years later another interviewee remem- 
bered doors slamming and cars revving up as the auditory signal of 
work's end. These evocatively reimagined soundscapes remind us 
of the diverse pitches, volumes and tones in daily routines and help 
us orient the physical landscape in time. 


Moreover, some sounds of the modern were completely unwelcome. 
The question of ‘noise’ as unwanted sound became an increasing 
matter of great concern to residents in some parts of Balmain, who 
wanted a quieter suburban life. The transformation of Balmain into a 
peaceful clean, gentrified suburb was not a process that happened 
suddenly since its heavy industry utilising the waterfront and proximity 
to the city centre guaranteed that industrial activity would continue for 
some time. Indeed, for the emerging middle class who moved there 
from the 1960s one of the biggest issues was the building of container 
wharves in Johnston's Bay and White Bay from the late 1960s which 
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utilised more than 1.5 km of the Balmain waterfront and destroyed 
many old houses and wharf industries despite community protest. 
Diana Bryant married a doctor and moved into Balmain, living not far 
from the cargo wharves. To her, ‘industry was peripheral because 
none of my friends worked there’. Yet she has a vivid memory of the 
advent of containerization in the late 1960s and the ‘clanging metal 
noise when they used to drop the containers on the ships... people 
who lived around that part of Balmain were definitely affected by that 
noise"? It is probable that there were different kinds of sound asso- 
ciated with loading and unloading cargo under the previous system 
such as the railroad shunting system and the sound of cranes and 
men shouting but people who had lived there for some time were 
acclimatized to those as part of their daily soundscape. What Bryant 
remembers here is the discordant, the new sound intruding into her 
claimed suburban domain. 


Solicitor Jocelyn Morris had an even more violent response to the 
containers but she had only limited capacity for action. Initially the 
drilling and blasting to gouge out the rock was difficult for nearby 
residents but the siren sounding to indicate an imminent explosion 
sent people scurrying inside to protect themselves from the showering 
debris. For Jocely, who was a young mother living in Llewellyn street, 
one of the adjacent streets at the time, the noise and fear for her 
child induced her to write a letter to the company threatening legal 
action, which afterwards reduced working hours on the site. After it 
was complete, the sound of the gantry crane dropping containers on 
top of each other and the accompanying 'grinding, grating noises' 
became the bane of her life. She remembers that 'the dropping of the 
containers was the worst thing because it would startle you. | would 
stand there in the kitchen. | felt like screaming.’ 


How Balmain was seen as a landscape in the 1960s and 1970s also 
varied considerably. Photographs from the time, like many historical 
images, present a bare landscape, more stark in colour, with buildings 
of factories and houses dominating the picture. Many of the newer 
residents refer to its bareness because there were no trees and little 
colour or scent from flowers. The Balmain Association set up in 1965 
by an eclectic group of residents led by architects to support historical 
preservation mounted a tree planting campaign in 1969. This was 
supported by the Council until 1974 when there was a change of 
government. Since many of the workers also kept racing hounds in 
backyard kennels there were few grown in the tiny backyard areas. 
Gradually this changed with gentrifiers planting trees shrubs and 
flowers.'® One resident remembered: 
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There was hardly any trees, but — all the new people moving 
into Balmain started growing trees and it made a very big 
difference to the area. | remember my first summer here 
walking back down from the shops how hot it was walking 
along Curtis Road and there were no trees there then. And, of 
course, there were very few birds." 


Living Together: Peas in the Pub 

There are various registers of listening and sound in interviews. It 
was only when Rose Pickard, teacher, and her husband Errol, an 
architect, bought their first house in Grove Street Balmain in 1964, 
that they realised what it really meant to live in a largely industrial 
slum. Theirs was a tiny terrace in a tightly built row. She could hear 
the council worker two doors up who sometimes had a bath in the 
afternoons after his job as a garbage collector finished. Rose says 
he ‘was a very vocal bather' and they could hear him singing and 
talking. He would also call out to his mum asking: ‘What’ve we got for 
tea tonight?' This clash of class cultures, the enforced eavesdropping, 
reminds us of the significance of different understandings of spatial 
comfort. Rose remembers hearing him respond: 


Why cant | have a bit of steak? A man goes around the world, 
land, sea and air and can't get a bit of steak for his tea? 


Each evening the same man would come out to the front of his house 
in the street and scrape the steak and chop bones off his plate for 
his dogs. At first Rose and Errol and the several couples who were 
moving in with the artists, writers and bohemians, romanticised the 
initial experience of a clash in class cultures: 'So this is how the real 
people live’, they said, ‘like in a French movie’.'® But the romance 
soon wore off when they saw that the chop bones attracted rats as 
well as many other cats and dogs that milled around the rubbish left 
out, or when they constantly encountered the globules of phlegm on 
the footpath outside the many hotels. 


Life on the streets, more seamlessly public than Rose had previously 
experienced, was particularly evident in relation to these hotels on 
virtually every corner which were an extension of the domestic. On 
the one hand, some husbands took their dinner across there from 
home to have a pint with mates. On the other, the wives of working 
men had traditions of their own that blurred the distinction between 
home and public spaces. Most afternoons, Rose Pickard's neighbour 
took the vegetables to be prepared for the evening meal and would 
sit in the Ladies lounge of the William Wallace hotel with two of her 
friends and 'shell the peas in the pub' while having a drink — shandies, 
gin — and chatting. Occasionally they also did the beans but it was 
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mainly the tactile tedium of stripping peas from their shells into the 
pot. Many other working-class women had this ritual but for Rose's 
mother, who was horrified that she had moved to Balmain, these 
women were ‘common’ because they drank. Rose remembers that 
her neighbour would often come back in the early evening ‘merry’. 


Not all the incoming middle-class residents were consumed by disgust 
or sorrow for the poverty they witnessed. Robert Irving, for example, 
remembers the Pacific hotel in Stephen street where he and a group 
of people drank which was 'frequented by wharfies and open for 
long hours’ ‘was called the ‘Opera House’ for a while because it was 
well known that the wharfie drinkers sang. There was a good deal of 
community singing going on. So along with other memories, there was 
also one of the community literally being in harmony on occasions.'? 


Allan Garrick, who grew up in Balmain, had a different memory of 
this hotel, working nightshift for Unilever. His oral remembering felt 
to the interviewer like he was seeing it in his mind's eye as he spoke: 


The Pacific Hotel was an early opener and you would feel 
like a beer. Even though it was 7 o'clock in the morning you 
didn't want to go home and go to bed...you would walk into 
the Pacific Hotel on a Saturday morning and the place, the bar 
would be full, not empty, full! Full of people, cigarette smoke 
was like a fog. Every person would be smoking and you could 
hardly see from one of the bar to the other, all studying the 
racing form... they were all hanging on to their two page 
racing spread, studying the racing. A very grim scene and 
tough looking characters there. You wouldn't take them on. 
You wouldn't say anything indiscreet. These were pretty tough 
people and you would mind your Ps and Qs.?? 


Allan Garrick's filmic-like memory using sight and smell is neverthe- 
less curiously silent. It may be that it was quiet, or that the sound has 
been lost in the fifty odd years since he had this experience. It is also 
characterised by how his younger self perceived the environment 
with some trepidation. 


Kurt Danziger has discussed the historical context of psychology's 
engagement with the senses and noted that 'the experience of remem- 
bering itself involves not only a recall of the past, but a sense of the 
past in the present.’ He argued for a blurring of the lines between 
memory and perception but crucially emphasized the way in which 
sensory memory is shaped by our personal past: 'The way we take up 
any part of our sensory experience, the way we actually experience 
it, the meaning we give to it, is always affected by the rest of our 
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experience, some of it current as background perception, some of it 
past as something retained from previous encounters with the world."! 


From the Other Side 

Several of the interviewees who had lived in the Balmain peninsular 
all their lives refered to transported coal, coal dust on the washing and 
coal loaders. While some of these references were in relation to the 
energy used for the Power stations, one of the enduring memories of 
the area was the coal mine on the Birchgrove side of the peninsular. 
Given that the Balmain colliery only produced coal from two shafts 
that went under the harbour and came out at Cremorne until 1931, 
and natural gas until 1945, it is an oddly sustained memory. It may 
be because the coal mine loomed large as an industry which created 
widespread fear. It was the deepest coal mine in Australia and there 
were several accidents over the period in which men were killed in 
very difficult working conditions. The mine was never profitable, the 
property was sold in 1955 and the shafts filled in and sealed two 
years later.?? In the 1980s it was bought and made into a waterside 
apartments complex. Mae Bourke could only have been a very small 
child when the coal mine closed but she retains a memory full of 
class resentment: 


That wasn't noisy, it was filthy dirty, big shale hills here and 
that mine was a mile deep. Told the people down there it was 
a quarry and told them half of them are sitting on million dollar 
homes on a mile down shaft. And it goes up to Tarban Creek 
and it goes to Mosman. When it played out this end, there 
was no more coal, the Mosman people — well, we know what 
they're like — they wouldn't have that end open, so they shut 
the mine, and then during the war they opened it for your 
butane gas, with the big things on top of the cars. And one dill 
lit a cigarette and boom, everything, just about blew us all up. 


There is no record of an accident involving a cigarette but it may be 
that this memory metaphorically speaks of the danger of the mine to 
the people living there at the time which was passed down in families. 


Many of the interviewees in the Balmain project, both long term 
residents and more recent ones, told variations on particular stories 
that related to both the Unilever and Colgate-Palmolive factories, 
though they were primarily related to the latter. This was firstly because 
these factories provided a host of sensory experiences since they 
manufactured goods related to smell. 

The US firm Colgate Palmolive set up a factory in 1923 on the 
waterside site of an old meatworks in Broadstairs Street Balmain 
(later renamed Colgate Avenue). At its peak in the 1960s, it employed 
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1250 local workers. Peter Waterman came to work down at the 'Olive,' 
as it was known, being first employed there as an office boy: 


Well, when | walked down there was a multitude of aromas 
coming from this place. You know there was tallow which 
wasn't very nice and there was perfume, you could smell 
sweet perfumes and after about a week or so, when | used 
to walk down the street... | couldn't smell it anymore. It just 
became part of the area- if you worked in a place the smell 
was absorbed but you couldn't smell it.?? 


Colgate organised the deliveries of animal fat or tallow used in the soap 
by barge straight to the company's own wharf which was cheap and 
economical. Waterman remembered that: ‘When it stood too long in the 
heat and started to melt then it smelled the worst.’ It is a commonplace 
that people speak the habituation to particular smells and sound over 
time at their workplace, though there is a great deal of research yet to 
be done on the meaning of labour and work through the senses. 


Secondly, the salience of the repeated stories spoke to the amusing 
incongruities between industrial and domestic landscapes. The most 
dominant story related to the occasional boiling over of the huge vats full 
of soap. Mae Bourke, who worked on the machine wrapping Palmolive 
soap with another young woman, could not remember the smell or the 
noise, but did refer to the accidents with the huge kettles of liquid soap: 
and it boiled over and right down the street, you know, and | remember 
they were running a publicity thing for Java and | had all these Javan 
villagers there. We had to rescue them; don't worry about the soap 
and that, you know [Laughs].' Several interviewees also remembered 
the clean up and the liquid soap hitting the water and immediately 
liquefying in chunks that had to be picked up by boats. 


So while newer residents remembered the crust of soap which formed 
on their cars when the wind blew in a particular direction — Colgate 
Palmolive introduced a range of soap powders from the 1960s — or 
how it bubbled up in gutters when it rained as a form of pollution, the 
older residents told it as an amusing story. 


There were also gendered memories of workers at Colgate. Mae Bourke 
remembered the uniform as quite desirable in the 1950s when it was 
a better alternative to the everyday clothes worn by women: so many 
tried to smuggle one out for friends. But wives or children at the time 
remember the smell of their husband or father's work in their uniforms, 
overalls or jackets, which brought the unknown outside world into the 
intimacy of the domestic environment. These were not comforting but 
dissonant experiences of transporting senses ‘out of place’. 
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Only one of the interviewees refered to the dangerous nature of the 
various industries of Balmain and Cockatoo Island where he worked 
as a boilermaker. With no occupational health and safety, men were 
often injured but their health was also damaged by the filthy condi- 
tions. Merv Houghton describes how his wife Mary forbade him from 
working any longer at Ward's stoves: 


Oh, | was there quite some time and Mary says to me, ‘You'll 
have to give it away’, because l'd have a bath there before | 
left and by the time | get up to the pub to have a drink before 
going home, l'd be black again. It'd be sweating out of your 
pores, all the black stuff, and you'd get it all over your shirt 
and everything, you know. So | think | was there for about, 
oh, about six years... And she said: ‘You have to give it away.’ 
She said, ‘It’s no good.’ She said: ‘If you're swallowing all that 
stuff, you'd be getting it on your lungs and everything.'?* 


Merv Houghton's memory gives a strong sense of the embodied 
nature of the sensory in this workplace. He does not speak of the 
smell so much as its all consuming touch on his skin and in his lungs. 


Nor was it only industrial contexts that workers identified pleasant 
and unpleasant smells. Neil Bevan as a young man in 1950s Balmain 
used to help deliver ice with a horse and cart because many of the 
homes did not have refrigerators. Bevan remembers that he didn't 
like to deliver into some homes because of the smell of the meat left 
on top of the ice chest and its greasiness to the touch. As a young 
man, this made him feel ‘queasy’. His memory seems to underline the 
clash between outside work as a delivery man coming into contact 
with the intimacy of the domestic space in a slum environment.? 


There is still a great deal to be understood conceptually in terms of 
the relationship between memory and the senses and why some 
sensual experiences are remembered and others lost. Nevertheless 
these examples provide a very different understanding of the process 
of gentrification, one that was experienced from a variety of view- 
points. On the one hand, they reveal the complexity of the Balmain 
'community' and the layered histories and multiple meanings of place, 
despite the unity implied by the idea of the ‘local’. On the other, 
they give some insight into the scale of the local and the way this is 
redefined across time and space in relation to extensive social change 
and different forms of mobility. They are also a testament to the 
powerful role of the middle class in the remaking of suburban place 
which centrally involved the disciplining of the sensorial environment. 


THE FIRST HOUSE AND THE HOP FARM 
Margot Nash 
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THE FIRST HOUSE AND THE HOP FARM 


Margot Nash 


The first house sits in the hollow of the heart, it will never go 
away. It is the house of childhood become myth, inhabited 
by characters larger than life whose murmured conversations 
whisper and tug at the mind. Enchanted birds and animals out 
of a private ark sail out on tides of sleep, howling, whistling, 
mewing, neighing, mooing, baaing, barking...' 
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The last time | saw the old house was in the late 1970s. | had gone for 
a Sunday drive with my mother, Ethel, her friend Helga and Helga's 
tiny Chihuahua dog, Pixie, who my mother adored. Mum also enjoyed 
the attention Helga paid to her and the way Helga took charge and 
drove the car and made decisions the way a man would. | can't 
imagine it didn't occur to her to be curious about Helga's sexuality, | 
certainly was, but my mother was an expert at repression, and Helga 
was useful. | was a young radical feminist, living and working at the 
Pram Factory theatre in Carlton at the time, and | suspect Helga was 
curious about me too. 


We headed out on the Maroondah Highway to Ferntree Gully and the 
promise of Devonshire tea, but | insisted on stopping at Ringwood to 
see what had happened to the old house. | was curious too about the 
hop research station out the back my father had set up for Carlton and 
United Breweries in the 1950s. We had relocated from New Zealand 
in order for Dad to take up this job, at which he had been remarkably 
successful, before retiring in the late 1970s. My parents were long 
divorced, although he was still living nearby. The hop station was still 
there, but someone else was running it, so there was little chance of 
bumping into Dad, but my mother was still unhappy about stopping. 


Ringwood is the kind of suburb you can drive through before you 
know it. The highway runs straight through the centre of town so it is 
easy to be swept up in the slipstream as massive trucks roar through, 
linking the city of Melbourne with regional Victoria. Large car yards 
and factories had replaced the orchards and local corner stores of 
my childhood, but as we passed the familiar clock tower (which had 
been moved to the other side of the road) and then the old railway 
station, | knew exactly where | was, so when we approached the 
house | quickly guided Helga off the highway and into the driveway. 
| eagerly climbed out of the car and investigated. The house was a 
three-bedroom white weatherboard house facing the highway and, 
while it looked run down and deserted, it still held powerful memories 
for me. My mother had no interest in revisiting the past and stayed in 
the car, so while Pixie was let out to pee, | explored. 


| went straight around the side, climbed up and peered into my old 
bedroom window. To my great surprise it was full of books. We knew 
Penguin Books had bought the property next door, but not that they 
were using our old home as a storeroom. It was unnerving to see 
my old bedroom piled high with books, as | had been both alienated 
from, and fascinated by books as a child. My sister Diana was the 
bookworm and | was the tomboy. At one stage my mother had to stop 
my sister reading for me because | wasn't learning to read. We all 
escaped the tensions in the house through retreating into imaginary 
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worlds. My mother was a great storyteller, filling up the silences with 
tall tales and true. She had her own fantasy world fixated on lost 
opportunities of a grand upper-class colonial life. My sister always 
had her nose in a book, escaping into the fictional worlds of the great 
classics, but my imaginary world thrived in the images in the family 
photograph albums and in exploring the forbidden areas both inside 
the house and outside on the hop farm. | was obsessed with trying to 
uncover the secrets | knew were hidden in the house and whenever 
| had the opportunity | searched the back of the cupboards, inside 
my parent's drawers and under the house. | even climbed up into 
the attic and hunted through the old suitcases and boxes that were 
stored there. | found many strange and curious things, but | couldn't 
ask anyone what they were for fear of being discovered. Sometimes 
my mother would catch me playing with her jewellery or she would 
find something had been moved or tampered with and | would get into 
trouble. Diana became the ‘good’ girl and | became the ‘bad’ one. She 
was clever, while | had ‘personality’. | performed and could always 
make people laugh, whereas she was withdrawn and asthmatic. This 
unfortunate division meant we were not friends as children. It was 
only later, after we had both left home, that we rediscovered each 
other and began to share the story of the house and the hop farm, 
and what had happened there. 


That day as | peered in at the books, | was gripped by a desire to 
climb in and see what they were, the inquisitive and mischievous child 
returning, seeking adventure and sure to get into trouble yet again. 


Once Pixie was back in the car, my mother was impatient to keep moving, 
but | insisted on heading out the back to see what had happened to the 
hop farm. | knew my father had bred a famous hop called ‘The Pride 
Of Ringwood’, but at that time | had no idea just how important it had 
been for hop growing and brewing in Australia. This was something 
| would discover later. What my father did in the Nissen hut that was 
his office and laboratory and in the cluster of outhouses on the hop 
farm was a source of endless curiosity for me. Whatever it was, it was 
always accompanied by the rich and fecund smells of the earth and 
hops. We grew up with the pungent aroma of spent hop mulch and 
hops drying after the harvest. This smell has the power to instantly 
bring back memories of Ringwood and the hours | spent exploring the 
hop farm and the sheds, where sacks of blood and bone and dried 
hops were stored. Sometimes | made secret cubbies among the sacks 
so | could climb down into their smelly depths to hide. | loved running 
down though the hop fields into the forbidden territory down the back 
where the creek marked the border of our land from the bush; where the 
bellbirds sang and tiny green tree snakes curled through the branches. 
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[Figure 1] My mother and I, the Pram Factory era (Photo: Ponch Hawkes, ‘Ethel and Margot, 1978’, Our Mum's and us series) 


[Figure 2] Me and my sister Diana out the back (Photo: Nash private collection) 
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My father's brief from Carlton and United Breweries had been to breed 
a hop more suited to the Australian climate. The brewing industry 
had expanded rapidly in the post-war period and local hops were 
only meeting half of the brewers' requirements, which meant large 
quantities of hops had to be imported from the US and the UK. The 
brewers were growing the Californian Golden Cluster variety, but 
were unhappy with it, as it had a very harsh flavour.? My father set to 
work researching and documenting the remarkable properties of the 
hop. In one of his reports for Carlton and United Breweries, he wrote: 


Hops will grow up to six inches in twenty-four hours and if 
given the opportunity will climb to twenty-six feet in a season. 
[...] Besides imparting the bitter flavour to the rather sweet 
ale, it was discovered that hops had no effect on the workings 
of the yeast, yet they helped to protect the beer from bacteria, 
thus improving its keeping qualities.? 


My father used an open pollination system, planting thousands of 
different female hops and then planting wild male hops from Tasmania 
through the field to pollinate them. The first major hop he developed 
was 'The Ringwood Special', soon superseded by 'The Pride of 
Ringwood’. ‘Pride’s’ mother was a hop called ‘The Pride of Kent’ and 
its father was an unnamed wild Tasmanian hop. It became prized 
for its high resin content, high crop yield and resistance to disease," 
in particular to the deadly fungal disease Phytophthora citricola, or 
root rot, which was killing up to 30 per cent of hop plants in Australia 
per year at the time.» When ‘Pride’ was released it was the highest 
alpha-acid-yielding hop in the world. Alpha acids are found in the 
resin glands of the female flowers, and produce the unique bitter 
taste of beer, but ‘Pride’ also had a distinct citrus aroma. It would 
become the main hop grown in Australia, flavouring Victoria Bitter and 
Foster's Lager, and accounting for about 90 per cent of Australia's 
hop production. It would also be grown extensively overseas.’ 


As | made my way through the remnants of our old vegetable garden, 
which lay between the house and the hop station, | could see the 
old sheds and the Nissen hut laboratory. | could also see a beige 
station wagon parked outside the hut, so | stopped. Apart from the 
distant drone of the highway it was very quiet and | couldn't see any 
movement. Behind the sheds | could see the row of tall poplar trees 
my father had planted as a windbreak for the hops when the farm 
was set up, but | couldn't see if the farm itself was still there. When 
we were growing up, there were rows and rows of hop plants running 
all the way down to the little creek at the back, where | loved playing. 
| wanted to see if the farm was still there, but | was nervous about 
exploring any further and aware of my mother sitting in the car, anxious 
to get back on the road. 
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[Figure 3] Bill Nash in the Ringwood Nissen hut laboratory, c1958 (Photo: John Gallagher) 
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[Figure 4] Dad and Diana out the back, the house in the background (Photo: Nash private collection) 
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Instead of pushing on | knelt down and plunged my hands into the 
soil, only to discover it wasn't the rich dark soil | expected but hard 
yellow clay. In my ignorance | decided that my father had leached the 
soil for his work and left it for dead. It would be years before | would 
discover that far from ripping the goodness from the soil my father had 
constantly organically enriched the naturally clay-based soil. My sister 
remembers how for years truckloads of spent hops would be delivered 
each week from Carlton and United Breweries in the city to mulch 
into the soil. Hops throw out sticky runners with small spiny hooks 
that twist clockwise and are trained up strings attached to tall poles.? 
The less these runners try to grow out horizontally along the ground 
the better. Rupert Saines, who worked closely with my father for 26 
years, as manager of the hop farm in the Ovens Valley where the new 
hop varieties were planted out, told me later that the clay-based soil 
in Ringwood had proven useful as it discouraged horizontal growth. ? 
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[Figure 5] Bill Nash, Ringwood, c1955 (Photo: Nash private collection) 


That day the heavy yellow clay seemed a far cry from the rich dark soil 
| thought | remembered. It felt as if the old farm had dried up and was 
on its last legs. Putting dates together now, | realise our visit probably 
coincided with the time the research station was being shut down and 
everything packed up and moved to the Ovens Valley. According to 
the Brewery, the Maroondah Highway had become wider and busier 
and headlights from passing traffic at night had started to interfere 
with the natural lifecycle of the hops, so a decision had been made 
to shut down the station and relocate it.'? 


| don’t Know when the house was demolished, but the last time | 
went to Ringwood my friend Tim and | drove straight past and had 
to circle back, searching for street numbers on the used car yards 
and warehouses, and even then we nearly missed it. There was a 
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‘For Lease’ sign where the house used to be and a road that led to a 
concrete car park and a massive storage warehouse where the hop 
farm had been. The row of poplar trees marking the boundary were 
the only thing left to tell me | was home. The poplars had survived 
in all their majesty and were now massive. As | got out of the car 
a breeze came up and began to ripple back and forth through the 
leaves and | was suddenly transported back into my childhood running 
down the boundary line. | realised that it was not just the smell of 
hops that had the power to conjure memory, but the sound of the 
wind, whistling and playing its songs in the poplar trees as | lay on 
the ground gazing at the clouds moving across the sky, making up 
stories and dreaming. Where the farm had been was now completely 
covered by a concrete slab. However, | could see through the thick 
wire fence and the padlocked gate that the creek was still there. 


Stormwater fed into the creek and rubbish was strewn under some of 
the bushes, but there was a strip of land that was still predominantly 
bush and a walking track that followed the creek. The old pine tree 
| remembered so well was still there with its now massive trunk and 
bed of soft pine needles around the base, taking me back to stories 
of the enchanted forest and the magic faraway tree whose branches 
reached up into the clouds, leading to magic creatures and strange 
new lands for children who dared to climb it. 


A Strange New Land 

One of my earliest memories is lying in a bright green bath and having 
my stomach pumped with a long flesh-pink rubber hose, because | 
had swallowed nail polish remover. | have always placed this memory 
in the bathroom at Ringwood and connected it to piles of half-opened 
cardboard boxes, as if we had just moved into the house, but my 
mother surprised me one day by telling me that this had happened 
in Lincoln, in New Zealand’s South Island, not long before we left for 
Australia. This vivid early memory, so connected to physical trauma, 
had mixed up the two countries and in the process blurred the bound- 
aries between them. The boxes | remember were no doubt in the 
process of being packed not unpacked, but why do | remember the 
nail polish remover on top of a wardrobe, which, as a toddler, | could 
not possibly have reached? Perhaps this is what Freud called a screen 
memory as it has screened out the trauma of the horrific acid taste 
and replaced it with a strangely serene memory, constructed perhaps 
out of family stories and imaginings. My earliest memory, however, 
originates in New Zealand and has no image. It is connected entirely to 
the smell of tamarillos or tree tomatoes. My maternal grandmother had 
a tamarillo tree in her backyard and my older sister Diana remembers 
her smothering them in white sugar for us whenever we visited. | 
suspect this memory is, again, connected to leaving New Zealand for 
Australia, as we would have visited grandma to say goodbye. 
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[Figure 6] Me and Mum, just before leaving New Zealand (Photo: Nash private collection) 


Moving to Australia was a challenge for the whole family. My parents 
had to leave family and friends behind and we only had a couple of 
distant cousins in Australia who lived miles away and who we would 
rarely see. But the job offered my father the research challenge 
he longed for, and it was a prestigious job for a young scientist, so 
it was also an exciting move. My father was a working class boy 
who had chosen to take a small inheritance early in order to go 
to university. His great uncle, Thomas Watson, a wealthy Sydney 
identity, had died childless and left a small fortune of £20,000 to 
his 13 nieces and nephews, of which his mother, my grandmother, 
Caroline Watson was one. Dad's share enabled him to graduate with 
a Bachelor of Agricultural Science from Lincoln Agricultural College. 
After returning from the war, he was chosen to set up a hop research 
in the hop-growing region of Riwaka in the South Island. First the 
New Zealand government sent him to the UK to study at Wye College 
School of Agriculture in Kent, which at that time was the leading 
hop breeding research institution in the world. He studied with the 
legendary Prof. E.S. Salmon, whose 1931 open pollinated hop ‘The 
Pride of Kent’ would later play a major role in my father's research." 
Dad returned to New Zealand full of energy for the Riwaka project, but 
the plans were continually delayed, causing endless frustration, and 
so when the offer from Carlton and United Breweries in Melbourne 
came through, he accepted it and we moved to Australia. 


We arrived in Sydney on a passenger ship called the Wanganella 
on 18 September 1950, and while | was only a toddler | clearly 
remember looking over the side as we approached the dock and 
seeing mermaids languidly swimming with the boat. | can still see the 
flick of their silvery tails and their long tresses snaking through the 
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water. No one can talk me out of this memory nor that we arrived in 
Sydney not Melbourne. | have no idea why | have always been sure 
of this — perhaps | overheard something my parents said. They are 
both dead now, but a search of passenger records in the National 
Archives of Australia revealed that we did arrive in Sydney. | don't 
know how we travelled from Sydney to Melbourne, but when we 
arrived, the Ringwood house was still being built so we stayed further 
out in Olinda until it was finished. Rupert Saines remembers coming 
down from the Ovens Valley in early 1951 and helping set up the hop 
station. It was built on a hectare of land that had previously been 
an apple orchard, owned by local orchardist Dave Meyland. Ollie 
Meyland, Dave's brother, had an orchard over the road and owned 
a machine that pulled trees up. When Rupert arrived the land was 
covered in upturned apple trees with their roots poking up into the air. 
It was Rupert's job to cut the trees up, so that when they dried out 
my father could burn them. Rupert stayed in the ‘Ringwood Coffee 
Palace’, a boarding house near the Ringwood railway station, where 
he could have breakfast and then walk to the hop farm. 


By that stage the Nissen hut was there and so was the little glass- 
house and some of the sheds. We must have moved into the house 
by that stage as my mother cooked a midday meal for him every day. 
He remembers it as a happy time with me sitting up in a high chair 
and my sister sitting on the other side of the table. What struck Rupert 
was that my mother's lunches were not only delicious, but they were 
quite different from any meal he had ever had before. He was used to 
having a plate put in front of him with meat and two vegetables, but my 
mother put three or four different dishes on the table and you served 
yourself.'? This was quite exotic for a country lad. When | visited Rupert 
in 2011 his wife Josie made lunch with a number of different dishes 
from which we could serve ourselves. When | told my sister this story 
she dragged out the old beaten up silver-plated nest of serving dishes, 
which we ate out of every night as children, and had them re-silvered 
for me as a birthday present. Carrots in one layer, beans in another, 
and potatoes in the deepest section at the bottom. It was probably a 
wedding present and meant for special occasions, but my mother liked 
to keep up appearances, even in the outer suburbs of Ringwood. 


Ringwood is 29 km from Melbourne and in the 1950s it was right on 
the outer edges of the suburbs. The land is the traditional land of the 
Wurundjeri people of the Kulin nation who occupied the Yarra River 
Valley and took their name from ‘wurun’ or ‘Manna Gum’, which is 
common along the Yarra River.'? The Mullum Mullum creek, which ran 
down the back of our place, is a tributary of the Yarra River. Its name 
comes from the Woiwurrung language, and is thought to mean 'place 
of many big birds’, alluding to eagles and owls in the area."* However, 
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some historians have argued it is a mistranslation of Ballum Ballum 
meaning ‘place of many butterflies’. There were certainly large bright 
blue butterflies, as well as the more common orange and black ones. 
| remember holding my breath if they landed and watching as they 
pumped their wings like bellows, as if they were breathing. | also 
remember owls hooting at night and bellbirds singing in the trees, 
but the birds | remember most were the magpies and fat kookaburras 
perched on poles in our backyard, swooping down at dusk to take 
scraps of meat from our fingers. 


Ti 


[Figure 7] Dave Meyland, CUB Hop Station, Ringwood, c1955 (Photo: Ringwood Historical Society) 


Dave Meyland went to work for my father on the hop farm, becoming 
Dad's right hand man. He was the one who dug our vegetable garden 
and who continued to tend the hop farm after Dad retired. While most 
of the apple trees were pulled up when the hop farm was estab- 
lished, a few were kept. Plum, peach, apricot and nectarine trees 
were planted, some lining the driveway that led past the vegetable 
garden to the research station out the back. Dave's wife and other 
members of the Meyland family would often come and pick hops 
when the harvest was on. 


Not long after we arrived, my mother went walking with us down to the 
creek, and what looked at first like a log of wood moved. It was a large 
brown snake. Coming from New Zealand where there are no snakes, 
she was terrified and screamed loudly, bringing the men running. 
We were banned from ever going down there again, but | took little 
notice of this and made my way down there whenever | could. Often 
when we came home from school there would be snakes the men 
had killed hanging on the fence, usually after they had ploughed the 
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field and disturbed the snake's hibernation. Once one of the men cut 
the head off a large venomous copperhead snake, which are native 
to the area, and put the body in the letterbox to give Mum a fright. 
Perhaps they thought she was giving herself airs and looking down 
on them. If so, they were right. 


We lived a fairly isolated life in Ringwood and my parents made few 
friends locally. Growing up without any extended family and coming 
from another country meant we always felt different. We were New 
Zealanders, not Australians, and my mother was adamant that we 
would not learn to speak like Australians. In those days Ringwood was 
known as a rough place and she wasn't keen on us mixing with the 
local kids. Years later | discovered that the great train robber Ronald 
Biggs hid out in Ringwood and worked as a house painter during the 
1960s, and the Mickelberg brothers, who were accused of the Perth 
Mint Swindle of 1982, also came from Ringwood. The children-we- 
weren't-allowed-to-play-with (whose parents bred greyhounds) lived 
next door and down the road the local bodgies loitered around the 
local milk bar trying to look like Elvis Presley. When my sister started 
school my parents stretched the budget and sent her to a private 
school in the heart of Ringwood called Winnington Grammar.' Being 
16 months younger, | stayed home alone for a year before going 
to school. During this time | made up my own language in order to 
converse with the fairies in the hydrangea bushes, and which, to my 
embarrassment, my mother would make me 'speak' sometimes in 
front of guests. | also had an imaginary playmate called Jane Blah 
who looked like Popeye's girlfriend Olive Oyl. 


[Figure 8] My sister off to school, while | stayed home to play with Jane Blah (Photo: Nash private collection) 
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We grew up on a steady supply of fresh fruit and vegetables and eggs 
from the chooks, some of which were named after my mother's aunts: 
Dora, Connie, Minnie and Bertha. Sometimes my father would chop 
the head off one of the chooks and my sister and | would scream 
with horror as it ran around with no head while my father laughed. 
Later we would have to be sensible and hold the headless body and 
pluck all the feathers out of its warm pink skin. These were always 
special occasions like birthdays or Christmas. We never had turkey 
at Christmas and there were no take-away chicken shops, so a chook 
was a special treat. We didn't have a fridge for a long time either, so 
most of our food was picked fresh, and eaten quickly, or else it was 
bottled and preserved for later. We did have an ice chest and the 
iceman would come every week and deliver a big block of ice that 
would be stored in a compartment at the top and gradually melt. The 
ice chest was not very large so it mainly stored things like butter and 
milk. The milkman had an old dray horse that pulled a cart with a bell 
and would come every day. We would run out to collect the bottles 
when we heard the bell, and hope for a spoon of thick cream from 
the top as a reward. We didn't have a septic tank for years so the 
'dunny man’ would come and collect the ‘night soil’. | still remember 
his dark weather-beaten skin, thick gloves and dark clothes, and the 
smelly shiny black metal cans with their tight metal lids that he would 
hoist high up onto his shoulder and deposit on the back of his truck. 


Looking at the photos of the house now | am astonished at how bare 
the front and the backyard were, how close the houses next door 
were, and how bleak and enclosed the house looks compared with the 
vegetable garden and the hop farm out the back. When the sunroom 
extension was built it opened up the house, bringing light into the dark 
interior and provided a new space for play and entertaining. 


[Figure 9] Me and Diana out the front after the sunroom was built (Photo: Nash private collection) 
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Out past the vegetable garden the laboratory and the cluster of 
outhouses were full of all sorts of strange instruments and pieces 
of equipment, but if asked about something that was too difficult to 
explain to a child, my father's tongue-in-cheek response was always 
that it was ‘wigwam for a goose's bridle’. The laboratory and the sheds 
were the sites of secret experiments that never ceased to fascinate me. 
There was the insect-proof shed where Dad bred different varieties of 
hops to be used for experiments into hop diseases. It had an ‘airlock’ 
porch you had to go through before entering the inner chamber to 
stop any insects finding their way in when you opened the door. This 
ensured the hops were not contaminated in any way and he would 
always boast that no hop leaving Ringwood had any disease. 


[Figure 10] Messrs. R. Saines and A. Nash examining hop roots. 

Image accompanied Bill Nash’s article, ‘The new varieties of hops’, in What’s brewing? (ed) Morris Walsh, Carlton and 
United Breweries, quarterly internal publication, vol 12, no 2, 1961, p7 (Photographer unknown) 

Rupert Saines was my father’s other right hand man. He was based 
at the Rostrevor hop farm in the Ovens Valley and would drive down 
to Ringwood regularly to pick up hops cuttings and return to plant 
them out and nurture them. On my father’s instructions he dug a plot 
of land and infected it with the deadly fungal disease Phytophthora 
citricola, or root rot, and buried dozens of hop cuttings in it. When he 
dug it up later he made the discovery that only one hop, later named 
‘The Pride of Ringwood’, had withstood the rot. 


What was it in that particular mixture of genes that made this hop 
so special? In his book The botany of desire, Michael Pollan argues 
that what saved the potato from the blight that caused the great 
potato famine in Ireland in the 1840s were ‘genes for resistance that 
scientists eventually found in wild potatoes growing in the Andes, the 
potatoes own centre of diversity." ‘The Pride of Ringwood’ might well 
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have been named in honour of its aristocratic mother, ‘The Pride of 
Kent’, but perhaps it was the lowly unnamed wild male Tasmanian 
hop that held the precious genes for resistance that made ‘Pride’ 
such a breakthrough. For 


[It is] upon wildness —of all things—that domestication depends... 
To domesticate another species is to bring it under culture’s 
roof, but when people rely too heavily on too few genes for too 
long, a plant loses its ability to get along on its own, outdoors.'* 


In 2011, | discovered that Rupert Saines was alive and well and living 
with his wife, Josie, in the Ovens Valley near the Rostrevor hop farm 
where he had worked for so many years. To my great surprise | also 
discovered that everyone called him Rupe. My father always called 
him Rupert and this was hardwired into my memory so | found it very 
hard to call him Rupe. Similarly he found it hard to refer to Dad as 
‘your dad’, as he had always called him Mr Nash. Dad’s initials were 
A. S. for Albert Steven but he was often called Bert and at some stage 
this had morphed into Bill. One of the first things Rupert asked me 
was what the A. S. stood for, as everyone always called Dad Bill and 
he couldn't understand why. | was surprised he had never asked, but 
he explained that my father was his boss and he would always be 
Mr Nash to him. Listening to the way Rupert spoke about my father 
made me realise that while these two men had always maintained a 
very formal relationship, they were quite close. Rupert told me that 
‘We only had two dust-ups in 26 years’. One was when my father 
was unwell and the other was when Rupert planted out a hop called 
the J 78 after my father had told him to destroy it. ‘It was a beautiful 
hop’, he told me. He believed in it and couldn't bring himself destroy 
it. When he was proved right that the hop was worth saving my father, 
to his credit, conceded that he had been wrong. Rupert also told me 
that my father confided in him that the seeds he used to grow 'The 
Pride of Kent' had travelled from Kent, in England, to New Zealand 
and then later into Australia in my father's pocket.'? So ‘The Pride of 
Ringwood's aristocratic mother turned out to be an illegal immigrant. 


Later, when the hop station was packed up and relocated to Rostrevor, 
Rupert came down and helped Graham Hughes, who had taken over 
my father's job when Dad retired. The outhouses and equipment had 
been carefully packed up and moved to the Ovens Valley where they 
remain to this day. Rupert helped dismantle the two glasshouses 
pane-by-pane and pack them onto trucks to be taken the 350 km to 
the Ovens Valley. Even the old wrought iron gates at the front of our 
old house were removed and relocated. They are still in Rupert's 
backyard, along with the little glasshouse and a tiny trailer, used for 
moving things around the farm, but in which we had had such fun 
playing as children. 
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Although Rupert had long since retired, he was tireless in his enthu- 
siasm to show me everything. He took me to the Rostrevor hop farm 
and showed me the hop field that is named in honour of my father, 
"The Nash plot’. There was a Nissen hut in the middle of the hop field 
next to a huge walnut tree that my father had given to Rupert as a 
gift when he and Josie were married back in 1954. | assumed the hut 
was the same one that had been my father's laboratory and office, but 
Rupert told me that the original had been demolished and disposed 
of. This one was a smaller version and had been Rupert's shed 
before he retired. Dad's hut was larger and contained a darkroom 
where he processed rolls of film documenting both his research and 
family life. No one knows what happened to the many rolls of film and 
photographs that he took. Rupert's wife, Josie, told me he always 
had a camera around his neck. Luckily some photos have survived, 
but nowhere near the number he reportedly took. 


Rupert's Nissen hut was full of rusty old things that he couldn't 
bring himself to throw away. It was like a museum holding all the 
remnants from the time when Rupert and my father worked so 
closely together. Like me, he had held onto the history and refused 
to throw anything away. Many of the things lying around were gifts 
from my father; strange devices that reminded me of my father's 
tongue-in-cheek sense of humour. Not long after my visit, however, 
they found old power cables in the ground leading to the hut and 
decided to demolish it on safety grounds. 


| was very grateful to Rupert for his many stories recounting my 
father's pleasure in his work and his generosity toward others, as life 
with my father was extremely difficult at times and my mother had 
become more and more negative about him as she got older. Coming 
to Australia may well have been a great opportunity for my father and 
his work, but it also placed him under enormous pressure to perform. 
He worked long hours, often seven days a week, breeding thousands 
of different hops, looking for that one magic hop that might solve all 
the problems. According to Mum, he bred 10,000 new varieties in 
one year alone, but the pressure took its toll. 


My father's mental health was already fragile. During World War 
I| he had been a navigator in the New Zealand Air Force. He was 
stationed in The Wash on the east coast of Great Britain, flying in large 
Beaufighter bombers. One night, as they were flying in formation across 
the channel, the Germans had the entire squadron on their radar and 
two thirds of them didn't come back. Later he flew in tiny high speed 
Mosquito aircrafts used for reconnaissance and pathfinder missions 
across Germany and during one attack watched his best friend's plane 
go down. He was traumatised by the war and suffered from what my 
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mother called ‘nerves’. The pressure of the new job meant he would 
regularly collapse and be taken to hospital with what my mother called 
'overwork'. In fact, he was suffering a series of nervous breakdowns 
and was given electric shock treatment on a regular basis. My mother 
was unable to discuss Dad's illness with me, although she did confide 
in my sister when she was nine years old, as she was frightened 
and wanted someone else in the house to know about it in case the 
police had to be called. Dad suffered acute paranoia and would often 
accuse Mum of collaborating with Russian spies. He drank heavily 
and would threaten her physically although he never actually hit her. It 
was therefore left to my sister to tell me that Dad was mentally ill after 
a particularly acute episode that couldn't be explained away easily. 


[Figure 11] Margot, Bill and Diana (Photo: Nash private collection) 
[Figure 12] Margot, Ethel (Ettie) and Diana (Photo: Nash private collection) 


In these early photographs of the family standing in front of the garage 
at Ringwood | can see the signs of my father's illness written on his 
face, but | can also see the stress and sadness that my mother lived 
with written on hers. We had an older sister, Felicity, who contracted 
tubercular meningitis as a toddler and consequently suffered severe 
brain damage. She was eventually placed in a home for intellectually 
disabled children in New Zealand. This happened before we were 
born. My mother would always get upset when she visited her, so 
when my father was offered the job in Australia he suggested it was 
an opportunity to ‘build a new life with two healthy girls’, but of course 
this meant leaving Felicity behind. It was only when she died in 1952, 
at the age of twelve, that we were told of her existence. 
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When my mother was older and often in physical pain, she would 
often recite what can only be called a mantra, ‘This pain has no power 
over me, this pain has no power over me’. She was from a generation 
who were stoic. You didn't complain, you just got on with it, but when 
she got dementia and forgot to hate my father, she started to miss 
him and wanted to know where he was, as if he might just walk in 
the door and hold her hand the way | imagine he did that day in the 
kitchen when she wept inconsolably for her first born, Felicity, my big 
sister, who had just died. 


My father was a tenacious and clever scientist and while he suffered 
regular breakdowns he managed to do a remarkable job in a very 
short period of time. In 2003, on the 50th anniversary of the famous 
‘Pride of Ringwood’ hop, that he bred, Grey Leggett, in an address 
to the Hop Producers Association in Bridport, Tasmania, said, 


The speed at which Nash achieved his success is remarkable. 
Five years after the project commenced a new variety had 
been developed. Furthermore the harsh flavour problem of 
Cluster turned out to be due to kilning practices and this was 
also solved... What a marvellous variety and break through 
‘Pride of Ringwood’ was. ‘Pride’ has an alpha content almost 
double the existing varieties grown in Australia and also 
produced significantly higher yields. The US had nothing like 
‘The Pride of Ringwood’... and Germany has really had no 
bitter variety that approached the performance of ‘Pride of 
Ringwood’.”° 


Although my sister loves a long cold beer after a hard day’s work, | 
still can’t drink beer. Perhaps its familiar smell brings back the tension 
that often accompanied family dinners. The smell of hops is quite 
different. Its heavy pungent smell can still conjure a time when | ran 
wild and free through the hop farm and dreamt dreams that were full 
of excitement and desire: dreams that still inform my work and, like 
my father’s love and passion for his research, give me the courage 
step into the unknown and risk mixing wildness and culture, in order 
to discover something new. 
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[Figure 13] Bill Nash (Photo: Margot Nash, 1978). 


For my Father 
Bill Nash 
8 January 1909 — 25 April (Anzac Day) 1986 
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THE SMELL OF GLASS BEAD SCREENS 


Andrew Taylor 
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THE SMELL OF GLASS BEAD SCREENS 


REMEMBERINGTHE SUBURBAN SLIDESHOW 


Andrew Taylor 


This device isn't a spaceship. It’s a time machine. It goes 
backwards, forwards. It takes us to a place where we ache to 
go again. It's not called the Wheel. It's called a Carousel. It lets 
us travel the way a child travels. Around and around, and back 
home again... to a place where we know we are loved. 
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This chapter is an obituary of a dead media form: the suburban 
slide show. In 2004 the last of the Kodak slide carousels rolled 
off the production line and in 2008 Kodak stopped manufacturing 
Kodachrome, the 'classic' slide-film emulsion it had developed 70 
years earlier. The click-chuh-clunk sound of slide carousels and the 
rich saturated colours of Kodachrome were both deeply associated 
with slide shows. The end of their manufacture effectively marked 
the death of the photo-chemical slide show as a popular medium. 


As the slide show of old was being put to rest, digital slide shows 
started to crop up like daisies in a graveyard: eBay, real estate portals, 
PowerPoint presentations... And the afterglow of the slide show is 
also evident in a recent spate of large-scale public projections, slide 
show performance monologues and artists reworking found collec- 
tions of 35mm slides. 


Public projections on MCA building and Sydney Opera House, Vivid Festival (Photos: Dallas Kilponen and Steven Siewert, 
Sydney Morning Herald, 2012) 


Paul Dwyer in slide show performance monologue, The Bougainville photoplay project (Photos: Katrina Bridgeford, 2009) 
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Three images from Slide show land: Dorothy (Elvis Richardson, 2006). The work was an installation made from slides 
Richardson sourced from eBay, from the deceased estate of Dorothy E. Elsberry, top left (Photos: Dorothy E. Elsberry, 
1952-1976) 


The slide show has also cast a deep shadow over the world of 
documentary film. Ken Burns’ acclaimed TV series, The Civil War 
(USA, 1990) was a slide show lecture of sorts and, more recently, Al 
Gore’s PowerPoint presentation on the perils of global warming was 
the central focus of An Inconvenient Truth (USA, 2006). There are 
recent films that directly reference their connection with the old 35mm 
carousel slide show. Edie and Thea: A very long engagement (USA, 
2009) is structured around a slide show and the long-term relationship 
of two New York women, Edie and Thea. Sadness (Australia, 1999) 
is based on William Yang’s photographs and his earlier slide show 
performance monologue of the same title.? 


Slide of Edie projected on a kitchen cupboard, still from Edie & Thea: A very long engagement (Photo: Susan Muska and 
Greta Olafsdóttir, 2009) 
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William Yang projects a slide of his friend Allan, whose story forms part of Tony Ayre's film and William Yang's monologue 
performance, Sadness (Photo: Anne Zahalka, 1996) 


In addition to contemporary iterations of the form, 35mm carousel 
slide shows were once also prominent in the world of performance 
and installation art, schools and universities, health departments and 
other government agencies, and in corporate culture (as evidenced 
by Don Draper's use of slides in his pitch quoted above). There is 
scope for a lengthier survey of the slide show in all of these fields but 
in keeping with the memory and suburbia themes of this collection, 
| am going to concentrate on the lounge room slide show, popular in 
suburban homes in the first few decades after World War II.3 


The lounge room slide show peaked in popularity about 50 years 
ago — the late sixties, early seventies — and so, now, memories of this 
form are becoming increasingly thin on the ground and fragmentary. 
In light of this, my account of the suburban slide show is a collage- 
like portrait made from six interconnected pieces of history, memory 
and personal story. My approach is also personal and subjective. It is 
biased towards the place | grew up and the slide stock that was the 
standard, the favourite, and the one | knew best: | focus on suburban 
Australia and Kodachrome. 


Born In 1961: Me and the Carousel 

| was born in 1961, the same year the Kodak carousel was released 
on the market. It would be stretching matters to say the carousel and 
| were joined at the hip but we have sort of grown up together. My 
family was a ‘slide family’. They didn’t keep shoeboxes full of snaps, 
or make photo albums, or shoot home movies. They ‘did’ slides. 
Family photos were kept in metal slide tray containers and yellow- 
lidded plastic boxes, high in a cupboard, near the front door of the 
family home. Being a ‘slide family’ suggests we were also a ‘slide 
show family’. This tallies with my perception of my family but most of 
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the family slides were taken before | was born and now, when | try 
to recall actual slide shows, only a few come to mind. 


| remember my parents holding a party in a disused milking shed at 
a small place called Woodstock, about 20 miles north of Melbourne. 
The event was in the country but my family and the party guests 
were all from the Melbourne suburbs. | was about 10. It was the early 
1970s, and there were kegs of beer, kaftans and loads of people. At 
some point in the middle of this swirl a screen was rigged — | think it 
was a sheet — and my father put on a slide show. 


H 
John Taylor at the Woodstock party venue, the morning after (the arrow in the background has been drawn onto the scan 


to point to a 'smoking gun'. When viewed as a projected slide, a carousel of slides and yellow Kodak carousel slide box is 
clearly visible in the background. (Kodachrome slide: photographer unknown, c1971) 


| also remember my father giving repeated versions of a slide show 
based on a trekking holiday that my father, sister and | took together 
in Nepal in the late 1970s, just after | finished school. After my father 
returned home, | continued to travel for a few months in India and 
southeast Asia, as part of a 'gap year' between school and univer- 
sity. When | came home, | also put on a slide show of my own of the 
Nepal/India trip and have continued to do so at various stages of my 
adult life. 
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Nepal (Kodachrome slide: Andrew Taylor, 1978). 


Looking back on the slide shows | have given, most of them have 
followed from travels overseas or to exotic locations in Australia. | 
have collections of slides labeled Japan’, ‘Crimea’, ‘Ceduna — Outback 
SA’, ‘Coney Island’, ‘Las Vegas’. These slides fit firmly in a dominant 
tradition of photography depicting exotic and faraway places. In this 
regard, there is a direct connection and correlation between my use 
of slides and photography from the Victorian era on. And although I 
have worked professionally as a filmmaker and photographer, clearly, 
| am part of the socially prescribed and codified behaviour that influ- 
ences what we take and when. It would be phoney or false to pretend 
otherwise.^ 


One time in the late 1980s, when | was living in Japan, a friend asked 
me why I still photographed using slide film. | was a little taken aback 
because | had no real idea. It was a practice l'd inherited: ‘when 
you travel overseas, you film with slides, then you can have a slide 
show when you return’. Apart from this reductive logic, | didn't really 
know why, other than having some vague idea that slides were better 
quality — truer, richer, more saturated colour.” 


After leaving Japan, | travelled in Europe and America for six months 
and returned to Australia in the latter part of 1988. In my 18 months 
overseas, | amassed a huge collection of slides. Carrying on with a 
time worn tradition, | put together a selection of my best slides and 
showed these to friends and family. | was aware of the groans asso- 
ciated with the word ‘slide show’ and so | tried to keep the show short 
and visually rich. | kept narration and commentary to a minimum. But 
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by the late 80s, slide shows were becoming rare and people had a 
fresh appreciation for the quality of the projected image. Slide shows 
had a certain retro-charm and nostalgia about them. Little did we 
know the sun was setting on this lounge room art form. 


Harajuku singer in late afternoon light, Tokyo (Kodachrome slide: Andrew Taylor, 1987) 


The Invention, Rise and Fall of Kodachrome 

Early colour photographic technology was crude, unreliable and 
unstable. Prior to the invention of Kodachrome, slides were made 
using a monochromatic additive process on a potato dye. In 1935, 
after over 20 years of experimentation and research, two part-time 
musicians, Leopold Godowsky and Leopold Mannes, developed a 
new subtractive colour process. The results were vastly superior 
in terms of colour rendition, richness and stability. The patented 
version of the new film stock and process developed by Godowsky 
and Manne was called 'Kodachrome' (hence the quip, 'God and man 
invented colour). 


The chemistry for the Kodachrome process was complex. It involved 
over 28 separate chemical processes and the timing for each stage 
needed to be exact. In those days, there were no dark room timers 
but Godowsky and Mannes' musical training came to the rescue. 
They would whistle a set number of bars of music to determine the 
timing of processes while working in complete darkness. According 
to Godowsky: 


We couldn't use radiant dial because of the effect it would have 
on our sensitive materials; and, anyway, we found watches 
less accurate than whistling the final movement of Brahms's C 
Minor Symphony at the regular beat of two beats per second. 
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But how could you go into all that with a scientist who'd never 
so much as heard of the C Minor Symphony?* 


The complexity of the processes required for Kodachrome meant the 
chemistry was beyond the reach of even the most dedicated amateur 
or backyard enthusiast. This gave Kodak an additional commercial 
advantage as the processing of Kodachrome had to be controlled by 
Kodak or its licensees. In effect Kodak was able to keep strict quality 
control on its product. 


Kodachrome, the world's first commercially available colour film, was 
released in 1935. It was initially released as 16mm movie film and 
then later in strips that were cut into single frames for stills. In 1937, 
Kodak introduced a 2 x 2 inch cardboard slide mount (the ‘ready- 
mount’) and began to sell slide projectors. During the depression and 
World War ll, sales of Kodachrome were slow but sky rocketed after 
the war, eventually peaking in the 1960s. 


Despite its slow beginnings, it is fair to say that Kodachrome revolu- 
tionised colour photography. Its vibrant saturated colours and remarkable 
archival stability made it a benchmark for colour photographers. 
Kodachrome became hugely popular in the United States and many 


other Western countries after the  — ^... 


war and remained 'the gold 
standard' for colour photography 
for decades. Its popularity only 
started to decline with the advent 
of the simpler E6 slide processes 
and better colour negative stocks 
from the 1960s onwards. The 
popularisation of domestic video 
recorders and, more recently, 
digital technologies lead to its 
eclipse in the domestic market. 
Sales began to decline from the 
early 1970s and were negligible 
by the time the product was 
discontinued in 2008." 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Kodak Advertisement, 1959. The 2 x 2 inch ready-mount =: 
is shown top left. 
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Slide Shows: A Fata Morgana of Suburban Memory? 

Despite the prominent place of the slide show in postwar culture, there 
is scarce mention of it in either histories of photography or studies of 
popular culture. Like magic lantern presentations of an earlier age, 
written accounts of the postwar slide show have fallen through the 
cracks. Literature and cinema abound with references to cameras, 
photographs and even photo albums but mentions of slides and slide 
shows are rare. So much so, that, recently, | started to wonder if the 
postwar lounge room slide show ever really existed. Perhaps they 
were a dream, an illusion, some form of prosthetic memory? Was a 
‘Kodachrome serum’ administered to the postwar generation along 
with polio shots? 


Although the evidence is thin on the ground there are still enough 
traces of slide shows in popular culture to put rest to these fanciful 
ideas. In the movie, Catch me if you can (USA, 2002), there is scene 
where FBI agent Carl Hanratty (Tom Hanks) shows his fellow FBI 
agents a slide show of the fugitive in different guises. In an episode 
of The Simpsons, a visiting anthropologist shows the family images 
of Africa on a screen rigged in their lounge room.? 


Closer to home, Edna Everage, on trips home to her suburban house 
in Moonee Ponds, used to regale her Australian audiences with 
slides from England. Part of the gag was the insertion of a risqué 
‘girlie’ shot cropping up seemingly unexpectantly amongst her more 
conventional tourist slides of Big Ben, Buckingham Palace and the 
Palace Guards. (She blamed her husband Norm for their surprise 
appearance in the collection.)? 


And there is the example mentioned at the start of this chapter, 
from the television series Mad men. In this episode, the brilliant 
advertising creative director, Don Draper, is pitching for the new 
Kodak account. His pitch involves a wheel-like device that holds 
multiple slides. Don conjures the nostalgic warmth of the fairground 
and childhood as he suggests to the Kodak people that they call 
the device a carousel, not a wheel. 


The use of the carousel device in Mad men works on several levels. 
It locates the show in the early 60s (the actual Kodak Carousel was 
released in 1961). Secondly, slides are shown as part of the culture 
of corporate presentations and, in turn, the corporate slide show 
references the popular domestic slide show. Don shows the clients 
images of his young family in typical ‘Kodak settings’ — on a picnic, 
in the backyard, on his wedding day. 
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There is also a dark double entendre to the images Don projects. Don 
appeals to the warmth and love of family but has just been kicked out 
of home having been exposed as a liar, cheat and philanderer. The 
viewer also knows the moniker ‘Don Draper’ is an assumed identity. 
‘Don’ took the name of a deceased war buddy, in order to start afresh 
and disown the broken and violent past of his childhood. So, the place 
he refers to in his pitch is a mythic idyll. Arguably, this is an extreme 
extension of the idealised version of life and family constructed in 
most slides and family snaps. 


Don Draper pitches for the Kodak Carousel account: images from Mad men, ‘The Wheel’ 


In the next section | look more closely at a range of personal memories 
of slide shows. Some bear witness to my thesis about slides presenting 
an idealised version of life. Some contradict this idea but are telling as 
part of my investigation of the intersection between slides, memory, 
suburban life and family. 


Individual Memories 


After their first trip my parents invested in a slide projector and 
screen... They impressed on me that conducting a successful 
slide evening required careful preparation. Gil and Glasson 
[parents] had been to some shockers. | was dragged along 
to one myself. Much of the evening was spent with necks 
craned trying to make sense of badly photographed historical 
monuments. Slides were upside down and out of order. We 
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were advised to prepare for Italy when up came the Tower of 
London, quickly followed by a horizontal Beefeater. 


This fiasco got my parents thinking. Driving home they started 
to draw up their basic rules for a successful slide evening. 
These included: no more than one slide carousel, only show 
the best slides, no repeats, all slides to be the right way up and 
a clear script for Gil, the narrator. Not all of my suggestions 
were accepted. | could see a place for the horizontal Italian 
Beefeater and the relocation of historical monuments. Glasson 
dismissed me as a ‘silly galoot’.'° 


Aside from the occasional reference to the suburban slide show in 
popular culture, most people born before the mid 1970s have some 
individual memories of slide shows. The above quote is the only 
memory of a suburban slide show | have seen in print but with the aid 
of a Google search, | uncovered what I thought would be a veritable 
goldmine of slide show memories. 


In 2008, a group of Kodachrome enthusiasts set up a website/wiki 
called The Kodachrome project in response to the announcement that 
Kodak was ceasing manufacture of Kodachrome film stock. That a self- 
funded group of enthusiasts would set up a quasi-memorial website 
dedicated to a soon-to-be redundant 70-year-old film stock is remark- 
able in itself. But, after examining the posts, | found it curious that a 
site dedicated to a legendary slide stock had no posts remembering 
actual slide shows. | made a post to try and elicit some responses. 
The recollections quoted below are in response to this post." 


This first memory I’ve quoted at length because it is unusually vivid 
and is a great snap shot of postwar America and slide culture. (The 
Stereo Realist referred to is a 3D camera.) 


The Stereo Realist 

| am a dedicated and long-time stereo photographer. The 
rugged Stereo Realist is my camera of choice. And, right now, 
| am on my last brick of Kodachrome 64. I'll miss it when it's 
gone... 


The Kodachrome slide shows that | remember were 
photographed and projected in 3-D by Emil and Stella Miller 
who were long-time church friends of my parents. 


Emil Miller was corporate/portrait/wedding photographer in 
the post-WWII years in Dayton, Ohio. Dayton at that time was 
a booming industrial center, home to NCR, Delco, Frigidaire, 
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Mead Paper, Lau Industries and a host of other manufacturing 
businesses. The place was full of engineers, machine shops, 
factories, and aerospace firms. All of this provided Em and his 
wife, Stella, with work and interesting photographic subject 
matter. During his assignments Em would often shoot a few 
shots with his Realist for his own collection: inside the office, 
on the plant floor, at the mill. His business was profitable. Emil 
and Stella enjoyed nice vacations: road trips in the summer, 
ski trips in the winter, as well as European or Asian travel. 
This they covered extensively in 3-D. 


In the winter they occasionally hosted parties where they 
would project their slides, the kids sitting on the floor up front 
and the parents comfy on furniture in back and everybody 
wearing cardboard glasses. These shows were a lot of fun, 
not only for the subject matter but for the unusual 3-D effect. 
As the images clicked by, Stella or Em would narrate and tell 
us what we were seeing and who was in the picture. If you've 
never seen well-shot, well-projected 3-D pictures, it's quite 
an experience. We would look at the pictures and feel like 
we could step right into the screen and stand in front of the 
Eiffel Tower, or walk through the gates of the newly opened 
Disneyland. The pictures made quite an impression.'? 


Along with the lounge room 'family slide show', slide shows were also 
used in universities, schools, corporate presentation rooms, clubs and 
Societies, and amongst church and religious groups. Here are some 
other recollections of slide shows from the Kodachrome memorial 
website that allude to other uses of slides: 


"Where's Wally’ 

My History and Geography teacher... used his own slides of 
different historic buildings and scenery to illustrate lessons. 
And every slide included his car on it somewhere even if in 
the distance... rather like "Where's Wally’, but with a green 
Hillman Minx.'? 


The smell of the old glass-bead screen 

When | was a child our family slide shows used one of those 
‘two-at-a-time’ back and forth projectors where you would 
scoop out the last slide while the new one was on the screen 
and then slide the mechanism across to the other side, and 
repeat. | felt really mature when | could do the ‘slide step’ all 
by myself. | also loved the smell of the old glass-bead screen. 
| still do slide shows, but with a carousel projector. Once or 
twice a year | gather fellow F1 racing enthusiasts together 
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and show slides... Nothing beats the look of a projected slide. 
At my son's urging | tried projecting my digital shots but they 
paled in comparison. This year the last of my Kodachrome 
will be exposed at the Canadian and Hungarian G.P.s [Grands 
Prix]. | look forward to the clack and hum of the projector come 
September or October. 


Not surprisingly, most of the posts on ‘Kodachrome Forum’ are from 
respondents living in the United States. In order to draw a broader 
picture, | collected some memories of slide shows from friends and 
acquaintances living in Australia (plus one from Quebec). | have 
reproduced them at some length because, despite their repetition and 
overlap, they build towards a mosaic-like memory of the domestic 
slide show form. 


Visiting Uncle AIf 

| think the first slide show | remember was... probably after 
the War. We were visiting Uncle Alf, who always seemed a 
very severe character to us children. He endeared himself to 
me that day, however, by getting out a projector... 


That set the pattern for innumerable family slide shows, in 
darkened and hot lounge rooms, when the relatives came to 
visit. In those early days of the 1940s and 50s, it was common 
practice to get in the car and 'call in' on unsuspecting relatives 
unannounced (‘We were just passing by...’). So much so that 
housewives always had to have a presentable cake at the 
ready, just in case. Setting up the projector and darkening 
the room provided a communal activity, and watching colour 
pictures go by was seen as a novel entertainment — until with 
the years the novelty wore off. One has to remember that 
Technicolor films were still the exception at the pictures, and 
colour television (let alone computerised images) was a thing 
of the future.'* 


It's maybe Italy but it could be Spain 

Danny and | had a memorable slide night once many years 
ago. His alcoholic uncle, who was actually a sweet and 
sensitive man, set up his Kodak projector with a round 
magazine, many piles of boxes of unsorted, unedited slides 
and his Johnny Walker. He and his wife, both Italian, had made 
annual protracted overseas trips and he wanted to show us 
the results. We sat there for hours in the dark in their grand 
house watching a series of unfocussed, blurry, nebulous 
shapes. He introduced each one pretty well in the same way: 
"This is Aunty Delpha standing in front of — not sure what this 
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is, | think it’s a church, it might be upside down, it looks a bit 
blurred, it’s maybe Italy but it could be Spain. Anyway | think 
it’s a church.’ By this time he was quite drunk and we were 
comatose, still trying to murmur appreciative comments every 
time our eyes fluttered open. ..'® 


The ironing board was favoured 

My memories of slide evenings are of friends or myself using 
slides to recount overseas travel... | can't remember who 
amongst us came up with this technique but the ironing board 
was favoured for supporting the projector in terms of ease 
of movement towards/away from the wall and up or down 
vertically to get the ideal size and location of the image on the 
wall, and in terms of providing space for lining up cartridges... 


While the driving of the projector did seem to be always done 
by a male, and the laying out of the cheese cubes and bits of 
cabanossi on toothpicks always by a female, narration was 
equally distributed between members of the travel party of 
either sex or any gender..." 


SIRT (Slide induced residual trauma) 

When | was a young kid we'd get intermittent visits from two 
of my parents' closest old friends, a married couple who were 
both artists and photographers. They were quite adventurous 
travellers for the time (this would have been the 1950s, early 
1960s) and had become very interested in Japanese arts. 
They would visit after returning from their trips and after 
dinner we were all settled in the living room with a screen and 
slide projector and many, many slides of Japan, explained in 
minute and enthusiastic detail. 


How | dreaded the boredom of these bloody slide shows. 
They were almost certainly of good quality and you'd think 
they should have been interesting, but they seemed to be 
interminable; far worse than the alternatives of playing, reading 
books or watching TV. Mum enjoyed the slides; dad fell asleep 
while claiming to be resting his eyes whenever mum woke 
him up; and | suffered, powerless and restless. Fifty years 
later, effective treatment for the effects of SIRT (Slide Induced 
Residual Trauma) remains a matter of controversy, although 
| am hopeful that a judicious mixture of pharmacology, 
post-Freudian analysis and SEAT (Slide Electro-Aversion 
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Therapy) will alleviate the intermittent symptoms of rectal 
hives, night-sweats and bedwetting.'? 


My step-grandfather Percy went on an around the world trip 
| always wanted one of those carousels. | was so irritated by 
putting in and taking out slides, the getting them the wrong 
way up and inside out. | loved the looking as a family, partly | 
think because the images were of holidays and they reminded 
me of happier times, of being away from the house. Escape. | 
loved them of our pets and of my Nana... 


| still have a slide machine but it has a long carriage — not 
quite the thing of memory. | have the slides from childhood. 
| am always surprised with how few there are but as a kid | 
thought we had loads. 


My step-grandfather Percy went on an around the world trip. 
Was it with a mistress? He didn't take my Nana. | loved seeing 
overseas slides but the atmosphere was fraught, | now think 
because of the relationship dynamics. | don't remember what 
machine he had.’ 


Clickety-click 

Must have been the late 1990s — we were celebrating 
someone's 50th and one of his brothers went to a lot of trouble 
to gather old slides together and showed them in a carousel, 
clickety-click. It was like going back to the 60s and a very 
unusual feeling in the era of the PowerPoint. Many if not most 
of those present remembered other similar evenings in their 
youth, back when there had been no alternative. Indeed, I’m 
sure | wasn't the only one thinking how powerful those old 
slide shows had sometimes been, as these images of 1960s 
and 70s haircuts and automobiles displayed themselves with 
surprising brilliance on a convenient white wall in this late 
1990s basement... There were a lot of people crammed in 
to the available space, perhaps 40 of us, and for that hour or 
hour and a half, the place rocked with laughter and emotions 
ran high, even though the crowd was made up of disparate 
groups, many of whom had not met before... 


Early memory 

| remember two things about these [slide] nights in particular. 
The first was the difficulty my father had in what was a fairly 
dark room to ensure that the slides were correctly placed in the 
frame... The other thing | remember is a sort of childlike vision of 
the magical change which could come over a well-known room 
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in the house when it was suddenly plunged into darkness as the 
show was about to begin. Suddenly the atmosphere changed 
and the flickering image on the moveable screen created a 
definite sense of things being no longer the same. And there 
was a similar odd sensation, as of a spell being broken, when 
the show ended and someone turned the lights back on.?? 


The robbers left behind the slides 

We of course also had the Kodak slide carousel and the 
yellow lidded plastic boxes. My father loved to tell the story 
of how his chemist shop was robbed and somehow all the 
paper photos were stolen but the thieves had left behind the 
slides box and so luckily many of our family memories were 
preserved. | never worked out why the robbers would have 
taken our photos and left behind the slides — perhaps those 
slide boxes were so common and obviously family centric that 
the thieves passed over them as unimportant and of no value 
whatsoever. The fact that those slides were so precious to us 
is | think the subtext of my father's legend of the great shop 
robbery... 


| remember family slide nights with Uncle Tony and Aunty 
Doreen. The kids all in pyjamas and dressing gowns fresh from 
a bath and with slightly damp hair...there were long moments 
of staring and dreaming and becoming trapped together in the 
vibration which was the hum of the projector, the rhythm of the 
carousel and the strength of that beam of light.” 


The next recollection is from a Sydney resident who grew up in Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 


My parents slipped through some kind of space-time hole 
My father did several periods of voluntary work on medical 
aid ships in South America when | was a kid... [He] was a 
pretty good amateur photographer and loved the ceremony of 
slide shows. He'd put hours into preparing the cartridges, and 
preferred showing to a group of at least six adults after dinner 
and a few cocktails (children were allowed to watch as long 
as they didn't interrupt and stayed quiet)... And even though 
he'd tested and rehearsed each show beforehand, there were 
always several slides that were either upside down or got 
stuck in the cartridge. 


| remember the slides of La Paz, Bolivia, and Machu Picchu 
in Peru the best. I think that the strength of these memories is 
as much about the exotic beauty of the scenery shown as the 
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fact that my mother, who is terrified of heights and discovered 
she is particularly susceptible to altitude sickness on a trip 
to La Paz, looked stricken with fear or discomfort in all but 
the mealtime social shots. Narration of slides taken in these 
places invariably became comical, with my father pointing out 
my mother's uneasiness and pallor and my mother shrieking 
about how dreadful the ordeal had been. | have vivid mental 
images of the jungle foliage, moss and ferns grown over 
ruined stones, and big Spanish colonial churches shown in 
some of those slides. The scenes seemed so other-wordly to 
me at the time, and | half suspected my parents had slipped 
through some kind of space-time hole to get to them. | couldn't 
understand how a plane could take someone somewhere so 
different. l'm sure these slide shows had a lot to do with my 
wanting to travel as soon as | could in adulthood — though | 
still haven't been to the heights of South America.?? 


Orson Welles and lamingtons 

Dad's best man, Bill Cronshaw — gay — moved to London in 
[the] fifties /sixties (?) and managed Orson Welles — big bear 
of a lovely man, huge energetic presence, used to boom into 
our lives every so often and dad would ask him if he wanted to 
see some slides. Once he said, ‘only if you have lamingtons’. 
And that became a bit of a saying with Bill C and our family 
— shame, there's no lamingtons — a potential way out of slide 
evenings... 


| can still feel the heat of the lamp and the hear the click click 
in the dark and remember the frustration [felt towards] the one 
with the controls moving too fast, or more often too slow...?? 


In response to the above memories, l'd like to mention one aspect 
of Don Draper's pitch to do with the words ‘nostalgia’ and ‘memory’. 
Here's the opening of Don's pitch: 


My first job | was in-house at a fur company with this old pro 
copywriter. Greek, named Teddy. And Teddy told me the most 
important idea in advertising is ‘new’. Creates an itch. You 
simply put your product in there as a kind of calamine lotion. 
But he also talked about a deeper bond with the product: 
nostalgia. It's delicate but potent. Teddy told me that in Greek, 
‘nostalgia’ literally means ‘the pain from an old wound’. It's a 
twinge in your heart far more powerful than memory alone... 


In everyday usage 'nostalgia' usually refers to a sentimental memory 
of the past. It has a syrupy connotation to do with 'the good old 
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days’. A critical or Marxist take on the word is likely to be even more 
pejorative. Something like: ‘nostalgia equals history minus politics’, 
or ‘nostalgia is de-politicised history’. | don’t have an issue with any 
of these interpretations of the word but in relation to slide shows and 
memory, | am interested in the ‘Don Draper/Teddy’ idea of nostalgia 
being ‘the pain from an old wound’. 


In the above cross section of individual memories, there are certainly 
several mentions of boredom but none of the accounts are a testimony 
to pain (except perhaps the SIRT victim!). However, there does seem 
to be something going on that is ‘more powerful than memory alone’. 
Technology and malfunction features, as well as memories of senses 
other than sight: smell, touch (the heat of the projectors), taste and 
sound (the hum of projectors). It is also interesting how many of these 
memories are ‘father stories’ (and there are several more that fit this 
category, not included here). In the next section | delve deeper in this 
vein with a slide show and ‘father story’ of my own. 


My Inheritance 

My father died in the late 1990s, before the official end of Kodachrome 
and carousels. As a young man he had been relatively ‘well off’, 
though neither of his parents were ‘from money’. His father left school 
at 14 and a few years later went off to fight in World War I. He survived 
Gallipoli and France and then after the war made money, managing a 
hosiery company. Both of my father’s parents died before he was 30 
and so, as a young man, he inherited a tidy sum. In addition to this 
family nest egg, my father earned a good income doing white-collar 
managerial jobs until his early fifties. 


However, by the end of his life, he had spent this money and more. 
In fact, he declared bankruptcy, not long before he died, as a way 
of shoring up some of his excessive credit card debts. This wasn't 
some Alan Bond-like ruse. It helped keep the wolf from his door and 
was a reflection of a hard financial truth. So much so, that the only 
material goods and possessions | inherited from my father were an 
old egg-beater, a small power drill and some binoculars that had 
belonged to his father in World War I. 


My inheritance: egg beater and power drill (Photo: Andrew Taylor, 2012), 
WW1 binoculars and case (Photo: Andrew Taylor, 2012) 
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| didn't really care then about this lack of material inheritance and | 
still don't. However, there was another piece of material inheritance 
that came my way several years after my father died. This, | did care 
about. 


On my 40th birthday, five years after my father's death, my mother 
and sister flew from Melbourne to Sydney and gave me the family 
slide collection (mostly Kodachrome slides from the 1950s and early 
60s). Perhaps, for the rest of the family, it was a case of clearing out 
junk no one else wanted, but for me it was like being given the family 
jewels. | had studied cinematography at film school? and was inter- 
ested in popular photography and archival images, so it made sense 
to pass the collection on to me. Physically, | became the caretaker of 
the family collection — looking after about 1500 slides and a 35mm 
Kodak carousel slide projector. Symbolically, it felt like | was being 
given an important role in maintaining family history and memory. 


My other inheritance: slides and carousel projector (Photo: Andrew Taylor, 2012) 


| also had a party for my 40th. At the time, | lived in a block of flats in 
Bondi.?? The flats had a sizeable backyard for that part of the world 
and as it was a typically hot and humid February night, we held the 
party outdoors. We drank vodka and lime-based cocktails in the 
garden under a canopy of two huge crepe myrtles, bursting with pink 
blossom. | put together a carousel of slides and towards the end of 
the night projected them on a sheet rigged deep in the dark lush 
recesses of the backyard. 


It was only in writing this account that | noticed the metaphorical 
nature of the words: 'projected... on a sheet rigged deep in the dark 


lush recesses of the backyard’. | was trying to be literal and descrip- 


EE tive about the site for my birthday slide show and had no intention of 
creating any psychological double meaning. While this slide collec- 

AAE tion was a significant material inheritance | received from my father, 
— M paradoxically, it is also a non-material inheritance as well. Slides are 


tangible material objects but slides and photos are also just images 
— not the real thing, but traces of the real thing. They are physical 
and ghostly. Or, in Susan Sontag's words: 'a photograph is not only 
an image... an interpretation of the real; it is also a trace, something 
directly stenciled off the real, like a footprint or a death mask.?$ 


Kodachrome slides from the Taylor family collection, 1952-1965 (Photos: John and Gilly Taylor) 


Conclusion: New York Performance Art Meets 1970s Melbourne 
Suburbia 


In the seventies we had a lot of slide shows, smoked a lot of 
dope and enjoyed them enormously. We took slides for quality 
and preferred them over photographs and they sat alongside 
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Super 8 for us. | think that must have been influenced by artist 
practice. ..?' 


In 2005, Darsie Alexander curated a show for the Baltimore Museum 
of Art, featuring artists who had worked with slides, as part of 
the conceptual, performance and installation art movements that 
blossomed in the 1960s and 70s. In an introductory essay in Slide 
show, a book released in conjunction with the exhibition,?* Alexander 
argues that artists from this era ‘were interested in the slide medium 
because it was free of artistic pretence and pedigree: it was cheap, 
user friendly, and easy to produce"? 


Projected slides were used as early as 1952 by John Cage in the 
ground-breaking Theatre piece no.1 and initially the strongest propo- 
nents of slide projection came from conceptual artists exploring the 
concept of time. According to Alexander: 


Slide projection... provided a way to capture time by operating 
as a vehicle for photographs made at split-second intervals; 
moreover, as a system for automating and moving still images, 
it registered time... 


Slide projection was often considered a bridge between 
photography and film. The round slide carousel (favoured 
by artists) contains successive slots for images, which are 
projected in time and in sequence like a film. But by the same 
token, the different frames capture a past moment that was 
taken out of time, like a photograph...?? 


Alexander discusses artists who used slides in performance art, and 
for political protest and public projections. Alexander's essay also 
discusses the late seventies New York Lower East Side ‘No Wave’ 
milieu, where alternative clubs, bars, warehouses and loft spaces 
were the venues de jour, and performance events frequently ‘mixed 
up' music, performance, home movies and slides shows. The New 
York based artist Jack Smith personifies this trend. Smith, a legendary 
part of the New York avant-garde, gained notoriety for his 1962 film, 
Flaming creatures (still officially banned in the US to this day). In the 
late seventies and early eighties Smith became famous for his trans- 
gressive performances and ‘boiled lobster colour slide shows’. These 
slide shows or ‘jams’ mixed a camp, kitsch and orientalist aesthetic 
with an angry protest against the avaricious ‘landlordism’ eating up 
the Lower East Side. 
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Jack Smith, still from Boiled lobster colour slide show, 1970—88 


In 1980 Jack Smith moved 'uptown' to an abandoned massage parlour 
that was the venue for The Times Square show (1980). Another artist 
participating in this show was Nan Goldin. Since moving from Boston 
in 1978, Goldin had given impromptu slide shows featuring her and 
her friends in bars and clubs on the Lower East Side. Goldin's photo- 
graphs of the New York demi-monde are probably the best-known 
work surviving from this time. These images were reworked into a 
slide show performance piece that became a cult hit, The ballad of 
sexual dependency (1986). 


Images from Nan Goldin, The ballad of sexual dependency, 1986 
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New York's Lower East Side is a long way from the suburbs of Melbourne, 
where | grew up, but the carousel has almost completed its revolution. 
In order to bring my focus back to Australia and the suburban slide 
show, | am going to end back at the beginning, with a reflection on 
the Woodstock slide event. At the time of the Nan Goldin and Jack 
Smith slide shows, | was a school kid living in the suburbs, and have 
no memory of the performance and installation art scenes or of slides 
being used in this way. Thinking back on it though, | guess part of 
the reason the Woodstock event has remained vivid in my memory is 
the performative aspect. There were at least 100 people at the party 
and at some point the party must have been stopped for my father to 
do his slide thing. The space was darkened, a sheet rigged or a wall 
co-opted, and a ‘mixed bag’ carousel of slides were played. The theme: 
‘images of my family and friends over the past 20 years’. On the one 
hand, the event was naff and looked back to the socially conservative 
'suburban' slide show; and on the other hand, it was aligned with a 
seventies ‘happening’, or at least, a party performance event. (And my 
father had the wit to keep it relatively short and contained.) 


Certainly, following the demise of the suburban slide show, we didn't 
all become performance and installation artists. (Thank goodness!) 
But maybe our lounge room slide shows were an idiosyncratic 
suburban form of performance and installation art; and the carefully 
arranged seating in the basement, the cabanossi, and the inter- 
spouse bickering was part of the act, the performance, the event. 
And, like performance and installation art, suburban slide shows often 
seemed amateurish and ad hoc, or long and stupefyingly boring. But 
again, just like performance and installation art, sometimes these 
shows filled us with awe and wonder. We got to travel by a Don 
Draper-like time machine to a place and time far, far away. 


Couple in late afternoon light looking at the view from the Empire State Building (with pre 9/11 World Trade Towers in the 
background), New York (Kodachrome slide: Andrew Taylor, 1988) 


CONNECTING TO THE PAST 
Anna Clark 
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MEMORY AND HISTORY IN AUSTRALIAN COMMUNITIES 


Anna Clark 


Shortly before my grandmother Dymphna died she called me 
into her room. She was tired and wincing with pain. '| want 
to show you The Box, she said. But she looked so sick that | 
suggested we leave it until after she had rested. | had seen its 
contents maybe 10 years earlier, when | was 11 or 12. | didn't 
really know anything about this box, except that it was old, it 
came from Sweden and had been passed down the female line 
in our family. 
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As the oldest female grandchild, Dymphna told me that | was to inherit 
the box. But we hadn't talked about it again till that night shortly before 
her death. lm still kicking myself for suggesting we wait, because 
she died before we could look at the box together. 


Inside it is a little scrap of paper, written in Swedish: 


This box was presented in 1826 

it was given by sculptor Santesson to his half-sister Bothilda 
Ósterberg to be cared for and bequeathed to the eldest 
daughter in the female line. (If it should go astray, whoever is 
in possession of it is requested to return it.) It was left to Sofi 
Sjölin, born Österberg, eldest daughter of Bothilda Österberg 
on her death in 1845. 


On Sofi Sjólin's death this box was left to Ida Brandtman, born 
Sjólin, in 1890. She was at that time the eldest daughter. 


So I'm left with this precious piece of family history — yet | don't really 
comprehend its meaning, and l'm gripped with a desire to know more. 
There are endless compartments in the box that are made up of 
drawers and lids and secret places. Some are empty, others contain 
relics of forgotten family stories: a lock of hair, a Scandinavian brooch, 
traditional Swedish beads, photos of children and grandchildren and 
mothers and fathers, as well as private letters. 


Within the box there is also a genealogy, written in Swedish, that 
explains the births, marriages and deaths of its owners. It left Sweden 
and sailed all over the world for over a century: to South Africa, 
the Congo, Belgium and then Australia. It finally sat on the chest 
of drawers in the corridor of my grandmother's suburban house in 
Canberra for thirty years, yet another relic of her large, extended 
family. Now I have the box, and can see where she added me on to 
the list soon before she died: 'Axel Clark, married Alison Macintyre 
1968. Children: Tom, Solomon, Anna born 1978, married...’ (where 
she left a convenient blank). 


When | inherited this box | was left with a sense of a longing for 
understanding that | couldn't properly make sense of. | scoured family 
records and went on trip to Sweden in search for more answers. | 
know I’m not alone here — so many of us have profound desires to 
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connect to the past, particularly as we get older and have children, 
or lose someone important to us. 


The experience of that unexpectedly powerful urge to uncover those 
family stories in turn made me want to explore the very nature of 
historical consciousness, in particular that question of historical 
connection, and what it means in our communities to be historically 
connected. On the one hand, we have this intense historical engage- 
ment, this burning desire to find out more: any visit to a local library 
or public archive shows ordinary people consumed with interest in 
their family and local histories. Where do | come from?’, they ask. 
"What is my story?' On the other, there's a powerful public anxiety 
that we don't know enough about the past, that our national futures 
are being jeopardized by a grave historical ignorance that begins 
in school and extends into our lives as citizens. So let's look at this 
paradox of historical consciousness as it plays out in the suburbs of 
our everyday life. 


There's a pervasive concern about the state of historical knowledge 
that reverberates around the world. After a German a study in 2000 
revealed worrying levels of knowledge among adolescents about 
National Socialism there was significant debate over the effectiveness 
of fifty years of history teaching since Nazism. Stunned outrage also 
followed in the UK when some students answered in a 2001 survey 
that they thought Hitler was Britain's Prime Minister in World War II. 
That same year, only 39 per cent of respondents ‘passed’ a Canadian 
history quiz, which threw commentators there into a similar frenzy. 


Australia is no exception. In 1997, for example, a national survey 
showed that only 18 per cent of those interviewed knew Edmund 
Barton was Australia's first prime minister. And in a 2006 report on 
the state of civics and citizenship noted that only 23 per cent of 
year 10 students knew Australia Day commemorated the arrival of 
the British in 1788.? Headlines proclaiming the latest ‘disappointing’ 
survey result or ‘dangerous’ level of national knowledge now read like 
clichés — and it's sadly ironic that anxiety about Australian history 
seems inversely proportionate to engagement with it. But as the 
Canadian history educationist Alan Sears has argued, so long as 
that discourse of 'crisis' dominates public debates about the past, a 
more reflective discussion about historical connection continues to be 
overshadowed.? While anxious debates about the state of Australian 
history reveal the political potency of national collective memory, 
questions about the nature of history and historical consciousness 
remain largely un-examined in public debate. 
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As a way into some of those questions | interviewed 100 people (indi- 
vidually and in groups) from five very different communities around 
the country about their attitudes to history as part of a larger study 
on historical consciousness in Australia: | visited community groups 
in the suburbs of Marrickville and Chatswood in Sydney's inner-west 
and north shore, and St Albans in outer western Melbourne, as well 
as the country towns of Rockhampton in Central Queensland and 
Derby in the Kimberley. At a time when national historical debate 
is still dominated by the ‘history wars',^ this qualitative research 
investigates the historical connection (and disconnection) of 'ordinary 
people’. Their quotidian discourses of Australian history provide us 
with a unique picture of national memory and history day-to-day. 


This scholarly desire to get in touch with the ordinary has been 
particularly influenced by Judith Brett and Anthony Moran’s excellent 
long-term qualitative study, Ordinary People’s Politics, which traced 
the political beliefs and engagement of several Australians over many 
years.° Like them, | am interested in how ordinary people engage with 
national concerns — in this case the nation's history. The sense of 
‘the suburban’ is also critical here: this is not simply the geographical 
space of Australian suburbs, but a sense of everyday life that such 
imagery powerfully represents.$ 


In this way, the research wants to populate discussions about national 
history with the voices of ordinary people from around the country. 
It asks how people think historically out there in ‘lawn-mower land’, 
as the former New South Wales Premier Nathan Rees notoriously 
quipped.’ That belt of ‘mainstream Australia’, courted as 'battlers' by 
the conservative Howard Government, and 'working families' by his 
Labor successors — what connects them to history? 


In saying that, | also use the term 'ordinary' advisedly. The idea of 
the ordinary Australian, inhabiting that suburban mainstream, has 
become a potent emblem of political debate in Australia. But | persist 
with this image, because that is how many people see, and describe, 
themselves.? And | want their voices and opinions to contribute to the 
public historical discourse and debate. The participants in the study 
are neither professional historians, politicians nor public commenta- 
tors, but they do have opinions about Australian history that warrant 
acknowledgement and examination. 


In this sense, | hope to produce what historians Jean Burgess, Helen 
Klaebe and Kelly McWilliam have called 'participatory public history' 
— those ‘ordinary’ or ‘vernacular’ historical conversations.? While 
there's an apparent dearth of factual historical knowledge, does that 
mean ordinary people simply don't think or care about the nation's 
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past? Using these interviews, | want to probe that suburban anomaly 
of historical consciousness: despite the tenor of anxious debate over 
the national ‘story’, local and personal historical engagement seems 
more popular than ever. 


Heritage groups, genealogical societies and community history 
organisations are actively engaging communities around the country 
and are avid producers and consumers of history. The Federation 
of Australian Historical Societies represents about 1000 groups, 
including nearly 100,000 members, and there are around 3000 
local and community museums. As Martha Sear, a curator at the 
National Museum of Australia, noted playfully: 'Australians love histo- 
ry-making*.'? International research confirms we're not alone." 


The growing digitisation of archives and reach of the internet has 
enabled unprecedented access for people to research and write 
family histories and personal memoirs. Meanwhile, the consumption 
of popular histories — through film and television, fiction, and even 
heritage tourism — demonstrates a widespread historical engage- 
ment.'? The question is, why do people connect to these histories, 
while national knowledge remains apparently alienating? 


Two influential studies that have been done over the last ten or 
fifteen years begin shed light on this popular interest in the past. 
Roy Rosenzweig and David Thelen's influential study The Presence 
of the Past, noted a wealth of ‘popular history making’ in the United 
States in addition to more established academic and official histor- 
ical productions. Based on that American study, Paul Ashton and 
Paula Hamilton's Australians and the Past project interviewed 500 
Australians about their relationships with the past. A further Canadian 
project has since been completed using similar methodologies.’ 
Such research noted a widespread popular contemplation of history 
that Ashton and Hamilton neatly termed ‘past-mindedness’. It also 
confirmed ordinary people's distinct lack of engagement with more 
formal national narratives, which they considered to be much more 
prescribed and remote — disconnected from their everyday lives.” 


While participants in such studies often found it difficult to engage 
directly with the national history they learnt at school, for example, 
their own stories and experiences generated very strong connections 
with the past. Respondents kept objects to pass on to their own 
children or grandchildren, participated in family reunions, compiled 
genealogies, visited museums, heritage trails and historical societies. 
They talked about the past with their friends and families, and they 
avidly consumed history — in the form of historical fiction, documen- 
taries and popular history books. And the distinction between that 
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tactile, familiar inheritance we get from more local, personal histories 
and the official, often alienating narratives of History — with a capital 
‘H’ — has been widely noted in memory studies and public history.! 
Likewise, many of the people | have spoken with for this research are 
strongly connected to the past — through their family, their local history 
or their cultural background as refugees, Indigenous Australians and 
so on. Many had objects they wanted to pass on to the next gener- 
ation, or objects that had been passed on to them. They also spoke 
about family reunions and conversations about family history. 


This interview with a group from the men's shed in the Sydney suburb 
of Chatswood is a typical example: 


Do any of you have any objects that you want to pass on to 
the next generation? 

Neville: Now l'm trying to find things to create the family history. 
l've got step-children, and | gave my great-grandfather's silver 
pocket-watch to one of my step-sons when he was married. 
And now I’m passing on the family bible, what I’m calling the 
family bible, to my son. 


And has that interest in passing things on come about as 
you've gotten older? 

Peter: As you see that end date, you think, ‘maybe l'd like just 
something left behind’! 


For two Indigenous participants, it wasn't things that needed passing 
on, but language, culture and place. Jenny, an elder from Derby, was 
in the process of organising a return to country for her extended 
family group to their traditional lands in the Kimberley: ‘I realise now 
with my grandchildren I’ve got a lot of work to do with teaching them 
what | know', she said. Her sister Violet chimed in: 'So we're trying 
to take our kids up there’. 


Older Australians aren't the only ones forging connections between 
generations. Some university students from the western Melbourne 
suburb St Albans were similarly interested in questions of inheritance: 


Kyleen: | have a pendent that my mother received from Ireland 
when she was a baby. And because it was so expensive to 
send things over, my aunt sewed it into the gown of one of her 
baby outfits. She's passed it onto me, and I’ve passed it onto 
my daughter now. 

Sylvie: That’s nice. 

Sasha: When | got married, my Oma gave me her wedding 
ring. That’s pretty special. 
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And yet, while history figures in these young people's lives, they don't 
particularly connect with Australian history as a national narrative: 


Do any of you feel connected to Australia's past? 

All: No 

Sylvie: Personally, no. 

Why is that? 

Sasha: I think, | don't know, for me, like, we never even really 
learnt much Australian history in school. | can't even remember 
learning about explorers, | mean, let alone Indigenous 
Australia, or anything. 


A group of youth workers in St Albans also expressed an explicit 
disinterest in an official national history: 


Do any of you feel at all connected to Australia's past? 
Andrew: | don't feel particularly connected. Because | see 
myself as an Aussie and stuff, but like, my family tree and 
stuff just cut into Australia's history, if you get what | mean. 
So we weren't there from the beginning and we don't really 
have any Australian descendents [sic] or anything like that. So 
| don't feel particularly connected, but it's interesting. It's not 
really a part of me so much. 

Matthew: The thing is, we all pretty much know the Australian 
history. The Hume and Hovell monument is over there 
[pointing], we know about the goldrush and all that stuff. But 
all that stuff happened however long ago, and all that stuff 
changes so quickly, it's just not us. We're us for us, not for 
what they were. 


These young Australians feel as if they have been exposed to an 
official national history, but that narrative doesn't properly speak to 
their own experiences — ‘it’s just not us’, as Matthew said. This history 
is taught in school — sometimes sporadically, sometimes repetitiously. 
It is emphasised in public historical celebrations and anniversaries 
and is bolstered by significant political funding and support. Despite 
that concerted effort, however, it continues to languish in everyday 
life, as those repeated surveys confirm. 


Jarred, another young participant from Rockhampton, answered with 
similar reluctance when asked how connected he felt to Australian 
history: ‘Um, | guess | have to be. | don't feel it, but | have to be 
because | was born and raised here. So | am part of it, whether | like 
it or not. | haven't got a choice, so yeah’. 
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When participants did connect to that Australian story it was generally 
through the prism of their own experience. As Don from Marrickville 
explained: ‘Well, | suppose | connect with it [Australian history] from 
my own local community, because I’m involved on the street, both 
creatively and socially with my community, and many of those people 
go back a long time. So I have that kind of connection.’ Vicki's engage- 
ment with Australian history also emphasised personal links: 


Do you feel particularly connected to Australian history? 
Vicki: Definitely, definitely. 

Why is that? 

Vicki: Well, everyone's bragging about convicts these days, 
but because | did have ancestors coming out on the First Fleet, 
and probably being 9th generation Australian, | probably feel 
very Australian. So there's a very strong feeling of, um, | just 
want to know everything | can about Australian history. 


The historian Michael Kammen has rightly argued that ‘family and 
pastness are clearly not the same as history and should not be 
conflated with it" And this study doesn't pretend its participants’ 
perspectives equate to the sort of historical thinking we might expect 
from practising historians or graduates. Treasuring granny's embroi- 
dery (or inheriting her box!) does not make us historians, per se. 
But it does reveal how historical connections are fostered, and that 
historians, education departments and governments intent on raising 
levels of historical knowledge ignore the nature of this relationship 
at their peril. 


Indeed, the centrality of that personal element in connecting to history 
was even articulated by participants themselves. Manisha, a thir- 
ty-year-old Sri Lankan Australian student in St Albans explained why 
that intimate relationship to the past spoke more than any official 
narrative: ‘I think it's different, because you're connected to that history 
or that part of history, rather than history as a whole, you know what 
| mean? That's my personal view anyway.’ 


As Wai, a community radio worker from Derby in Western Australia, 
explained: ‘History was taught in school, but | don't think you connect 
with it as much’, she said. ‘When you can make a personal connection 
to history | think it means more to you than just reading about how 
Captain Cook discovered Australia.’ Laurel from Marrickville in Sydney 
also emphasised that need for an explicit connection with the past: 


| think if you realise you have a connection with a certain 
place or area, you then develop an interest in that area. I’ve 
got this interest in the St Peters area [in inner Sydney]... So 
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| think, if you've really got a connection, or something that 
you're researching about that area, you want to go and find 
out more. 


Ultimately, that national narrative, so often presented in school 
curricula and national celebrations with conventional periodisations 
and themes, didn't figure at the forefront of participants' historical 
engagement. Instead, any national historical recognition only occurs 
when they can situate themselves and their own family stories within or 
alongside the national narrative. Their connection with the Australian 
story is framed by personal experience, rather than the overt presence 
of an innate, official and abstract national history. 


Take Malcolm, a member of a bush regeneration group in Sydney's 
Chatswood. For him, travelling around Australia generated his 
interest in its history because he was able to experience it in person: 
"Wherever you go in Australia, there's always a small museum or 
there's something to remind you of the history of the area’, he said. 
‘Even in the smallest town, usually there's a museum of some kind.’ 


For two recent migrants to Sydney, those ties to the past were even 
sensory. Quyen thought about her history in Vietnam while walking 
through the Sydney suburb of Marrickville during Chinese New Year 
celebrations, with the smells of traditional Vietnamese festive cooking 
and fireworks wafting over the street: ‘I love it’, she said. ‘I feel it inside 
me. | don’t know how to explain it, but | feel it inside.’ For Moushuni, 
the sight of a sugar cane farm in northern Australia brought back 
vivid memories of growing up in Bangladesh. Again, it’s that sense 
of intimacy and familiarity tugging at our senses. 


Despite such strong ties to the past, adherance to national history 
remains elusive. That’s not because participants don’t believe in 
the importance of Australian history. As the students in St Albans 
explained: 


Do you think Australian history important to know? 

Manisha: Oh | think it is important. 

Silvie: Oh, definitely. 

Selena: Very important. 

Manisha: | think it’s only now that I’m starting to realise that, 
yeah, | do need to know more about Australia, especially 
learning world history. And yeah, it is a small part of it — 
the history isn’t as large as other histories, really — but it is 
important, because that’s where we live and after our studies, 
that’s where we're going to be working — you know, in Australian 
communities. So we need to know where all these and things 
like that came from. 
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These participants aren't ignorant. Overwhelmingly, they understand 
the significance of knowing Australian history, but they are motivated 
by deep and personal ties to the past above any sense of national duty. 
"We all make histories endlessly', Australian historian Greg Dening 
once mused. ‘It is our human condition to make histories." That 
constant presence of the past as an effect of our humanity also 
captivated Paul Ricouer, who wrote about our 'historicity' — the 'funda- 
mental and radical fact that we make history, that we are immersed 
in history, that we are historical beings'.'? So many of my participants 
confirm this, as they described the strong interest in their family and 
community histories across generations. 


Historical consciousness includes not only humanity's interest in the 
past, but also its capacity for critical historicism, as Jórn Rüsen has 
articulated: it is both innate — in that we recollect — and learnt — through 
the disciplinary skills of history.2° And as Sam Wineburg has tirelessly 
advocated, those skills of historical thinking demand critical faculties: 
an ability to interrogate historical sources (even our grandparents), 
to negotiate different perspectives and to reconcile historical values 
with contemporary judgements.?' 


So I'm wary of the potential for this project to conflate ‘nostalgia’ and 
‘enthusiasm’ for the past with actual historical knowledge. As Michael 
Kammen warns, having ‘feelings about the past’ is not enough to 
qualify as a ‘history maker'.?? But | also strongly believe these intimate 
historical connections should not be dismissed as unhistorical — 
because they are deeply rooted in history. What’s more, this ordinary, 
historical engagement reveals a lot about what connects people to 
the past in this both metaphorical and lived suburbia of everyday 
Australian life. 


In other words, we don’t need to ‘overcome’ personal connections 
in order to facilitate historical thinking. Indeed, as Rusen suggests, 
that very connectedness is a critical component of our historical 
consciousness. Similarly, what | see in these interviews isn’t a romantic 
nostalgia at the expense of historical complexity, but an insight into 
this paradox of historical consciousness. We devour the past, but 
when it comes to engaging with national history, our connections 
clearly start to fray a little. Political and public pressure to engage 
with the ‘Australian story’ does not resonate with an otherwise histor- 
ically-minded community. 


While academics and politicians endlessly squirm over the meaning 
and purpose of the Australian story (and | must plead guilty here, too), 
ordinary people around the country actively engage with the nation’s 
past. But they do so in distinctly personal ways. It’s a pity so much 
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of that public discussion and debate doesn't seem to understand 
the reality of historical connection or contemplate the need to foster 
historical knowledge which acknowledges that reality. 


As Janie, an Indigenous teacher from Derby explained: ‘When you 
start losing the old ones, your history disappears’. She meant it literally, 
of course, for so much Indigenous history is custodial. But you can 
also use her comments as a metaphor for history more broadly. When 
we lose those connections from the story, those people and places 
connected to us, we lose the power of the story itself. 


PLACE 


A PLACE FOR EVERYONE 
Paul Ashton 
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CONSTRUCTING 1920s SUBURBAN SYDNEY 


Paul Ashton 


After World War |, Sydney experienced an enormous surge in 
the construction of suburban homes. These ranged from modest 
wooden cottages for the working classes to mansions in areas 
such as the North Shore. Collectively, these buildings formed 
a mass of material culture and represented a specific form of 
cultural consumption. As Pierre Bourdieu has observed, cultural 
consumption is ‘predisposed, consciously and deliberately or 
not, to fulfill a social function of legitimating social difference"! 
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The new suburbs, divergent and demarcated as they were, became 
vehicles for the expression and identification of class and the foun- 
dation for modern community formation. In a period of rapid change, 
and one that witnessed significant social dislocations emanating from 
the war, as well as industrial disputes and economic recession during 
the 1920s, suburbs were also, paradoxically, a bulwark against mass 
society. Ideologues, experts and others promoted the virtues of the 
salubrious suburbs. But the new suburban order perpetuated old 
hierarchies and heightened class quarantining. 


Dependent on industrialization — heralded in Australia with the opening 
of BHP's Newcastle steelworks in 1915 — the rise of mass society 
had on one hand a leveling effect on the culture. Mass production 
of homes and building supplies, clothes, furniture and art fostered 
— or at least appeared to foster — a growing homogeneity in society. 
Developments in mass or popular culture — including radio, first 
commercially broadcast in Australia in 1923, cinema and sport — did 
likewise. Radical changes in mass communication and transportation 
also increased contact between different classes and groups.? On 
the other hand, the emergence of mass society challenged authority 
and tradition. Class differences became blurred as status symbols 
changed and social and physical mobility increased.? 


The spread of the new suburbia entailed a re-configuration of social 
relations and perceptions of class in the process of community 
formation. The proliferation and consolidation of local government — as 
well as cultural institutions such as golf clubs and progress associa- 
tions — were integral to this process, and impacted on the landscape. 
But it was not the ideals of enlightened politicians and bureaucrats 
or the new breed of crusading town planners that underpinned these 
developments. Rather, bourgeois culture, with its characteristically 
galvanizing adaptability, assimilated ideological conflicts, appropri- 
ated planning mantras and relocated an expanded antipodean version 
of the English code of gentility — involving notions of gentlemanly 
virtues and cultured living^ — into an evolving pattern of respectability 
which was becoming increasingly suburban and anti-urban from the 
latter half of the 19th century. The self-professed heirs of the gentry 
tradition were to see themselves, and be seen, as steadfast social 
pillars in a rapidly changing and threatening world. Modern ideas 
and social practices were shunned in suburbia, which became the 
heartland of a refurbished liberalism. The emerging suburbs became 
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material expressions and confirmations of the new social order. Their 
growth was driven in part by the powerful ideology of ‘progress’. 


The Rise of the Suburb 

It was not long after European invasion that Sydney had suburbs. 
Sydney Town’s first ‘genteel’ suburb was on Woolloomooloo Hill, later 
referred to as Potts Point. Here in the later 1820s and early 1830s 
suburban villas - some marine, some in the round — sprang up as the 
colony's self-styled gentry — in reality a new and powerful officialdom 
— removed itself from the town. Affecting genteel pretensions, these 
'pure merinos' chose suitable names for their grand homes: Tusculum, 
Bona Vista, Grantham, Springfield, Rose Bank, Orwell.5 John Claudius 
Loudon, Scottish horticulturalist and landscape gardener, extolled the 
virtues of the suburban villa at the height of its popularity in Britain 
at the close of the 1830s: 


The enjoyments to be derived from a suburban villa depend 
principally on a knowledge of the resources which a garden, 
however, small, is capable of affording. The benefits 
experienced by breathing air unconfined by those streets 
of houses, and uncontaminated by the smoke of chimneys, 
the cheerful aspect of vegetation, the singing of birds in 
their season; and the enlivening effect of finding ourselves 
unpent-up by buildings, and in comparatively [sic] unlimited 
space are felt by most people... 


The Object which a person has in view in desiring a country 
[that is, out-of-town] residence will necessarily influence his 
choice. Health and recreation are the most universal objects, 
but joined to these, or independent of them, is the love of 
distinction; of retirement; of seclusion; of horses and dogs, 
which a country residence affords an excuse for maintaining; 
of astronomy, botany, gardening and entomology; or of some 
other study which can better be carried on in the country or in 
the suburbs of a town, than in the town itself.® 


Most of Sydney's wealthy merchants, however, located their principal 
residences in what is arguably the city's oldest suburb, The Rocks. 
Building mansions along a ridge overlooking Sydney Cove, many of 
Sydney's leading traders took advantage of views, breezes, good 
drainage and close proximity to their immediate sources of wealth." 
Further down the hill, the lower orders lived in crowded and often 
dangerous conditions close to their places of work. 


These patterns and themes, in various manifestations and locales, 
were to be repeated throughout the 19th century and beyond in 
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Sydney as the city and its growing metropolis experienced cycles of 
economic growth and physical expansion and redevelopment. The 
rise of British style building societies from the mid 19th century in 
Australia was an important factor in the growth of small but significant 
levels of home-ownership among the respectable working classes. 
At this time, the acquisition of property gave men in the lower social 
orders access to voting and other political rights. And directorships 
on building society boards could also lead to upward social mobility 
and great wealth. Financial disasters and scandals in this industry, 
however, were not unknown.® 


During most of the 19th century, however, suburbia was largely a 
place for the well-to-do, along with those who provided daily services 
for them. In 1841, for example, only 5534 people (or 4.3 per cent of 
the total population of the colony) were living in Sydney's suburbs 
(excluding the older, inner most suburbs). By 1891, 275 631 subur- 
banites appeared on the census (or 24.5 per cent of New South 
Wales population, again excluding the inner most suburbs).? Such 
growth reflected the rise of middle-class and bourgeois suburbs in 
the post gold-rush period, particularly in the late 1870s and 1880s. 
The expansion of horse-drawn bus routes had in part facilitated this 
suburban surge but this was a relatively expensive mode of transport.'? 
Unless a suburb was located along a railway line, spare time and a 
private means of transit were prerequisites for moving out of the city 
or its immediate environs. Working-class aspirations to own a free- 
standing or semi-detached home on a modest or quarter acre block 
were only possible towards the end of the 19th century and mainly 
in the 20th century." Indeed, it was the post World War | period that 
saw the spread and consolidation of the suburbs as the dominant 
mode of spatial organisation. 


Changes in transportation were critical to the spread of the suburbs. 
Throughout the industrialising world, and in other economically 
integrated centres, major cities experienced a rise in urban mass 
transportation systems.'? Sydney was at the forefront of such devel- 
opments in Australia? Steam had been the dominant form of power 
in 19th-century Sydney. From the early 1900s, steam trams were 
converted to electric traction as Sydney underwent electrification. 
And as Audley has rightly argued, the 'emphasis in tramway operation 
was to provide a service to outer suburbs’. Thus the combination 
of electric trams and trains — the latter catering mainly for mass 
commuter movements to and from the City of Sydney — now helped 
drive the expansion of older, outer suburbs and villages and the 
development of new outer suburbs. 
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The spread of the suburbs is reflected in the changing balance 
between urban and suburban populations. In 1911, census figures 
reveal that more than a third of people living in the metropolis resided 
in the City of Sydney and its adjoining suburbs of Glebe, Newtown, 
Redfern, Paddington, Erskinville and Waterloo. A decade later that 
figure had fallen to just under one quarter. At the 1933 census only 16 
per cent of the inhabitants of Greater Sydney lived in the city and its 
immediately adjoining inner suburbs.'? The suburb had come of age. 


‘Building Progress in Sydney’ 

Peter Spearritt has analysed the expansion of the metropolis and the 
rise of 1920s suburban Sydney in his pioneering work Sydney since 
the Twenties, subsequently published with revisions as Sydney’s 
century.^ Contemporary observers viewed fluctuations in the building 
industry with great interest and at times anxiety. It was not simply 
that they were concerned with monitoring the industry’s progress 
as a measure of capital accumulation per se. ‘Progress’ itself was 
being ‘built’ in Sydney. This powerful, middle-class ideology, with a 
connection to euthenics and the garden city movement," rested on 
the belief that general material advancement would lead naturally to 
improved living conditions for all and to the moral improvement of 
society. While the loss of the familiar was disturbing in many ways, 
progress was paramount and 'natural'. Writing of the proposed demo- 
lition of Burdekin House in the City of Sydney to make way for the 
modern Hotel Macquarie, one observer in 1923 noted that: 


another milestone on the road of Sydney's progress is left 
behind. Ghosts of those days, lang syne, will assuredly 
accompany us as we speed on. They may, perhaps, gaze 
wistfully back, but will recognise in this change nature's 
immutable law, and will wish us success as we, in our turn, 
journey along. It was ever thus.'? 


Just prior to World War I, the New South Wales Assessor and Receiver's 
Office noted in its Annual report for the financial year 1913—1914 to the 
Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage that substantial 
'evidence of the rapid growth of the city and suburbs is to be seen 
in every direction"? ‘Notwithstanding the remarkable progress’, the 
report observed, the demand for houses was ‘as keen as ever, and 
agents are quite unable to accommodate house-seekers’.”° Despite 
fears of stagnation as a result of the war, similar growth was reported 
in the following year. And the Assessor and Receiver was surprised 
and delighted to convey news of similar findings until 1918 when it 
was admitted that a 'gradual shrinkage' was apparent over the last 
few years. This was correctly 'ascribed in the main to the scarcity of 
materials, increased costs, and financial stringency'.?! Nonetheless, 
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progress was still in evidence: ‘steady expansion’, it was confidently 
reported, 'is going on in many suburbs, and conditions are, generally 
speaking, far from being stagnant'.?? Indeed, 1918 proved to be the 
turning point for new building work in Sydney. 


Fluctuations in building costs combined with long-held expectations 
of a possible drop in costs undoubtedly contributed to a slackening of 
investment in new building in the metropolis. But by the early 1920s 
there was speculation as to a revival, albeit gradual, of activity. In 
1922, The Australian Home Builder ran a major, optimistic article on 
‘Building progress in Sydney’. The best results, it told its readers, 
had been achieved 


in the suburbs of Canterbury, Randwick, Willoughby, 
Concord, Waverley, and Bankstown. Randwick, Willoughby, 
and Waverley have in recent years come rapidly to the front 
as residential areas — Randwick and Waverley because of 
their proximity to the seaside, and Willoughby because of the 
light air of the North Shore Hills. Canterbury and Concord are, 
to a large extent, the suburbs of the workers, who, by thrift, 
have managed to buy their own little homes. Bankstown, 
formerly a district of large estates, appeals to the man who 
likes a good-sized vegetable plot attached to his comfortable 
house.? 


With the right work ethic anyone, it seemed, could make their home 
in a suburb suited to their station. 


Though land values in Sydney had been relatively stable in the early 
years of the 1920s, The Australian Home Builder noted in November 
1922 that there was a 


tendency... towards an increase in the value of sites in the 
more favoured localities. The selling season really opened 
in September, when in one day £36 458 worth of land was 
sold in the suburbs. The greatest turnover was at the third 
subdivision of the Kensington Golf Links Estate, £14 000 
being realised there. So eager were home-seekers that 55 
lots were disposed of in 45 minutes...?* 


One year later, in the midst of a minor boom, the magazine was 
predicting great things for the building industry and for the apparently 
ever-expanding suburbs: 


Sydney seems likely soon to leave the other Australian cities 
far behind in rapidity of expansion. Its people grumble savagely 
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about the methods and charges of brick, tile, timber and 
other ‘combines’, yet the outlay on new houses, offices and 
factories this year is already beyond the aggregate reached in 
any previous period. 


Building costs, however, continued to plague 'people of small means 
who aspire[d] to something better than city tenement life’.2° Between 
1914 and 1923, the price of a modest four-bedroom brick cottage 
had risen from £388 to £649 (or 60 per cent). Concerns were publicly 
aired over inflated prices for building materials and in 1923 the Master 
Builders' Association lodged a formal complaint 'against the tile- 
makers, who... [were] alleged to have added 40 per cent to their prices 
as a result of combination'. Despite these tensions and barriers to 
building, suburban expansion in the 1920s was extraordinary. During 
this period at least £119 458 641 was invested in new buildings in the 
suburbs.”’ This represented approximately 81 per cent of all building 
work on the Cumberland Plain and was equivalent to more than two 
years of total New South Wales state government's average annual 
expenditure during the 1920s.?5 


New Cultural Landscapes 


National Library of Australia nla.pic-vn6095001 -v 


Drummoyne, c1920 


Buying and building in suburban Sydney had other meanings. The 
wave of development which was to wash over many parts of Sydney 
into the 1930s — leaving in its wake cottages, bungalows, flats or 
art deco mansions, depending on the area — was to remove or 
drastically remodel earlier cultural landscapes. Just as an older 
economic order was being replaced,’ the villas and mansions of the 
bourgeoisie who had earlier removed themselves from the crowded, 
dirty city to salubrious locales were either pulled down or engulfed 
by modern quarter acre and other forms of subdivision which saw 
their former grounds sliced up and sold off. Juniper Hall in Oxford 
Street, Paddington — now surrounded by Victorians terraces, narrow 
laneways and high street shops — is a 19th-century example of this 
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phenomena. Suburbs such as Concord, Lane Cove and Strathfield 
provide early 20th-century examples. 


Up-and-coming suburban areas were rigorously promoted to attract 
residents, commerce and light industry to boost rate bases and 
revenues. Drummoyne, the Evening News observed in 1904, was 


a veritable suburb of the red-roofed villas. This is greatly due 
to the enterprise of Mr. Thomas Henley, who has personally 
overseen the building of nearly 100 houses he owns in 
the district, having also instituted the comparatively new 
line of boats that call in at three wharves on their way to 
Leichhardt. With the fine electric tram service, this makes the 
neighbourhood a favourite one for people desiring suburban 
homes.? 


Thomas Henley moved to Drummoyne in the mid 1880s having arrived 
in Sydney in 1883. A wealthy contractor builder and local and state 
politician who was knighted in 1920,?' Henley bought and built in 
Drummoyne on a large, speculative scale. These activities were 
accompanied by an unrivalled commitment to promoting this marine 
suburb. Not only did Henley improve the ferry service to the area 
after his purchase of the Drummoyne, West Balmain and Leichhardt 
Ferry Company in 1898,*? he was to play a crucial role in reforming 
the area's local government which was in tatters by the turn of the 
century and in re-uniting the district under one municipal banner. As 
a member of the Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage 
from 1902 until 1933, Henley was to rigorously promote sewerage 
plans for the area in 1903. By 1910, reticulated sewers had been laid 
throughout the area. 


Local amenity was also improved by the Council via curbing, guttering 
and asphalting roads, the widening of major thoroughfares, such 
as Lyons Road - during 1910 for a tramway — and the creation of a 
scenic drive, the Henley Marine Drive which was under construction 
in 1910. Street planting schemes were inaugurated to further beautify 
the area and additional recreational facilities were provided to satisfy 
local demand and stimulate residential development.?? 


The state was to play an important role in the municipality's devel- 
opment in relation to transport. A steam tram had been extended to 
Abbotsford in 1893 but this line was fully electrified by 16 April 1905, 
connecting Abbotsford directly to the city via Burwood. Earlier, and 
even more importantly, on 29 December 1902, an electric tramway 
running through Forest Lodge commenced operations linking the 
Drummoyne end of the Gladesville Bridge via Rozelle Junction to the 
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Quay.* In the absence of a railway the extension of tramways into the 
municipality was essential to sustained and significant urban growth. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the number of occupied dwellings 
in the area was to approximately double from 625 to 1158 between 
1902 - the year Drummoyne received its tramway — and 1905.35 
This new era in municipal maturity, hailed and materially assisted by 
real estate agents and auctioneers, was also dependent upon the 
breaking up of the large, landed estates which had been formed on 
the peninsula during the 19th century. 


Arthur Renwick's Abbotsford Park Estate, on which was built the 
imposing mansion Abbotsford House, went under the hammer of 
Messrs Batt, Rodd and Purves, Auctioneers, on Saturday 14 November 
1903. Subdivided into variously sized 'Blocks and Villa Sites', the 
elaborate promotional booklet prepared for the sale told prospective 
buyers that no 'pictures, no matter how faithful, could do full justice 
to the property. ABBOTSFORD PARK ESTATE IS FAULTLESS’. A 
summary page in the booklet provided a template of themes which 
continue to pervade the promotional literature and language of real 
estate agents and auctioneers: 


Magnificent Building Sites... Perfect Drainage... All prepared and 
ready to build upon... Lovely Views... No Irritating Government 
Reservations... Torrens Title... Extremely Liberal Terms... Very 
Unusual for so Handsome a Property... The Most Charming 
and Healthy of all Suburbs... Picturesque and Attractive... No 
Dust... Fine Boating, Swimming and Fishing Facilities... Cheap, 
Comfortable, Frequent and Quick Access to the City... Rapid 
and Almost Direct Communication with all Western Suburbs...°° 


In 1910, observers of the municipality, concerned with questions of 
‘Wealth and Progress’, reflected on how ‘the place... [had] literally 
sprung forward with leaps and bounds"??? It continued to thrive. 
Between 1911 and 1917, the number of occupied houses in the 
municipality increased by 95.4 per cent from 1802 to 3522 while the 
population more than doubled in the same period from 8678 to 17 610 
persons. Again, from 1917 to 1933, occupied dwellings rose from 3522 
in number to 7061 (that is, by 85.4 per cent). This period also saw 
the population escalate from 17 610 to 29 215 (66 per cent) though 
the annual rate of growth in both instances dropped drastically after 
1928 as available land became built out and recession worsened. 


Land sales in this period were materially assisted by two other 
developments in the municipality. While ferries reached their peak 
of patronage in Sydney in 1927?? — their subsequent decline leading 
to the discontinuance of a regular service to Drummoyne during 1939 
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— private motor bus services commenced operating in the district from 
around the close of World War |.°° Though crowded in peak hours 
and generally in short supply, these services improved transit within 
the area and between other centres, thus enhancing Drummoyne's 
attractiveness as a residential suburb. 


Manufacturers, too, were to see advantages in the area: its centrality; 
relatively good transport; a growing population, part of which might 
be used in their workforce; and the possibility of wharfage. As early 
as 1884, the Lysaght Brothers had established their wire netting 
factory on the Parramatta River at Five Dock. But major, permanent 
secondary industry was not to move into the area on a large scale until 
the closing years of the 1910s. Having purchased Abbotsford House 
and its surrounding grounds from Grace Brothers, a large Sydney 
emporium, Nestlé and Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Company, began 
manufacturing chocolate in a ‘model factory’ it had constructed on 
the remnants of the once stately grounds. Symbolising the ascend- 
ancy of an industrial bourgeoisie, Abbotsford House became the 
company's administrative centre. Crompton Parkinson, manufacturers 
of electric motors and transformers, commenced operations along 
Lyons Road in 1921 and in 1924 Burwood Fibrous Plaster Work, 
formed in 1919 to service the suburban boom, built a new factory at 
Queens Road, Five Dock, in response to a general boom in demand 
for their products which had been stimulated in part by tariffs.*° These 
industrial enterprises were to affect the social composition of the 
municipality, leading, as they did, to an increase in the numbers of 
working-class people residing and working in the area. Improvements 
in transport were also to see a rise in the number of working-class 
residents who travelled outside of the suburb for employment. 


In their various and voluminous literary eulogies on the municipality, 
real estate agents noted with pride the area's conveniences. Water 
and gas“ had been laid on for some time while sewerage had been 
available since 1910. Electricity had reached the area in 1912. And 
there were numerous places for leisure and entertainment including 
picture theatres, a 'Masonic Hall' and a school of arts, a golf club — the 
number of golf clubs in Sydney jumped from 9 in 1900 to 29 in 1929 
— sailing, rowing and swimming clubs. Well-made streets planted with 
trees and well-established schools, not to mention scenic surround- 
ings amidst the bustle of progress and a healthy environment, were 
also cited as additional attractions to the place. Some agents went 
as far as to bestow the progressive title of 'garden suburb' on parts 
of the municipality. But the latter claim was a sham, resting weakly 
on empty rhetoric and the area's natural environment as opposed 
to a real or even philosophical commitment to the ideology of the 
garden suburb. 
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The Garden Suburb Ideal 


Held up as the 'great lever of social reform', the garden suburb ideal 
was first promoted by British town planner Ebenezer Howard in 1898. 
He was an advocate for utopian cities in which people of all classes 
could live in harmony with themselves and nature. The garden suburb 
was the product of euthenic thinking. Based on environmental deter- 
minism, euthenics promised moral uplift, a higher state of living and 
social unity. (It had the same aims as eugenics, which was biologi- 
cally deterministic.) Slums were to be banished. Park, playgrounds, 
serpentine streets, generally beautiful surroundings and the provision 
of spaces for congenial social interactions would rid society of the old 
evils of class jealousy. But ideals such as the 'garden suburb' were 
whittled down to little more than attractive but socially meaningless 
subdivision plans and artists' renderings of leafy suburbs from which 
to make profits.^? 


Nomenclature, however, was to create a deal of conflict among local 
residents during the early 1920s when a campaign to 'Change the 
Name’ of Five Dock to ‘something more euphonious’ was launched 
in 1921. A campaign committee — headed by Norman A. Cashman, a 
leading real estate agent and largely comprised of other estate agents 
— worked hard for almost 18 months to replace 'the horrible name' 
which was, they argued, 'a stigma upon a healthy and picturesque 
suburb’ due to its implied connection with a ‘dock and shipping centre, 
and the unwholesome surroundings usually associated with these 
places from a residential point of view’. ‘My contention’, Cashman 
wrote just prior to a referendum that was held within the old municipal 
boundaries of Five Dock to decide the question, 


is that the district of Five Dock has not kept pace with the 
neighbouring suburbs of Drummoyne and Haberfield, and the 
only reason why is the distasteful name which it unfortunately 
possesses. The Following Estate Agents (N.A. Cashman and 
Co., D. and W. Baines, R.J. Donaldson and Co., Ald. George 
Hazlett) know and fully realize from personal contact with 
people what a serious handicap the present name is to the 
progress of the district.^? 


On 2 December 1922, voters decided to support the 'Keep the Name 
Campaign’, an outcome which did nothing to retard development at 
Five Dock. 


The rate and nature of suburban development from one area to 
another depended on a myriad of factors including historical circum- 
stances, geography, politics, group dynamics and individual effort. 
Class, and the preservation of class distinctions, was another 
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powerful ingredient. Industrial suburbs such as Auburn attracted 
working-class communities. Dormitory working-class suburbs, such 
as Dundas, grew near places of work or transport. Lower middle-class 
and middle-class suburbs such as Concord flourished, spawning mile 
upon mile of bungalows.^* Many middle-class and bourgeois northern 
suburbs strove to exclude others on the basis of class via economic 
means. Covenants governing types of materials and minimum prices 
for the erection of homes kept 'undesirables' out. Terraces and weath- 
erboard were banned in places such as Haberfield, as were public 
houses.^? State experiments in public housing also had a tendency 
towards class quarantining. This was clearly evident at Daceyville*® 
as well as the Sydney Harbour Trust's building program for waterside 
workers in the inner city suburb of Millers Point.” Rates of expansion 
also varied greatly — from a 151.7 per cent increase in housing stock 
in Bankstown between 1921 and 1933 to negative growth in isolated 
or older areas such as Alexandria and Erskineville, where older 
houses were being replaced by industrial and commercial facilities. 


Whatever the specific character of different areas, a new domestic 
ideal had been successfully implanted in the culture during the first 
two decades of the 20th century. As perceptions of class became 
blurred with the rise of mass society, the suburban bungalow, or the 
more humble suburban cottage, became a symbol of middle-class 
virtues and values — respectability, individualism, order and material 
success via hard work and thrift. As Drummoyne, this was fervently 
advocated and advanced by real estate agents, speculators, business 
— especially those who made building materials*® — and architects 
and other ‘experts’. This ideology had its roots in the ‘liberal’ political 
tradition:*? individualism; ‘a stake in the country’; frugal habits; self- 
help. It was to be most clearly articulated a few decades later in 
Robert Menzies’ 1942 radio broadcast, ‘The Forgotten People’.°° 


The suburban domestic ideal was also anti-urban. City life, and life in 
the choked inner suburbs, enveloped the individual and the family in 
‘chaotic conditions’. A truly suburban existence, experts, idealogues 
and promoters argued, meant ‘method and order, combining the 
ideal with the utilitarian, which would culminate in the development 
of greater civic pride and love of country in the hearts of our city and 
town dwellers'5! Thus the middle-class suburban home, or at least 
aspirations towards this ideal, was held up to be a civilising influence 
in an unruly, changing world. 


Conclusion 
Despite the continued growth in investment in 1920s suburbia, the 
decade saw a re-allocation of resources to industrial interests and 
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the emergence of authoritarian forces. This was evident in the work 
of members of the town planning movement. 


Walter Burley Griffin's experience after World War | had left him a 
soured man. He had been more or less sacked as Federal Capitol 
Director in late 1920 — due in part to his dismissive attitude to economics 
and bottom lines — and he had been greatly disappointed by his failure 
to win an international competition in 1922 for the Chicago Tribune 
Building. Turning to theosophy*?? and later moving to Castlecrag in 
1924, Griffin sought to move 'back to nature' to 'develop an organic 
communal life’** with modern means. He detested 


the monotony of the modern environment [which was]... not 
merely here but everywhere. The isolated relics of earlier art 
as well as the unique variations in races of men and genera 
of plants and animals being obliterated in the ubiquitous 
standardised product of our building art.” 


‘Communion’, he wrote, ‘with primeval nature is the common school 
for future architects that it was in the beginning of civilisation’.°° 


To achieve this return to nature, Griffin blended the modern and the 
anti-modern in his retreat from mass society. His final earthly paradise 
was to be an exclusive, tightly planned and, at first, middle-class 
suburb, isolated from the city but accessible via car, on 650 acres 
which he and his wife Marion had secured through their land devel- 
opment company, the Greater Sydney Development Association.°” 
A number of the shareholders in the company, most of whom were 
Griffin's friends and supporters, took up an offer of a free allotment 
which was bound by the condition that they construct Griffin-designed 
homes. This was intended to forge from the outset a special character 
for the area. 


Inspired by the agrarian impulse and the environmental movement in 
Australia and the USA, Griffin's utopian experiment on the sandstone 
plateau above Middle Harbour was both a ‘crusade’ for art? and an 
attempt to separate ‘the genius or the man ahead of his times’? and 
his cohort from the ‘masses [which] must painfully grope out their own 
uncertain way'*? in an age dominated by frightful mass consumption, 
the market and vulgar economics. ‘Two of the factors in the simplest 
equation concerning the social side of urban life have’, he wrote, 


... been lost sight of in all modern cities, which are essentially 
industrial and treat humanity as one industrial unit... In tribal or 
village communities, from which all civilization has arisen, there 
were essential intermediate social units between the family 
and collective industry. At least there was the neighbourhood 
of a few families with many interests in common.*' 
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Griffin's suburb was eccentric and unique. But here, writ large, was the 
new suburban inheritance. The suburbs were to effect class segre- 
gation — or quarantine — and create insular, village-like environments. 
Suburban Sydney was to foster cultural narrowness, parochialism, 
social introspection and exclusivity. Griffin's abhorrence of the 'active 
destruction going on, not only in the inevitable breaking up of old idols 
but in the wanton despoliation of nature'?? was reflected in popular 
magazines of the times. ‘To the average man’, journalist Nora Cooper 
wrote in The Australia Home Beautiful, ‘the word “modern” probably 
conveys nothing at all except a secret sense of strangeness and 
discomfort at the loss of familiar things'.9? 


Bourgeois and petit-bourgeois suburbanites now pursued the myth 
of gracious or genteel living in a new socio-economic context. 
Respectable working-class and lower middle-class suburbs were 
necessarily more earthy and plain. Here, honest owner-occupiers 
built 'hearth' lands based on the 'home spirit. Centred around the 
nuclear family and the mantra of 'own-your-own', the home spirit was 
supposed to foster independence, self-reliance, personal security 
and social stability while being a ‘source of national greatness’. 
The promise of the good life was promoted by the media, politicians, 
increasingly ineffectual, though well paid experts and building industry 
and property market interests while being partially underwritten by 
government-sponsored housing schemes. While the dream remained 
illusory for many, the new suburban paradigm provided a place for 
everyone, keeping everyone in their place. 
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Sue Joseph 


If you want to keep a secret, you must also hide it from yourself. 


drown (verb) — kill by submersion in liquid 
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The First Home (0-5 years) 

Bondi people, all of them. Even the ones who have left — once Bondi 
is in the blood, it is impossible to remove. And it gets in the blood by 
living there; growing up there; breathing the air and smelling the sea 
and tasting the Bondi brine on your lips. 


Bondi people. The whole family, from both sides. Both parents. The 
mother's family in Birrell Street; the father's, a straight kilometre away, 
in Glenayr Avenue. 


She remembers her first home — a one bedroom flat. At the end of 
the street, just 100 metres away, is Bondi Road, which sweeps down 
and around to Bondi Beach. 


| The block, number 9, is a dark cube of an Art Deco 
i building of ugly, mottled brown and red bricks, built 
? around 1925. Their flat was on the ground floor, on 
the right if looking straight at it from the road. On 
| entering now there is a screening of hedge at the 
| front and a bank of terracotta-coloured, numbered 
letterboxes, at waist level — theirs was the first in 
the row, number 1. A red, yellow and blue jigsaw of 
pavement in the narrow alley leads to the communal 
hallway and stairs. The pavers are cracked and eroded and faded, but 
she remembers them. Hopscotching on them. Lithe, small but strong 
little girl legs, skipping and jumping. Singing. There is an ochre and 
clear Art Deco glass panelling above the entrance hall; the foyer is 
echoey and cold and empty, except for the sweep of the speckled 
light blue and brown granite stairwell steps, leading upwards. 


The constant flow of traffic today creates an incessant, irritating, dirty 
stream of noise. It ladens the air and touches the skin, everywhere. 


This is where she was conceived. In that tiny main bedroom up there, 
behind that window. This is where her mother was proudly pregnant 
with her. And from where her father ran from, fast, to the public phone 
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on Bondi Road, to ring for a taxi when labour began in the middle of 
the night. They had no phone and no car, so her father ran, fast. This 
is where her parents brought her home from hospital; this is where 
the family of three — her mother, father and brother — became a family 
of four. It was much quieter then. Less cars, noise and smell. Their 
first family home. 


And this is where it all started. Her endemic terror. 


She remembers her high chair, with red laminate on the tray; a 
metal lip of coloured little beads to play with enclosing the tray. She 
remembers sitting in it, in the tiny, narrow kitchen towards the back 
of the flat, near the front door. The solid gurgling sound of the old, 
lemon-coloured, black-lidded electric kettle. The steaming mist. The 
smell of cooking. And her mother — her mother's dark beauty, always 
within reach. She remembers being quiet. 


Very quiet; just watching. 


And she remembers a shapeless fear. An engulfing tension, as she 
begins to learn wariness. 


She remembers each day, sitting in the pram, pushing backwards 
with all of her tiny might as her mother pushes forwards, across 
Waverley Park, to collect her brother from preschool. Every morning 
they deliver him here and that feels good; and every afternoon they 
return to collect him. Which is not good and she does not want to. 
They cross Park Parade before turning into the park. 


The tension. 


The grass is always green and roses cascade from their bushes, 
dropping petals. People picnic with their children under trees and run 
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and play ball and there are dogs and laughter and sunshine. They 
cross Paul Street, heading into Dalley. 


The tension. 


And cars stream up and down Bondi Road. Backwards and forwards. 
From the beach. To the beach. It always seems to be summer in Bondi. 


But as they get closer to the preschool, she pushes back on her 
pram harder and grows smaller. She cannot really remember why. 
It has no true shape before the Drowning, but she knows it is there. 
She remembers something, all around. Shimmering, dark. Catching 
it from the corners of her eyes. Sensing it near. 


But the Drowning. The Drowning is vivid. For a long time it had another 
name: the family legend. A brave story of a brave boy. For years, the 
truth lingers behind a gossamer shroud in her mind. A secret not there 
but there. An always knowing but an always not-looking. 


And then one day, she remembers. 


*** 


She is only four and he is two years older than her — no, that is not 
quite accurate. He is 22 months older than her. She and her brother 
are playing on the foreshore, a beautiful sunny day, with their parents 
just up there, behind, sitting on the sand with friends. The sky is 
blue, an heraldic blue, broken up by mountains of those pure white 
clouds children love so much. The ones they dream of sitting on. The 
waterline is calm, gentle with no major surf. The whistling sounds of 
the sea. Bird call down the way. And the breeze, brushing across the 
surface of the water, salty whisperings across her face. 


She and her brother, playing. Sitting in 
the water. Soft, silky waves, lapping. 
There are a few shells and a small 
amount of seaweed. A perfect day for 
the beach. A perfect beach for the day. 
The water is a translucent greenish 
colour. Crystal clear and clean. 


She remembers the water getting 
a bit deeper, as she follows him, as 
she does what he says. Not so much 
deeper as darker. The translucent 
green, where the sand along the 
bottom is easy to see, is changing. Her 
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feet are not so easy to see, the sand squelching between her toes. 
The waves flowing, now nudging her knees. Deeper. More aware of 
the waves. Then suddenly she cannot feel it, the sand. It is gone; her 
dream clouds, gone. The gentle breeze and the lapping waves, all 
gone. She has slipped from sunshine into a shimmering, shadowy, 
cold darkness. 


Down. 


He pushes her from the gentle, watery sand slope. It drops away and 
she is out of her depth. She remembers the final shove, off the sand 
shelf, as she loses her footing, and tries to grab onto him. Feeling 
him push her away. Unexpectedly unsafe. Without warning. 


The surprise of it. 
The not breathing of it. 
And then the panic-terror of it. 


Immersed in water and sinking. Flailing with her arms; kicking with 
her tiny feet. Trying to get purchase somehow. Looking up through 
the water and seeing its shimmering surface, like the other side of a 
mirror. Moving and mercurial and very far away. And the thickness of 
the bubbling silence all around; suspended in a watery mould. Buffeted 
by the current, out then in. It is then she feels something through her 
hair. Someone. She thinks he is trying to pull her — but there it is. 


Another shove. 

Down. 

Every way she moves, the water moves with her. It is exhausting. There 
is no air. And she wants to stop moving. Be cradled by this mass. Just 
give in. Listen to the drone of the quiet. Close her eyes. Open her 
mouth. And then she feels him again. This time, a definite grab. Her 
swimming costume strap, jerked upwards. It takes such a long time. 
Water everywhere. 

And then air. 

She feels the breeze. She opens her mouth and breathes. She gasps 


and coughs and gasps again. The sounds begin to separate. Water 
flows from her eyes and ears and nose. Off her hair. Down her back 
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as he hoists her onto his bony shoulders and starts to climb. His bony 
collar bones dig into the backs of her bony legs. 


Bone against bone. 
He painstakingly, step by step, climbs back up the sand shelf. He 


holds her wrists, tightly, so tightly it hurts. She is breathing air again 
but his head is still underwater. It takes such a long time. 


Splashing and shouting and running and huge brown hands grab her 
and him. Held against their father's chest. His hairy chest, gleaming 
with sun-shiny sweat and now sprayed with water, as he lunges and 
grabs and hauls them from the sea. She is crying and their mother is 
wide-eyed and crying and their friends are making calming sounds 
and their father is holding her and looking at him. 


Their mother takes her and wraps her in a towel in her arms and 
rocks her. 


‘You saved your sister, son,’ their father says, quietly, a smile in his 
voice. ‘You are a little hero. My little champ.’ 


Such pride. And the legend is born. 


Snot runs down her face and mingles with tears and saltwater as she 
looks up at these adult people, beaming at her brother. 


Looking at her brother. She looks. And he looks. And she feels a 
stabbing coldness, not on her skin but inside. It is in his eyes. 


And then he smiles. 
And she hesitates. Then smiles, a little. 
She never tells... 


...and begins to forget. 
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A b d 


The Second Home (5-8 Years) 


Families are not only subject to time constraints but also 
produce their own sense of time.? 


Lie (verb) — present false information with the intention of 
deceiving; convey a false image or impression 


By the time we move to our second family home, there are five of us: 
another brother, five years younger than me. Plus a dog — a corgi pup 
named Tammy. Our second home has a phone and we now have 
a car — a two-tone green Valiant station wagon. A 1960s Australian 
family cliché of a car. But | always get to sit in the back part, in the 
wagon, alone. So it makes me happy. 


This is a North Bondi home, a semi-detached, brown brick home in 
Reina Street. The bricks are definitely ugly, again. Back then, the 
semi, number 61, was a duplicate of the other side. Not any more. 
Cement-render now hides the ugliness of those bricks, though the 
original red glazed ceramic roof tiles remain. There is no longer any 
symmetry in these Bondi semis. And there are many semis in this 
street. Reina Street is just off Murriverie Road, a long thoroughfare 
that runs from Old South Head Road, touching all the tributary streets 
that lead to Bondi Beach. 
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All roads and streets lead to Bondi Beach in my childhood. 


This home sits on top of a garage housing our new, station wagon, 
with a small driveway onto the street. We play on cycles and scooters 
here, up and down, up and down between the red bottlebrushes. A 
parent always watching, from near the young fig tree on the pavement. 
| have a tricycle with a little seat at the back. It is meant for dolls or 
teddy bears, but | always carry books. Mostly, my favourite book is 
Peter Pan, a hardback version with original illustrations. It is simple 
why I love Peter Pan. The flying. | know if | keep it near, | too will learn 
how to fly soon. Really soon. If Wendy, John and Michael Darling can 
learn, there is no reason why | cannot. 


Most days, another book joins it. Winnie the Pooh, a hardback compi- 
lation with both Winnie the Pooh and The House at Pooh corner, runs 
a very close second in the favourite stakes. | am not sure whether it 
is for the tales or because my father bought it for me one day when | 
had a sore throat. Special attention. But it is often there, on the back 
seat of my blue and red trike, with Pan. 


Near the letterbox there is a little step from the driveway up to a path 
that leads to the front door at the side, and then continues on up to a 
gate into the yard. There is a nectarine tree at the back of the yard by 
the fence and an ancient, hovering mulberry tree, which leans over 
the fence from our neighbour's yard and drops splotches of foamy 
smashed fruit onto our pathway. My father builds a cement sandpit 
under the nectarine tree. The plan is to fill it with sand in winter and 
water in summer. It is exciting. 


| share a bedroom with my older brother in this home — two single 
beds lined up against opposite walls of an average sized bedroom, 
next to the front door. A big wardrobe at the end of the room. Our 
parents sleep in a room on the other side of the front door, above 
the garage, and our little brother is in his cot in a sunroom off their 
bedroom. A hallway joins the bedrooms to a living room, dining room, 
onto a kitchen, and out through a laundry to the yard. 


| help my dad wash the car in the driveway every Saturday afternoon. 
The warmth and clearness of the soapy water when we begin is 
replaced by dirty, suds-less, tepid water by the time we finish. My jobs 
are the hubcaps and the bumper bars and the two number plates. | 
guess | am that small. 


For some reason, | often stub my toe on Saturdays as well. My big toe, 
on my right foot. | think it is because | am always in a hurry. Always 
running and jumping and skipping. 
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There is an oval at the top of Reina Street, four houses away, with a 
sandstone outcrop of rock | think is mountainous and climb with deep 
yearnings for adventure and flying. It always seemed so far away 
when | was small but it isn't — a mere 46 adult steps now. It belongs 
to the school there — it used to be Dover Heights Girls High School 
and now it is the co-ed Rose Bay Secondary College. The school has 
grown and looms over the oval. It never used to. There used to be 
steep grass hills, which we slid down on, on pieces of torn cardboard, 
where the new buildings are now. My brother and | used to walk from 
the bus stop on New South Head Road after school, through the back 
streets to the short-cut through the oval, via a cement path running 
around it, to the top of Reina Street. The strangler fig trees along 
this pathway are now huge, their roots disturbing the concrete and 
lifting it unevenly. The passageway to Reina Street is now blocked 
by a modern, iron black fence; it is impossible now to get in and out 
of the oval from the top of the street. 


Today from this street | can see up and over the Bondi Basin to 
Bellevue Hill, then on to the cityscape — it is so different to when 
| was small. Always, the arcing tip of the Harbour Bridge, but now 
there is Centrepoint Tower and massive high-rises, at this distance 
like thin, black silhouetted Lego, geometrically patterning the skyline. 
To the south are the giant apartment blocks of Bondi Junction, like 
plumper Lego pieces against the sky, and just to the left, the wide 
Swiss-Grand Hotel on Bondi Beach. 


The mulberry tree is now replaced by palm trees. And the young fig 
on the pavement: huge. The red bottlebrush still line the pavement, 
carefully manicured throughout the years to maintain their size and 
shape. They were much smaller when | was. 


From this home, my father loves taking us on weekend adventures, 
usually on Sundays. He piles us into the Valiant, and we drive: to 
an animal sanctuary, up the coast, down the coast. Just away, and 
together, because we can. 


A favourite is the Royal National Park, just south of Sydney. This was 
the first national park ever designated in Australia, although | did not 
know that then. We drive through the bush, winding between towering 
eucalypts and along craggy cliff faces, until we arrive at a narrow 
track leading to ‘The Opening’. | always wonder how adults know 
where they are going and how we always arrive at this exact same 
clearing, as familiar as our own living room. It seems so hidden and 
innocuous from the road. | believe that it is ours, just waiting for us to 
arrive and fill. My father gathers rocks to make a pit and we scatter 
to collect the kindling for the fire. Today, a vague scent of eucalypt, 
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mingled with catnip, thrusts me back to that place — the sounds, the 
quiet, the rustling, the muted light through the treetops. The eerie 
darkness deeper into the bush. The clear cool stream down the bush 
track where my grandfather taught me to skim pebbles. 


| was determined to be the best and practised and practised. 
| thought at the time it was idyllic. 


My father also loves to take us on a ‘Summer Holiday’ from this home. 
It is usually Boxing Day and we head north to Surfer's Paradise. It takes 
days to get there, and he carefully packs the Valiant's wagon with our 
bags, making a small nest for me to lie in, away from my brothers. | 
snuggle down and read for as long as | can. Then | tilt my head just a 
little and watch out the side window the blue of the Australian summer 
Sky skelter past as we speed northwards, and dream of one day getting 
on a plane and flying through the skies, away. 


Within these memories is a startling hollowness — no trace of my elder 
brother. | simply cannot remember him. There is a black space, a 
void, in my recollection. On all these family outings, trips to the beach, 
dinnertime meals. Today it is explained to me by doctors who know 
about these things that | cannot remember him being there, in this 
family, because | dissociated much of the time. | seem to think | was 
happy, weekly washing the car with my dad, shadowing my mum, 
caring for my baby brother, going on family weekend adventures. 


But, apparently, they say, | wasn't really. 


There are two memories | have, nothing to do with my older brother. 
| remember watching Romper room on television one morning and 
there was a news break and | ran fast out to my mother who was 
hanging clothes on the Hills hoist to tell her that a man called John 
F. Kennedy had been shot dead by another man without a name, 
with a gun. It seemed terribly important to get to her and tell her. She 
dropped everything and rushed back inside with me and | watched 
her as she sat forward, looking at the screen with tears pouring 
down her face. Quietly crying, not saying a thing. A little moan, every 
now and then. And I really wished | had not told her. Our home now 
fills with a sadness | do not understand even though | know it is 
somehow important. My mother, with her vibrant and young dark 
beauty, weeping. And me, five years old, watching her. 


| also remember waking in terror one night in this home, crying 
and lashing out at the cruel and too-real and heavy sediment of a 
nightmare coursing through my eight-year-old body. We had been 
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house hunting, soon to be on the move again, and had found a 
‘perfect’ home high on the cliffs of Dover Heights, looking down 
the hill to Bondi Beach. The home is huge, to accommodate our 
seemingly ever-growing family. 


My little brother is cute and chubby and swaggers on three-year-old 
legs, giggling and nattering to himself everywhere he goes, like a 
miniaturised, turn-key old man. In my terror-dream, he swaggers out 
the door of this new home, swaggers four doors up the pavement to 
where the cliff edge and raging sea below are kept at bay by an old, 
broken hurricane fence. He then swaggers through the hole at the 
base of the fence — a rusted upturned lip of wire — and over the cliff. 


| wake, screaming, before he reaches the savage and sea ravaged 
cliff base. 


Now this one is a true family legend. 


Our parents are down the hall from the bedrooms, at the dining room 
table, just beside the kitchen. As we sleep, they have just decided 
to make the financial commitment to this new Dover Heights home. 
They each have a small nip of straight Scotch in front of them, and 
are excited. My mother is pregnant again, with my third brother, and 
sips her nip, delicately. They are pleased with themselves and each 
other and this decision. 


It is a momentous moment, shattered by my screaming. 


They run. My father lingers in the doorway, darkly, silhouetted against 
the hallway light. My mother's face turns a paler shade of ash as | 
swipe the snot from my face with my arm and sob my story into her 
chest. As | beg them not to buy the scary, eerie house on the high, 
high cliff. Always to be haunted by my little brother and his childish 
‘old-man’ whisperings. 

| guess | fall back to sleep, soothed by something, none of which | 
can remember. Nothing more is said the next morning. The next day. 
The next night. The next week. Life strolls on. 

We do not move to the house on the cliff and continue hunting for 
another 'perfect' home. Looking back on it, this was one of the few 
times | can remember anyone listening. 


Or seeing. 


Or understanding. 
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But there is another incident | do remember, involving my other 
brother, to do with my mother. It is solidified in my psyche and its 
shape is huge and monstrous and black and cold, holding fear and 
loss and grief and pain. 


It is untenable. 


The thing is my mother must not 153i 
have really trusted him either 
because she takes him, and 
leaves me behind with the baby 
that day. 


My little brother is sound asleep 
and she needs to go to the shop. | 
The corner shop at the end of our 

street. To get an ingredient for our 3 
dinner. She leaves me at home 
with my sleeping baby brother — | 
am five years old at the time and $$ 
'very responsible' — and takes my 
older brother with her to the little 
corner store, 300metres down f 
Reina Street, then to the left for = 
another 50 metres. It is on the — 
other side of Murriverie Road. 
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She takes him and will be gone for only 15 minutes. This is very normal 
and very ordinary. | just keep doing what | am doing — curled up and 
reading. The baby who grows into the chubby little three-year-old 
brother of my nightmare, sleeps deeply in his nursery sunroom. Not 
yet walking. Too tiny to natter or swagger, just asleep. 


Peace. 
Then the phone rings. Our new phone in this new home. 
| answer it and my world heaves sideways then upside down, inside 


my head. In my ears. In the space all around me. 


‘Quickly. Quickly. Mummy has been hit by a taxi on the big road and 
she is dead, in the middle of the road... you have to come.’ 


Today, remembering, | do not know why he said it was a taxi which 
killed her. | do not know how he had the money or knew what to do 
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with it, in the red public phone booth outside the little local store in 
Murriverie Road at the end of our street in North Bondi. | am not 
quite sure how he even reached the coin slot or handle to speak or 
the dial to ring our number. Or why our mother did not see him and 
stop him. Or how, at seven, he knew our phone number. But he did. 
And he rang. 


| remember dropping the phone and flying. Not like Pan. This was 
earth bound, pain driven flying. Flying out the front door; leaving the 
baby in the unlocked house. The front door swinging. Running, crying 
into the neighbours who were not at home. 


The panic-terror of it. 


Into the next neighbours, who were not home. And neither were the 
next neighbours. It did not occur to me to run down the street to my 
dead mother — it seemed such a long way away. Too far to run there 
alone. And | did not really want to see her, dead in the middle of that 
big road. 


| was crying and shouting and flying and running and finally, Mrs Carr 
was at her front door. She looked horrified and grabbed something — it 
must have been her keys — and took me by the hand and threw me 
into her car and we drove to the bottom of Reina Street and turned 
left and looked, and kept going to the little corner store, just 50m 
along Murriverie Road. 


And then | saw my mother. She looked very alive. Not dead. Preoccupied 
and beautiful and busy and intent on carrying her shopping, in a hurry 
so she could get back to her new baby and me. 


He was there, at her side, laughing quietly. And when he looked over 
at me, | saw a savage enjoyment. 


Cruelty. 

My mother was shocked at first to see me. And then confused. 
She listened to Mrs Carr and was more confused. Then a dawning. 
Horrified. Then, deep, deep embarrassment. 

| vaguely remember her looking down at him but | think this must 
have been the beginning of my shut down, because | can remember 


no more of that day, or really anything more about him... 


...from then onwards. 
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The Third Home (8-18 Years) 


All happy families are alike; each unhappy family is unhappy 
in its own way.? 


Cut (verb) — penetrate or wound with a sharp edged instrument 


Over the hill from Bondi, closer to the harbour than the coast, but 
not too far away — Bondi Beach is still only 10 minutes drive by car 
— you live the next 10 years of your life in a beautiful old home in a 
gorgeous, tree-lined street full of children and bikes and laughter and 
dogs, called Boambillee Avenue. It is a lyrical Aboriginal word that 
means 'clearwater' and it shimmers through this decade of your life, 
as the focal point of every day. 


You remember the first time you see this home. You are with your 
parents and brothers — there is a new-born brother now, which takes 
the family to six, plus a dog and a silver crested cockatoo and a blue- 
tongued lizard and two turtles. You are eight years old and you are 
driven down this avenue to number four. There is a beautiful pitched 
casement and, very much out of character, you say loudly but oh, so 
politely: 'Can that be my bedroom, please?' 


Both parents smile at you, and each other, and carelessly say, of 
course. 


The casement is on a stairwell. 


Despite this disappointment, this 
is the beginning of a grand love 
for a grand old home. 


It is big and rambling with huge 
rooms and high ceilings. There is 
an upstairs and a downstairs and 
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a back verandah and rickety old stairs down to a large backyard with 
a huge garage and a banana tree and an incinerator. There is a steep, 
steep driveway at the side of the house and you are on a go-kart, 
very shortly after you all move in, howling down this driveway, gleeful, 
when a bolt on one of the wheels splits your wrist in two and you 
bleed, everywhere, for a long time. There is panic and pressure and 
bandages and adamant refusal to be stitched. You are not stitched 
and the scar is still visible, all these years later, and somehow, you 
have a deep fondness for it. Probably because of the speed you were 
travelling at when it happened. Always faster than the boys. 


Faster than the wind. 


Your room is upstairs at first, opposite a gigantic room your older 
brother shares with your younger brother. There is a creepy attic in 
the roof off their bedroom, which you convert into a clubhouse when 
you get brave enough to remove the spiders. You find a hiding place in 
the floor, where the floorboards can be lifted out and secrets stashed 
away between the rafters. 


The baby's nursery is downstairs, opposite the kitchen, and that 
fact is important because one day, when he is old enough to move 
upstairs, the secret shuffling noises and strange scents and activity 
transforms the former nursery into your very own, beautiful bedroom- 
birthday-present, away from the boys, opposite the kitchen. Where 
your mother always is, which makes you feel safe. And you love it. 
You fill the bookshelves with your books right up to the ceiling of 
one wall. A few years later you re-paint one wall olive green and 
the other three red. When you are older — a teenager — you hang 
posters of peace signs and Stairway to heaven and Bob Marley on 
these walls. You listen to David Bowie, loudly, and Lou Reed and 
Neil Young and lggy Pop. 


You go to school and you read and you play and you run fast and play 
sports. You walk home every day from school, from the bus stop on 
New South Head Road, via the short-cut alleyways tiering down from 
street level to the next. There are three of these secret passageways, 
quietly and surreptitiously cutting straight through to Boambillee, and 
only the locals know of them: wooden stairwells, festooned with lush 
rainforest offerings — scents and smells and sounds. Always a little 
creepy — always feeling like an adventure. Always an accomplishment 
when you make it home safely, to number 4. 


One day the old verandah is knocked down, along with the rickety 
stairs, and a beautiful new comfy ‘addition’ becomes the family room 
and the deck. And the garage is pulled down and in goes a swimming 
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pool. It is clearly the most exciting day of your young life. Your very 
own swimming pool. And you spend hours and hours, and days and 
days, and weeks and weeks of summer, swimming and playing in 
that pool. 


But still, every Saturday morning, you hop on a bus with your older 
brother and travel to Bondi Beach Swimming Baths, to take part in 
club races. You swim in the main sea baths, with the old Icebergs 
Club built into the cliffs and looming sideways above; the sweep of 
the beach behind. Today, the newly refurbished Bondi Icebergs sits 
like a post-modern sentinel in all its blue and steel and glass, an 
iconic declaration to the world; an assertion of Australianness. It is 
expensive to join; a place to eat and drink and party, and to be seen, 
if those sorts of things matter to you. The waves lashing the seawall 
in varying degrees of ferocity, depending on the swell of the day 
and the mood of the winds. It seems such an insubstantial barrier 
between you bobbing in the baths and the might of the Pacific Ocean 
behind, surging and crashing, threatening to swipe you away if given 
a chance. It seems a little dangerous and so much more fun, because 
of it. You and your brother swim in the smaller pool to the left of the 
club building after the races finish, knowing you have a spare 20 
minutes before you have to go to the change rooms and then dash 
for the bus home. 


This home, in this avenue, in this place means something immense 
to your parents, but you are unaware of that, then. Now, with the 
passage of time and much of your own life lived, do you understand. 
A young man and a young woman, from two Bondi working-class 
families, study hard and work hard and become professionals — with 
an earning capacity that none of their own fathers or mothers can 
fathom — and meet and marry. Their gift to their own children is the 
best of educations with opportunity and comfort and books and their 
own bedrooms and holidays — and a swimming pool. 
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This home, in this avenue, in this place — your family sell it one day, 
one day while you live in another home of your own on the other side 
of the world. You return and drive back to this avenue, this place, to 
see your old home. 


It is gone. 


Bi. 3 A C^ 


Instead, a new, contemporary home. Your old home, vanished; the 
bricks and mortar; the number 4 your father carved; your bedroom 
with the window you climbed out of in the middle of the night despite 
your parents saying ‘no, you can’t go’ — or rather, because they said 
no. You knew it wasn't fair and you just had to go. Wherever. The 
stair casement; the floorboard which lifted to reveal secret missives 
between the rafters in the attic clubhouse; the old rambling rooms 
and high, high ceilings; the kitchen table where you all talked and 
argued and cried and laughed. 


You stand and stare and there are tears on your cheeks. You do not 
know what you are crying for. This home, in this avenue, in this place: 
seemingly idyllic back then; filled with fear and recurring panic-terror. 
Then someone comes out and sees you and you talk and you are 
invited in through the garage, which is now where your beautiful 
bedroom used to be, through to the back deck. 
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And there, although refurbished, is the swimming pool: same shape 
and size and position. And somehow this makes it all a little bit better. 
You wonder at space and families and time and life. 


And you try not to, but you cannot stop, and you remember. 


kkk 


It is just you and him, home that Saturday morning. Your father is at 
the surgery until midday; your mother has taken the little boys to their 
sports. For once, you have no sport's fixture yourself that weekend. 


Which is a pity given what happens next. 


He has been in and out of trouble for a while now. Wagging school 
to play pool and smoke dope. Stealing money to wag school to play 
pool and buy and smoke dope. He is always sneaking out at night. 
But somehow, in a different way to you. Every night, to different types 
of places and with different types of people. Sometimes he is caught; 
sometimes not. Once the police bring him home in the middle of the 
night because they find a flick knife on him. It is illegal to carry a knife 
like that. Your father takes the flick knife and hides it in his bedside 
table drawer, for safety. 


Your parents do not know what to do so send him away to boarding 
school. 


You are secretly pleased and relieved and happy because while he 
is out of the home, he cannot get to you. Now, he is not there enough 
to sustain the terror; it only happens when he comes home on school 
holidays. 


He is 14 and learns to shoot up heroin at this very expensive, exclusive 
boarding school. You believe he would have eventually done it anyway. 
It is not the school’s fault. It is ironic, yes, but not the school’s fault. 


Anyway, on this particular Saturday morning while your father is 
at the surgery and your mother at various sports fields with your 
younger brothers, he is home with you in Boambillee and looms out 
of nowhere, as he often does. You cannot really remember how it 
happens. Perhaps you were curled up in a chair in the back family 
room, reading. Perhaps you were listening to music in your bedroom, 
your safe place. Perhaps you were in the kitchen. 


It is so strange not to be able to remember. 
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You can't recall how long it lasts but what you do remember is running. 
Running hard, away from him. And him following, so close the blood 
in your veins sucked into your heart and then pumped out again, 
ice cold. So cold, it is hot. And he corners you, in that back family 
room. You try to hide silently behind the curtains, not breathing. 
Not moving. But he finds you and he traps you. And in his hand, he 
holds that flick knife, the one your father has hidden for safety in his 
bedside table drawer. He corners you and seems to grow in size in 
front of your eyes, hulking over you. He leans his forearm into your 
chest, your still unformed, little girl's chest, and pins you against the 
windowsill, behind the curtain. He laughs. He keeps his arm against 
your neck, and slowly looking away, oh so slowly, presses the button 
on the flick knife. 


Click, with a sort of whoosh. 


The blade snaps out, long and lethal and sleek and sharp. He turns 
his face back towards you. Eyeball to eyeball, as he removes his arm, 
replacing it with the knife. 


You feel the coldness and the hardness of the metal against the soft 
flesh of your skin, and the fear and panic-terror in every cell of your 
body. 


And you do not move. 


He shifts the blade to the side of your neck. You say nothing. You 
don’t breathe. He stops laughing and at that moment, the years of 
fear solidify inside you. 


In his eyes, you see it. 


And you know he is capable. This he is able to do. This he wants 
to do. You have always known. You have never told but you have 
always known. 


And then, you both hear at the same time the car come down the 
driveway. The steep, steep driveway that runs down the side of the 
house and wends itself under the back deck, now that the pool is 
where the garage used to be. Your father has finished his Saturday 
morning surgery and is coming home to his wife and children, to 
begin his weekend. You both hear the classical music he always 
plays — Mahler — stop as he turns the engine off. You hear the door 
thud shut behind him, as he gets out of the car. Long gone is the 
two-tone green coloured station wagon. This is a Mercedes, and your 
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father looks good in it. Handsome. Deserves it. Has worked hard for 
it. For all of it. 


For his family. 


And you see your older brother falter. There is a faint shift in his eyes. 
Like a gentle shake. A shimmer, really. 


He says nothing as he slides the knife from your neck, slowly releasing 
you. As you hear your father whistling up the backstairs, and patting 
the dog; talking to the dog. You vaguely hear the click as the flick 
knife is shut. You disintegrate into one of the comfy chairs in this oh 
so comfy 'addition' of a family room. Your brother fluidly picks up one 
of the sailing magazines off the coffee table and sits opposite you, 
in another comfy chair. 


He feigns reading, gently staring at you from the top of the page. 
Softly, 

effortlessly, 

menacing. 

Your father walks in and says hello. Asks why you aren't in the pool; 
it’s such a great day; you should get out there and enjoy it. He walks 
through the house, whistling again, to his bedroom with the bedside 
table drawer where he thinks he is safely keeping the flick knife, to 
change his clothes. To put on his weekend clothes. 

He is going to wash the car. 


You remember to breathe again... 


...and still, you never tell. 


BROTHER 
Rest in Peace 
1957-2013 


‘IT USED TO BE A DINGY KIND OF JOINT’ 
Robert Crawford 
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‘ITT USED TO BE A DINGY KIND OF JOINT’ 


REFLECTIONS ON PUBS ANDTHE PAST IN PYRMONT AND ULTIMO 


Robert Crawford 


It is a warm Tuesday afternoon in October 2011. The Harlequin 
Inn in the inner Sydney suburb of Pyrmont conducts a quiet if 
steady trade. Patrons seem to enjoy the pub's serenity. Some 
are engaged in languid conversations; others quietly sip their 
beer and watch the passing traffic. 
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It is a far cry from the bustle that descends on the ‘Harley’ on a Friday 
evening or when a rugby international is being shown on the big 
screen. Asked for his impression of the pub on this warm afternoon, 
31-year-old patron Chris Bowen comments that, 'It looks a lot more 
upper class today, it used to be a more of an old fashioned... old 
looking dingy kind of joint! Bowen's description of the Harlequin Inn 
could be equally applied to its immediate surrounds. No longer a 
‘dingy kind of joint’, Pyrmont and its neighbouring suburb Ultimo are 
now salubrious and highly sought after locations. 


The Pyrmont/Ultimo peninsula is in the heart of Sydney, Australia. 
Since European colonisation, the peninsula's fortunes have swung 
wildly — from centre of industrial activity to abandoned slum district 
to new media and creative hub. At its industrial peak in 1900, the 
peninsula's population reached 19 000 but by 1981 it had slumped 
to a mere 1590 residents. Thirty years later, however, and Pyrmont 
alone had become home to approximately 12 000 people. The trans- 
formations that have enveloped the Pyrmont peninsula have been 
explored — often passionately — by historians. For them, Pyrmont and 
Ultimo gave much to Sydney for scant return. Angered by the waves 
of 'slum-clearances, demolitions, powerhouses, intolerable traffic 
and the absence of public facilities' that had afflicted life in these 
suburbs, Michael Matthews' 1983 history of the suburbs sought to 
capture the ‘more glorious past of this area’ and to mount a case for 
the improvement of 'Sydney's Sink’.? 


A decade later Shirley Fitzgerald and Hilary Golder were no less 
upset. 'To write about the history of the Pyrmont Peninsula is to 
write in anger, they declare. '[T]he process of moving into a territory, 
dominating it for profit and then moving on is called rape.? Revisiting 
their account in 2009, Fitzgerald and Golder observe that Pyrmont 
and, to a lesser degree, Ultimo had since ‘changed perhaps more 
than anywhere else in Sydney’.4 They had become home to the city's 
burgeoning media and creative industries, a series of new luxury 
apartment complexes and, of course, a giant new casino. As with the 
area's post-industrial decline in the mid 20th century, which saw both 
the physical and human landscape suffer, its latest metamorphosis 
came under fire for being inherently political and lacking in authen- 
ticity. Glen Searle and Jason Byrne contend that this image of a new, 
revitalised and gentrified peninsula is mere fluff created by devel- 
opers. For them, the transformation 'from a habitus of production, 
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a manufacturing and freight enclave, to that of consumption... and 
ultimately from a neighbourhood to a commodity' had in fact erased 
the area's history and heritage.5 While Fitzgerald and Golder agree 
that in the years between the first and second editions of their book 
the area had indeed changed again, they were more circumspect 
than Searle and Byrne about the degree to which the past had been 
erased: Just scratch the surface, and the marks of the past ways 
remain.” 


In The past is a foreign country, David Lowenthal contends that, ‘The 
past itself is gone — all that survives are its material residues and 
the accounts of those who experienced it. No such evidence can 
tell us about the past with absolute certainty But perhaps, rather 
than seeking certainty, what can be examined is the way in which we 
value these material residues and anecdotes as connections in the 
present with the past. This article therefore seeks to explore these 
connections by using Pierre Nora's notion of ‘lieu de mémoire' and his 
understanding of 'history that is interested in memory not as remem- 
brance but as the overall structure of the past within the present’.® As 
Matthews, Fitzgerald and Golder reveal, the past has long informed 
the ways that Pyrmont and Ultimo are understood. 


This chapter uses as its case study the pubs of Pyrmont and Ultimo. 
The physical space of the pub offers a unique site for exploring 
Nora's notions, as it poses as a 'significant entity... which by dint of 
human will or the work of time has become a symbolic element of the 
memorial heritage of any community’. The centrality of memory in this 
approach underscores the importance of the pub's patrons. In actively 
connecting the present to the past (whether real or imagined), these 
patrons reveal the ways that memories are not simply recollections 
about the past; they are also statements about the present. 


The Australian pub is nothing if not symbolic. In their recent history of 
the Australian pub, Diane Kirkby, Tanja Luckins and Chris McConville 
assert that, ‘The pub is an Australian icon. Its history is deeply 
entwined with the history of colonisation, the development of local 
communities, shifting political currents, economic fluctuations, popu- 
lation movements and social and cultural change"? The handful of 
pubs that continue to trade in Pyrmont and Ultimo are a case in point. 
One of the first industries that emerged on the Pyrmont peninsula, 
the pub trade is also one of the few that continues to operate today. 
These pubs are long-standing sites of consumption but, equally, they 
are surviving records of the area's past, its community and industrial 
past. In his examination of the Australian pub, architectural historian 
John Freeland reminds us that a pub can be something of an unre- 
liable witness to its own past: 'A pub owes its very survival to its 
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ability to offer the latest in comfort, service, and amenities consistent 
with the demands of its customers’. Its efforts to remain up to date 
may have obscured its architectural integrity and 'authenticity', but 
the changes themselves can equally provide a vantage point for 
identifying those points where past intersects with the present — 
every refurbishment being an exercise in determining the degree 
to which the past can be accommodated in the present. Patrons 
and their memories offer additional perspectives that are integral to 
understanding the pub as a /ieu de mémoire. Without them, there 
can be no pub. Moreover, it is their experiences and memories that 
differentiate one pub from the next. 


Of course, patrons and their accounts can be as problematic as 
the pub itself. Myths abound at the bar — with or without the aid of 
alcohol. Australian drinkers have thus revelled in the idea that they 
were world leaders in beer consumption yet Tony Dingle has shown 
that Australians were more prolific in consuming tea.'? For drinkers, 
the public bar's perceived egalitarian nature was an appealing image 
that positioned them as the epitome or guardians of the national 
character.? In equating the public bar patrons with this specific national 
type, this image also actively and conveniently marginalised women 
and Indigenous Australians.^ Such mythologising is an important 
element of these /ieux de mémoire, and the memories and stories 
of today's patrons at the remaining Pyrmont and Ultimo pubs are 
revealing for the mythologising that occurs, particularly in relation to 
the area's recent gentrification. This chapter is based on interviews 
conducted with patrons of the pubs along the Pyrmont Peninsula in 
2011. By recording their views of the pub and its surrounding locale, 
this chapter gives voice to those individuals whose patronage has 
been instrumental to the pubs' survival yet have been strangely 
ignored in the historical accounts of the pub. Their words not only 
provide a patron's view of the pub and its significance, they also 
demonstrate the ways in which memory actively connects the past 
with present. 


Forgotten Foundations 

In 1889 the Sydney /llustrated News featured a special report on 
Pyrmont. Describing it as being ‘not an attractive place... possessing 
but few interesting associations’, the reporter was more intrigued by 
the peculiarity of the names along the peninsula: ‘Nobody appears 
to know how the name of Pyrmont originated... The city archives 
contain no information on the subject, and strange to say the origin 
of the name Ultimo... is equally obscure''^ The past was forgotten 
and, in any case, was of little relevance to the area in its current role 
as ‘an industrial centre’. 
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Pyrmont had in fact been named after Bad Pyrmont in Germany in 
1806, when a party of picnickers visited one of the properties of the 
famed entrepreneur and pastoralist John McArthur and noted the 
similarities between the ‘pure and uncontaminated’ springs in the 
two places. Ultimo's history was similarly recorded. It had been 
named by John Harris, the surgeon of the New South Wales Corps. 
Awarded the land in 1803, Harris named it in honour of a legal tech- 
nicality that had enabled him to avoid being court martialled." For 
the indigenous Cadigal inhabitants, there was little such confusion: 
the area was called Pirrama. However, Fitzgerald and Golder note 
that the 'similarity between the names Pirrama and Pyrmont is... 
striking’ and are tempted to imagine that the name was the result 
of a meeting between the land's traditional owners and the recent 
arrivals.'® Such stories would be forgotten as the area's new owners 
looked towards the future. 


By 1842, Pyrmont, along with other outlying suburbs, was seen as a 
viable residence for Sydney's growing population. ‘The Surry Hills, 
Pyrmont, Balmain, &c, are becoming the resort of those who are glad 
to escape from the rents of Sydney’, observed the Sydney Morning 
Herald,? whilst the Australian predicted a more prosperous future: 
‘We do not doubt that the villages of Balmain and Pyrmont will, in 
good time, be as much frequented as New Brighton, and the other 
pleasant watering places on the banks of the Mersey’.° It would be 
a long time before this dream would be realised. In the meantime, 
industry emerged as the driver of development in both Pyrmont and 
Ultimo, albeit a slow one. For Pyrmont, the foundations of this growth 
lay underfoot; Pyrmont sandstone was renowned for its quality and 
durability. Already in 1826, the Sydney Gazette could report that, 
"There are from 25 to 27 stonemasons and stone-cutters already 
employed’ in the area.?! Shipyards would follow as well as associated 
industries.?? The completion of the Pyrmont Bridge in 1858 provided 
an additional boost, connecting the peninsula's expanding industries 
to the city. Ultimo's development was slower. Up until the 1870s, it 
had remained semi-rural with an assortment of small industries. Its 
industrialisation was then spurred by the growth in the wool industry 
and the Darling Harbour goods yards.?? Thus by 1889, it was regarded 
as 'a perfect hive of industry, a busy bustling manufacturing centre' — 
its settler origins now obscured beneath a layer of soot and grime.” 


As a working-class district, Pyrmont and Ultimo was not a site of 
domestic dreams. Few travelled there by choice. Campaigning for 
the Legislative Assembly's City West seat in 1863, Geoffrey Eagar 
candidly confessed to his audience gathered at the Pyrmont Bridge 
Hotel that ‘although born and bred in Sydney, this was his first visit 
to Pyrmont'.? Although Eagar was careful not to say it, the locals, 
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like the industries that employed them, had the reputation of being 
rough. Many would wear this reputation with pride. Recounting his 
childhood in the area during the interwar years, Bob Boyle claimed 
that 'the fair dinkum Pyrmonter, was a pretty good type of indi- 
vidual... tough and rough and ready... The sort of people that would 
knock you down at the drop of a hat if you misbehaved and then 
put their hand out to pick you up’.”° 


In 2011, various drinkers in the region readily recalled its historic 
reputation. At the Pyrmont Point Hotel, Kylie Fulton almost echoed 
Boyle's observations when she warned: ‘The one big thing about 
Pyrmont... it's the most friendliest, loveliest people, but if you push one 
of them, you're gone"? For Tony Scully, a fellow patron at the Point 
Hotel, memories of the area's past had prompted him to question the 
housing commission's offer of a place in Pyrmont: 


Years ago in the 50s... | had to come out to Pyrmont to the 
wharves... | live in a housing commission now. When they 
told me we have a unit for you in Pyrmont, | thought, aww, 
Pyrmont, | don't like the sound of that because Pyrmont was 
a bit rough in those days in the 50s.?? 


Some drinkers recalled a more romantic version of the area's past. 
Debra Harris' account of the stolen goods market operating in Pyrmont 
in the 1980s reveals a nostalgia for the area's past and its people: 


This place in its old time was full of wharfies... very close 
people. Come down here on a Saturday, open up the van, get 
anything... food, anything like. Cos Pyrmont's a battlers' joint... 
All long gone. You could come down and get your odd gun if 
you wanted to, it all depends... It's very old school, very tight.?? 


For Michael Heffernan, who spent a lot of time in the area in the 
1960s, nostalgia stemmed from a discontent with the present-day 
Pyrmont: ‘It was romantic. It was historic. It was real. But now it's 
artificial'.?? Other interviewees recalled a different phase in the area's 
history — one that was decidedly less romantic. ‘Years ago, when | 
was growing up, and driving through here it was like a ghost town... 
This part of town was dead... everything was boarded... it wasn't high 
density like it is now’, recalled 40-year-old Paul Blasi, a staff member 
of the Pyrmont Bridge Hotel.*' In the 1970s and 1980s the area was 
undergoing a radical transformation. As key industries vacated the 
peninsula, so too did the residents. Plans to expand the very roads 
that took Blasi past the deserted buildings threatened to further 
decimate the region and its ailing community.?? The area's decline 
scarcely improved its reputation. As Matthews notes in his history, the 
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depressed Pyrmont-Ultimo region of the 1960s and 1970s 'vied with 
Zetland for last place in Sydney’s annual best suburb competition'.?? 
Improving the area and overcoming its reputation would take the 
better part of two decades. 


It was this moribund stage in the area's history — and the policies 
leading up to it — that had elicited the emotional responses from 
historians. The area's collapse and neglect was viewed as symp- 
tomatic of the government's dismissive view of the city's poorest 
inhabitants. However, as the damage had already been done, the 
passing of this stage in itself was not necessarily lamented. This 
period of post-collapse dormancy in the 1970s and 1980s sits 
uneasily within the conventional gentrification thesis that holds that 
the area's working-class inhabitants were displaced or usurped by 
middle-class arrivals. With only 1590 people living there in 1981, the 
area's residents had departed long before the gentrifiers moved in. 
Instead, this period in the Peninsula's development exemplifies more 
recent interpretations of gentrification whereby, 'the focus has moved 
away from the study of class displacement towards a more anodyne 
metaphor that describes an ongoing and evolving process of popula- 
tion replacement. It is open to argument as to whether class change 
in such areas can properly be described as gentrification'.?^ Although 
the political significance of gentrification remains contested,?? what 
concerns us here are the memories and emotional responses people 
have towards the area: in the popular imagination, Pyrmont-Ultimo 
was simply no longer what it used to be. 


Breaking with the Past? 

The area's first pubs commenced trade in Ultimo along Parramatta 
Street, today's Broadway. Recognising the growing importance of 
this thoroughfare between Sydney and Parramatta, John Harris 
auctioned off parcels of land along the street in the early 1830s 
and the first hotels were established shortly thereafter.°° One of the 
earliest was Edward Turner's Stonemason's Arms, which received 
its licence in 1834.?/ With the Brisbane Distillery (1825) and, later, 
the Old Kent Brewery (1835) conveniently located just across the 
road, the Stonemason's Arms was well poised to sate the thirst of 
the passing traffic. By 1842, two further pubs were trading along 
Parramatta Street between Harris Street and today's Bay Street, 
whilst the Haymarket side of George Street (then classed as Ultimo) 
was home to six licensed establishments.?? At the other end of the 
peninsula, Pyrmont's relative isolation meant that the first hotels only 
opened their doors in the 1840s. Trading at the western end of John 
Street, the Pyrmont Hotel received the suburb's first licence in 1842 
(although the Pyrmont Inn's application for a licence a year earlier 
had been rejected).?? Only two hotels were operating a decade later. 
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However, growing demand for the famed Pyrmont sandstone would 
transform the area. 


Pyrmont's hotels reflected its industrial development. With their 
number growing from three in 1855 to seven in 1871, Fitzgerald and 
Golder muse that this increase may have been partially responsible 
for the decision to station a senior constable in the area.^? Hotel 
trade proliferated as workers moved into the area to work and live. 
Such trade reached a high point during the 1880s through to the 
1910s, when no fewer than 31 hotels were formally operating on 
the peninsula — except, of course, on Sundays. Concentrated along 
major thoroughfares, their location revealed the ebb and flow of life 
in the region. 


Hotel names offer some further insights into the area's develop- 
ment, if at times an eclectic one. As the first hotel in the area, the 
Hotel Pyrmont duly highlighted its location. The Pyrmont Bridge Hotel 
and the Land's End — today’s Pyrmont Point — have continued this 
tradition. Other names connected with local industry and the men 
who worked in it. The Sydney suburban hotel guide 1886 reveals that 
quarrymen were well catered for, with two Quarryman's Arms hotels. 
Maritime workers could drink in the Anchor Weighed Hotel, the A.S.N. 
Company's hotel, whilst workers heading to or from the Glebe Island 
abattoirs could find respite in the Butcher's Arms. While the recent 
opening of the Woolbroker's Arms meant that it was not yet included 
in the guide, there was little doubt as to its target clientele. Empire 
loyalty (or lofty aspirations) could be expressed through the ‘royal’ 
prefix (Royal Oak, Royal Pacific) or by honouring its heroes (Lord 
Wolseley, Duke of Cornwall). The Sunderland Arms, the Cumberland 
and the Bristol Arms may have combined such sentiments with a 
nostalgia for ‘Home’. While the naming of the Duke of Edinburgh, 
the Caledonian and the Glasgow Arms hoped to evoke similar senti- 
ments, they also attested to the strong presence of Scots in the area, 
particularly the Scottish stonemasons. Names could also change, 
as new publicans sought to reinvent their investment. Today's Lord 
Wolseley had previously traded as the Glasgow Arms (as distinct from 
the Glasgow Arms on Harris Street), whilst the Pyrmont Bridge Hotel 
had previously traded under the names Native Youth, Boyland's, and 
Montgomery's (named after the publican) before assuming the title 
of a defunct competitor nearby. 


Various current-day hotel patrons recalled the pubs" historical rela- 
tionship with the surrounding area. Of his student days at the Sydney 
Technical College in Ultimo, Mick Lemon recollected, 'It was like 
stepping back in time when you used to walk down Harris Street back 
in the 80s... It was very old style... the street scene was all terrace 
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houses and it was dotted with pubs all throughout'.^' At the Glasgow 
Arms, Dave Sherlock similarly highlighted how the pubs mirrored their 
surroundings: ‘I suppose | came in this pub 24... 25 years ago, when 
it was a real blood tub... It was just a rough pub, a workers’ pub, like 
the rest of the pubs up and down Harris Street from the Broadway 
all the way down to Pyrmont’.4? 


The declining number of pubs in the region generated some comment. 
Jane Smith at the Glasgow Arms Hotel detailed the recent losses: 'In 
this area alone... we've lost the Duke of Cornwall, the Vulcan Hotel, 
the Bristol Arms, the Wolseley's been sold’.*? Like many interviewed, 
she blamed big business for these closures: 


The places are being bought up by the Cheers organisations, 
because apparently the law is you're allowed to move a pokie 
licence two kilometres from the original venue. So they go 
into places like the Wolseley, the Vulcan... buy up their pokie 
licences and make them a shell of a place that they used to 
be... they remove the bottle shop licence as well...*4 


Property developers were also blamed for the declining number of 
pubs. Pointing to units across the park from the Lord Wolseley, Geoff 
Holmes stated that: ‘I remember a big fire at the wool store that used 
to be on that block there back in 1980 something... It was one of those 
big old stores built out of brick and rainforest timber... Probably set by 
some property developer, I'd say’.*° If they weren't selling (or razing) 
the properties, they were moving into them. Of the defunct New York 
hotel, one patron noted that it had been a 'quite typical Australian 
pub’ but it was now ‘some real estate agent or something’.*® 


Property developers and real estate agents were emblematic of 
broader shifts that had radically reshaped all aspects of life on the 
peninsula. Although moves to capitalise on the area’s location had 
commenced in the 1980s, it was the 1990s that marked Pyrmont and 
Ultimo's renaissance." The ghost town’s boarded up buildings and 
vacant lots were being converted into apartment complexes whilst the 
warehouses and factories were renovated to suit the requirements 
of a new industrial sector: media. The impact of these professionals 
arriving in the area was not simply being reflected in real estate 
values. At the Pyrmont Point Hotel, Debra Harris observed that their 
aspirations resulted in a degree of transience: 


The places are being bought up by the Cheers organisations, 
because apparently the law is you're allowed to move a pokie 
licence two kilometres from the original venue. So they go 
into places like the Wolseley, the Vulcan... buy up their pokie 
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licences and make them a shell of a place that they used to 
be... they remove the bottle shop licence as well... 


The new arrivals also brought new drinking practices. New lounge 
bars-cum-restaurants such as Oscars on Union Street thus emerged. 
Interviewed a few doors down at the Pyrmont Bridge Hotel, 39-year- 
old Tim Pearse confessed: 'l've been to Oscars a few times, which 
is a bit more of a modern pub... a bit more fancy bar style... They've 
got square cushions and all this sort of shit everywhere, but it's 
actually quite nice — but it can be quite pricey". ^? Wine bars provided 
another alternative to the area's pubs, though not for the first time. 
Such establishments had already operated in the region and across 
Sydney since the early 20th century, albeit with a decidedly shady 
reputation.°° For today’s drinkers, wine bars denote a very different 
drinking experience, as Beck Verity explained: 


[I]f we've got something really special that we want to do... 
we'll go down to Gallon [wine bar], get a bottle of champagne, 
and celebrate it there and then head to somewhere else. We 
choose that kind of venue more because it's a bit more upper 
class...5! 


Verity's comments reveal that wine bars and other licensed venues 
were not the only challenge faced by the pubs in Pyrmont and Ultimo. 
New drinking practices militated against the pub. Rather than stay 
put, this new generation of drinkers was transient, taking taxis from 
suburb to suburb in search of a drink as well as an ‘experience’. 


Hotels in Pyrmont and Ultimo have reacted to gentrification in different 
ways, with renovating being the most obvious response. For ‘Macca’, 
the Dunkirk's path ‘from a semi-old style to a... yuppified pub’ was 
emblematic of what had been happening ‘all over Sydney’, whereby, 
"The old crew, | guess, are being squished out’. One of those pushed 
out of the Dunkirk was ‘Dubbo’, a squatter, whose story was relayed 
by Mick Starr: 


[T]here was a bloke squatting here... | went to his funeral two 
years ago. What was his nickname? Dubbo. He used to collect 
aluminium cans around here... So anyway they had to pay to 
get rid of him. | think they gave him $15 000... He was an old 
fella, very old. They paid him out and he lost all his money at 
the races.” 


The area’s changing demographics also affected the very basis of 
the pub’s stock and trade. For the area’s traditional working class 
inhabitants and pensioners, price hikes and boutique brews hardly 
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enamoured them to the newly renovated pubs. ‘I think myself being 
a pensioner and a lot of the other pensioners, because of the prices 
increase... they just don't get around as much as they used to; 
explained Tony Scully.°* However, price was not the only factor driving 
traditional patrons away from the renovated pubs. Elliott-Watson felt 
deeply aggrieved by the perceived attitude meted out to non-profes- 
sionals upon entering one of the 'corporate' pubs: 


You can't just sort of come in off the street in your work clothes 
and things, then you've got people looking at you and you don't 
fit in... the type of crowd that's in is all a little bit corporate and 
they're looking at you going ‘well, what's this bloke, should | 
be worried about him because he’s not dressed nice... he’s 
in overalls, he’s got paint stains on his clothes or something. 
He’s obviously... come in from work, he must be in it for the 
long haul, wants to get on the alcohol or something all night’.°° 


For the interviewed patrons, the peninsula’s recent transformations 
threatened to obliterate the past. The old ‘blood tubs’ were gone. Some 
had been upgraded to cater for the newly arrived ‘yuppy’ clientele, 
whilst others were simply shells, stripped of their assets. Although the 
region and its populace had indeed undergone a transformation, it 
was hardly the first since European settlement. Patrons’ discussions 
around the disappearing past therefore blend reality with mythology. 
While none expressed a desire to return to the ‘blood tubs’ or the 
rough and tough lifestyle of earlier generations, their lamentations, 
as lieux de mémoire, do reflect a personal connection with the past 
as well as an abiding concern about its status. 


Maintaining the Past 

"The Quarrymans is [a] really good old local one', asserted Debra 
Harris. ‘I think [it's] the only local hotel left in the area that's still kept its 
energy and it's real people in there... the original type of pub... original 
tiles on the front, things like that. Original old beer pictures and things 
like that, painted. Although various patrons were concerned that 
gentrification was progressively eroding the area's past, a significantly 
larger number of respondents adopted a much more positive percep- 
tion of the area, its pubs, and their relationship with the past. Far from 
losing the past, these patrons believed that their pub was intimately 
linked to the area and its past. More importantly, they felt that the 
pub's presence both established and reinforced these connections. 


The view that their pub was somehow historical was expressed by 
various patrons in different ways. For Blasi, the age of the Pyrmont 
Bridge Hotel spoke for itself: ‘A lot of history. A 100-year-old building’.°’ 
Others simply sensed it. ‘Yeah, it’s good’, stated Todd Smith at the 
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Dunkirk. ‘It’s kind of old. Seems like a bit of history here.*? The Lord 
Wolseley elicited particularly strong reactions from drinkers. Wolseley 
patron Mark Conyers thus echoed Smith's terms, albeit in more definite 
terms: '[It's] good. It’s nice. It's old... It's got a lot of history about it’.°° 
Female drinkers at the Lord Wolseley appeared to be more inclined 
to use the term ‘character’ to describe these sentiments. ‘It’s quaint, 
it’s got character. All the locals sort of tend to frequent here. It’s 
nice and sort of quiet. It’s just a nice little local’, commented Tanya 
Sharpe.9? Kal Man, a Hungarian migrant, felt that the heritage that 
Lord Wolseley upheld went even further: 


As a migrant, | been living here 32 years, one of the most 
beautiful pub I’ve seen. Lately, I’m fed up with this Americanised, 
commercial institutes look like a horse stall. This has got a 
very personal touch, very human feeling... It’s an institution of 
this area, well, as a migrant | probably pay more attention. | 
love this pub.*' 


The most overtly historical aspect of the pub was the building itself. 
Patrons pointed to various features to highlight the pub's age. ‘You 
can tell it's old school just by the layout of it, masonry brick... definitely 
old time’, enthused Sean Burgess.® Looking around the Pyrmont 
Bridge Hotel, Dane Scerri noted, ‘it’s got the original ceiling, original 
tiles on the wall, the floor certainly hasn't been polished any time 
recently'.5? Significantly, patrons were not adverse to alterations. 
Older patrons seemed particularly supportive. At the Agincourt Hotel 
patrons were impressed that the recent renovations had caused little 
change. 'It's a beautiful building and when the previous management 
was doing a development application, | was a bit concerned that they 
might alter the fundamental structure of the place', observed Clive 
Forbes.9^ However, he ‘was very pleased to see the plans and watch 
the progress of the renovations. It’s all been done very carefully’. 
Visiting the pub for the first time in 30 years, 71-year-old Alan McLeay 
identified some changes but felt that, ‘It’s still the same, thank god'.5 


In their explanations of why they were drinking at a particular pub, 
patrons frequently made direct and indirect references to the histories 
and the historical relationship between the pub and the surrounding 
area. Proximity to work and home was a common response. While 
the references to work are illustrative of the time of day in which the 
interviews were undertaken, they nevertheless demonstrate that the 
needs of the area's workforce, though gentrified, were still being 
met by the pub. Location may have initially attracted patrons, but it 
was something else that kept them returning. To this end, respond- 
ents were unequivocal: it was the pub's atmosphere that exerted the 
greatest appeal. A former barman of the Glasgow Arms and now 
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intermittent patron at the same venue, Jim Papworth was moved by 
the familial sense of community that had existed there: 


It's not one of those all done up and renovated and soulless, 
totally artificial places. It's a pub pub in the old school, you 
know, get with your mates, have a beer and leave your 
problems at the door or talk about your problems — there's 
always someone here... someone to listen, someone to help... 
It’s a big family, it’s an extended family. There's people without 
families around... this is their family.95 


Drinkers at the Dunkirk drew on rural images of community to describe 
their pub's communal ambience. 'All round, it's [a] very nice village pub, 
village atmosphere’, Mark Josey explained, adding, ‘I think Pyrmont's 
a beautiful area. | think it’s got great tradition, it’s managed to hold 
up to its idea of a village close to the city. The community spirit here 
is very high'.5" 


Taking it further, Debra Harris asserted: ‘It’s my local, this is my 
backyard, and | feel comfortable'.5* Whether it was ‘old school’, 
‘community’, ‘family’, or all three, the underlying appeal was comfort. 
Various respondents therefore used ‘comfortable’ as a shorthand term. 
At 43, Michael Anderson simply stated: ‘[I]t’s a comfortable place to 
come to’.®° A comfortable atmosphere, it seems, was dependent on 
the synergy between people and place. 


Of course, not every respondent felt completely comfortable in the pub 
where the interview took place. Alan Jubb bluntly proclaimed that the 
Agincourt was ‘shit... there's no character, too sterile’.”° Such contrary 
perceptions provide equally revealing insights into the region’s hotels 
and their historical credentials. At the Harlequin, two patrons used the 
‘old man’ image to criticise nearby pubs. ‘The Quarrymans and the 
Kirk... they’re full of old blokes and all that sort of thing’, complained 
Scott Whitehouse.” Rob Smith simply described the Dunkirk as ‘quite 
an old man’s pub"? In her account of fellow patrons at the Glasgow 
Arms, Rebecca Williams provided a more detailed account of what 
constituted an ‘old man’s pub’ and why it did not appeal to her: 


It's pretty average... Not much going for it... It's generally an 
older crowd that seems to have drunk a lot... I’m 28, it doesn't 
really appeal to me whatsoever. It's got the sports, the pokies, 
the TAB corp and the casino... it's just not appealing. No music, 
no nothing... It looks old and a bit run down.” 


Although Williams does not mention gender, her sentiments dovetail 
neatly with those that do. Commenting on the area's pubs, Fiona 
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Brown felt that women were excluded: 'They all seem to cater for 
tourists and sports bars. Very guy orientated. That's all l've observed’. 
74 Some male patrons were also attuned to the ways in which sports, 
gambling, décor and drink selection created a gendered environment.” 


The relationship between class and history was perhaps more compli- 
cated. As noted, patrons celebrated the pub's working class heritage 
as a key part of its atmosphere. However, as Elliott-Watson's previous 
comments readily reveal, numerous patrons were uncomfortable 
with working class patrons. This disjuncture was particularly evident 
in comments about the Quarrymans Hotel. Drinkers at the Dunkirk 
across the road revealed that Harris Street functioned as a barrier 
between two groups: 'You get more labourers tradies across at the 
Quarrymans, and more white collar at the Kirk’. For Mark Josey, the 
Quarrymans was ‘one of the last kind of spit and sawdust places... It’s 
managed to keep a hold of its working class tradition when it comes 
to the bar room area’.”” The venue was also well known for another 
perceived working class ‘tradition’ — violence. Various respondents 
recounted stories of 'scuffs' and seemingly random violent outbreaks. 
Andrew Swain recounted one such incident: 


Once | was there drinking, | think there's bikies and what have 
you hanging around... | was just chatting to a bloke one day 
and | turned around for a second and this other bloke comes 
over and said, ‘you looking at my mate’ and then — whoosker 
— put one on the button and he was ironed out! We just didn't 
know what to do! His other mate came and grabbed him and 
pulled him away. But it was just out of the blue, couldn't believe 
it. Some bloke pepped up on goof balls or something... It's all 
right though, not too bad.” 


Conclusion 


Asked to reflect on the changes that occurred across Pyrmont and 
Ultimo in his lifetime, Michael Heffernon offered an ambivalent account: 
‘It’s become just another part of Sydney. It’s lost its romance, it’s lost 
it reality. But it’s gained also as well. It’s gained to become part of 
Sydney"? While the Peninsula had undergone considerable trans- 
formation in recent years, the past had not been entirely erased. The 
remaining pubs in Pyrmont and Ultimo actively connect the present to 
the past, functioning as sites of memory and history. Their location, 
appearance, function, and names reflect their immediate surround- 
ings and are intertwined with the suburbs' changing fortunes. Their 
patrons similarly contribute to this discourse, adding additional layers 
of meaning to these intersections between the past and present. 
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On the one hand, patrons were anxious that the past was being 
lost. Gentrification was identified as the primary culprit. The wealthy 
new arrivals had little respect for the region's heritage and the vast 
majority of the pubs on the Peninsula now appeared to be catering to 
their tastes. In recent years, the pubs in Pyrmont, Ultimo, and across 
inner city Sydney, have been viewed as worth less than the sum of 
their parts, namely their liquor licences, poker machine licences and 
property prices. Evidence of this process marks the landscape. The 
former Bristol Arms Hotel on the corner of Quarry and Harris streets 
now houses offices whilst the shell of the former Terminus Hotel slowly 
crumbles into disrepair as its owners await the right opportunity to 
redevelop the dilapidated site. Other former hotels have been demol- 
ished altogether. Such concerns about the gentrification of the area 
and the disappearance of the pubs reaffirm the degree to which the 
remaining pubs perform the function of a lieu de mémoire as much as 
their functional role of dispensing drinks. While the recently established 
wine bars could offer the latter, they could not offer the former. 


Yet patrons' anxieties about the region's transformation were in part 
offset by the very presence of their pub. In their capacity as 'a symbolic 
element of the memorial heritage of [this] community’, the pubs in 
Pyrmont and Ultimo have also established a stronger and more 
intimate connection with the past. Of course, the declining number 
of pubs has been integral to this relationship. Each closure sees the 
surviving pubs assume a greater responsibility for upholding the 
area's memorial heritage. In recent years, renovations have therefore 
been undertaken with a view to maintaining their presumed integrity 
— something that various patrons noted appreciatively. Similarly, 
drinkers themselves overlook the more contentious aspects of the 
pub's heritage — their capacity to be sites of exclusion, intimidation 
and violence. Accounts of active avoidance of the rough Quarrymans 
Hotel underscore this selectivity. The pubs' role in upholding the 
local community's memorial heritage was aptly illustrated by the fact 
that one of the area's latest generation of wine bars refused to give 
permission for patrons to be interviewed as part of this project. Their 
explanation was that their patrons would not want to be interrupted. 
Such an explanation did little to refute Searle and Byrnes' claim that 
the area was now a site of consumption and a commodity in itself.*? 
It also reflects an abiding unease about their status in relation to the 
surrounding area and its heritage. Identifying themselves as recent 
arrivals, the wine bars clearly did not regard themselves as a /ieu de 
mémoire. Only time will tell whether they will ever assume this role. 
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A MAP OFWINE DRINKING IN SYDNEY 


David Aylward 


Consumption patterns of liquor, and particularly wine, have 
changed dramatically over the past two decades. In industrialised 
economies, both Eastern and Western, there has been a steep 
increase in first-time wine consumers, and a change of behaviour 
among regular wine consumers.’ 
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Since the early 1990s wine road shows, trade fairs, magazines, 
newspaper articles and formal quality rankings have led to an 
educated and increasingly discerning wine consumer base. One 
result of this changing base is a shift from cask to bottled wine, 
with a corresponding decrease in volume consumed but increase in 
price-points.? 


Wine industries across the globe are attempting to accommodate 
this shift by transforming their process models away from the mass 
production that dominated the latter part of the 20th century and 
toward a more segmented, flexible mode. This has created its own 
unique set of challenges, and in markets where change has been 
slow, the consumer has quickly diverted allegiance. 


In Australia there is the luxury of relative affluence and the compara- 
tive advantage consumers have enjoyed over the past 10 years. This 
has been largely due to continued declines in unemployment and 
interest rates and increases in real wages, along with a sustained 
growth in house prices. These conditions have combined to produce 
a considerable rise in discretionary spending and a focus on luxury 
items in particular. Wine should fall comfortably into both these cate- 
gories. City and inner suburban consumers are at the forefront of 
what is increasingly becoming a nation of wine drinkers. 


But discretionary spending is not the only catalyst. The cultural 
explosion in restaurant offerings has also contributed. The rise in 
Spanish, Italian, Asian and South American restaurants has further 
encouraged the average suburban consumer to embrace the food and 
wine experience. But is this trend reinforced by the data underlying 
this chapter? 


Aims 

This chapter will contribute to existing literature on wine consump- 
tion patterns by exploring purchasing decisions across 40 stratified 
suburbs of Australia's largest metropolitan city — Sydney. It will 
specifically: 
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1. Focus on retailer data of wine region, variety, imported and 
domestic preferences, and average price-points for wine by 
suburb income data 

2. Use these data to build profiles of suburban wine drinkers 
3. Highlight changing trends in wine styles across a large 
Australian city 

4. Complement other chapters in this volume by adding to the 
fabric of the culture and history associated with drinking in the 
suburbs. 


The Literature 


Over the past decade there has been a relatively tight portfolio of 
scholarly articles assessing patterns of wine purchasing.? Such 
studies have tended to focus on common characteristics displayed 
by consumers using data extracted from purchase surveys. These 
characteristics have been primarily based on different behavioural 
patterns and been commonly identified under gender, age, income, 
education levels, lifestyles, nationality and sometimes occupation.‘ 
Some have extended the methodology to include cultural shifts in 
wine consumption and the underlying sociological indicators behind 
consumption levels.° 


Work that has moved beyond these paradigms is that by Brunner and 
Siegrist, which focuses on the motivation behind wine consumption, 
the changes in lifestyles, and levels of consumer involvement. They 
speculate on motivation ranging from price-consciousness to image 
awareness, using hierarchical cluster analysis, providing a useful 
extension to previous behavioural studies. Their research is reinforced 
by an earlier empirical study of Johnson and Bruwer, which focuses on 
the Australian wine industry's embryonic market segmentation policy 
and its adherence to wine related lifestyle analysis.’ Lee provides a 
uniquely Asian perspective of wine consumption behaviour by devel- 
oping a theoretical framework of the effects of globalisation on this 
behaviour and the positive connections between economic and tech- 
nological progress and Asians' more recently sophisticated palate.? 


While these studies represent an impressive collection of consum- 
er-led inquiries, the scope is limited. Samples have been restricted 
to demographic data analysis and consumer perceptions of quality, 
branding and pricing distinctions.? They have made connections with 
lifestyle trends and economic progress, but there has been little if any 
exploration of distribution data, or the connection between residential 
location and purchase characteristics. Similarly, they have treated 
their models as static entities. They have presented snapshots of 
current consumer behaviour without exploring the cultural fabric that 
may underlie such behaviour or the connection between behaviour 
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and place. In addition, there has been little recognition of the fluidity of 
wine consumption — the dramatic shifts in sentiment towards variety, 
producer or region that are in constant flux. 


Methodology 

The methodology supporting this study was exploratory in nature 
but did investigate the author's assumptions about patterns of wine 
consumption in Australia. The city of Sydney was chosen as a test 
case to ascertain whether the diverse culture of a large metropolitan 
city would influence consumption patterns and thereby deviate from 
the average national patterns. 


The exploratory aspects of the study focused on issues around 
demands for grape variety, wine region preferences, common price- 
points, preferred producers where data were available, and trends in 
domestic and imported wine sales. These data were then compared 
and contrasted with Australian Bureau of Statistics (ABS) data 
detailing socio-economic advantage and disadvantage (education 
levels, employment rates and median household income) by suburb. 
Data were included to test assumptions that the level of consumer 
experimentation, expenditure elasticity and buyer involvement were 
related to socio-economic advantage/disadvantage. 


The fieldwork component of the study (carried out in 2012) involved 
telephone surveys with liquor retailers. Retailers were chosen in 
preference to consumers in order to extract more objective data. 
Actual retail figures provide a more reliable map of consumption 
than do consumer memory or perceptions. The survey sample was 
informed by a stratified random approach. Three income-related 
suburban categories were chosen — those where household income 
was below $55 000 per year, those where income was between $55 
000 and $85 000, and those where median income was higher than 
$85 000 per year. 


There was also an effort to categorise by geographic spread to ensure 
the most representative sample. Within these parameters, however, 
suburbs were then chosen at random. A total of 40 liquor retailers 
were sampled. The liquor stores within each of the suburbs ranged 
in size from large chain shops to small, independent establishments. 
There was not an attempt to gain an equal representation. Rather, 
determination was made by the retailer's willingness to participate. 


Findings and Discussion 
These data portray a drinking culture in a state of flux. They also 
appear to indicate an insecurity about taste and choice. There are a 
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number of elements influencing this insecurity, which are discussed 
below. 


National Factors 

The Australian wine industry is currently experiencing an identity 
crisis. For more than a decade Australian wine has suffered a loss 
in valuation, brought about by changing consumer preferences and 
a switch to more differentiated offerings. This has led to a surpluses 
of wine in the under $15 price-points. The vast majority of Australia's 
exported wine falls into these price-points and, as such, is subject 
to what Brian Croser would describe as a ‘race to the bottom’. The 
industry has been left exposed, offering a homogeneous product to an 
increasingly heterogeneous international market and has, therefore, 
needed to compete on price rather than product. 


Wine writers, journalists, judges and consumers have been critical 
of this homogeneity and, domestically, have turned their attention 
to alternatives, particularly imported wines from New Zealand, Italy, 
France and Chile. The mantle of producing consistent and unchal- 
lenging, pleasant wine that the Australian wine industry held perhaps 
somewhat arrogantly in the 1980s and 90s has been comprehensively 
dismantled in the new millennium. As a result, the home-grown wines 
that many Australians grew up on are now tarnished with reputations 
for being mediocre and bland. 


A second aspect is a developing cultural antipathy towards mass-pro- 
duced, cheap offerings of any sort, particularly among affluent 
consumers. Perhaps a perverse consequence of a more intense 
globalisation of production and distribution is the value consumers 
are now placing on localised products and services. As ubiquitous 
brands continue to flood markets consumers with higher discretionary 
incomes are seeking local, often hand-crafted products that cost more 
but offer a much more unique experience. A common phenomenon in 
such transitions, however, is the capacity to move up in price-points 
without necessarily the level of knowledge to direct such discretionary 
purchases. As such, these consumers rely on price as the single 
indicator of quality and differentiation, an indicator that has significant 
limitations. 


A final factor is Australia's relative immaturity as a wine producing 
and consuming nation. Understanding wine as a cultural asset 
requires generations of historical markers, such as site heritage and 
an understanding of its significance, the connections between site 
and winemaking practices, wine family and community histories, 
and a sophisticated food and wine consumption culture. Such indi- 
cators inform an appreciation of wine's economic, political and social 
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fabric. Because of Australia's early history of 'hard liquor' production, 
followed by an entrenched devotion to beer consumption, the wine 
fabric is sparse and incomplete. In short, the country's consumers 
think of wine as a mere drink, rather than as an experience. Consumer 
involvement, therefore, is underdeveloped. 


Conservative Tastes 

Within the Vitis vinifera grape clone there are approximately 311 red 
varieties/hybrids and 406 white varieties/hybrids. Yet in the suburbs 
of Sydney, consumers limit themselves to approximately 10 main- 
stream varieties or blends. The ubiquitous varieties of Sauvignon 
Blanc, Chardonnay, Shiraz and Cabernet blends dominate this small 
selection and highlight its very conservative nature. But it is more 
than this. Because the notion of wine drinking and involvement is so 
new to Australia, consumers lack the confidence to experiment. They 
appear unsure of their ability to judge effectively and seem afraid 
to boldly announce their preference through purchases. Unlike the 
preferences shown in relation to art, music or theatre, consumers 
fear any scrutiny of their wine choice. This avoidance is manifested in 
conservative purchases of well-known varieties that do not threaten 
the perceptions of others. They are seen as 'safe' and acceptable. 


Such conservatism is also reflected in the adherence to dominant 
fashions. While the Australian varieties/blends of Cabernet Sauvignon, 
Chardonnay and Shiraz remain popular, the most notable fashion in 
Australian wine over the past three years has been the New Zealand 
Sauvignon Blanc. According to The Australian and New Zealand Wine 
Industry Directory, New Zealand is now the largest wine exporter 
to Australia, representing 68 per cent of all wines imported into 
Australia." If the data from the Sydney suburb survey is any indica- 
tion, a very large percentage of this is Sauvignon Blanc. Of the 40 
suburbs surveyed in Sydney, NZ Sauvignon Blanc was the number 
one seller in 31 suburbs. Further, it was in the top three selling wines 
in all but one of the 40 suburbs. 


Among the suburbs surveyed, imported wine sales over the past 
12 months increased between 5 per cent and 45 per cent, with an 
average increase of 14 per cent. Again, the vast majority of these 
increases were accounted for by NZ Sauvignon Blanc (27 of the 
28 suburbs that recorded an increase in imported wine sales). This 
compared to Australian Shiraz as one of the top three selling wines 
in 23 suburbs, and Australian Chardonnay as one of the top three 
sellers in 11 suburbs (see Table 1). 
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Grape Variety Top 3 Seller Varieties 
Across 40 Suburbs 

Sauvignon Blanc 39 

Australian Shiraz 23 

Australian Chardonnay 11 

Pinot Noir 6 

Pinot Gris/Grigio 3 


Table 1: Top selling grape varieties across Sydney suburbs 


The only indication of experimental purchasing occurred with Pinot 
Noir (one of the top three sellers in six suburbs) and Pinot Gris (one 
of the top three sellers in three suburbs), although both varieties are 
increasingly considered mainstream. There were isolated examples 
of Muscato, Chambourcin, Gamay, Nebbiolo and Prosecco but the 
level of consumer involvement was minute according to suburban 
wine retailers. 


NZ Sauvignon Blanc is rapidly becoming an international brand. 
The wine region of Marlborough is responsible for most of the 
sales in Australia and regardless of socio-economic grouping, this 
is consumers' favourite wine. This is confirmed by New Zealand 
wine export figures that claim eight of every 10 bottles exported is 
Sauvignon Blanc.'? Five years ago Sauvignon Blanc was perceived 
as somewhat exotic and only consumed by a minority of the more 
adventurous wine consumers. As with all fashion, however, it quickly 
caught on as a replacement for the prevailing Australian Chardonnay. 
In typical Australian fashion this offering has been further ‘dumbed 
down' by also selling it in one-litre tetra packs. The next dominant 
fashion in white wines is expected to be Pinot Gris, both New Zealand 
and Australian varieties. Consumers are not yet confident enough 
to go beyond New World wines in a substantial way, perhaps partly 
because these wines are harder to trivialise. 


Variety Versus Region 

There is a fundamental reason why Australian consumers are 
reluctant to commit to the Old World varieties of France, Italy and 
Spain. Australia, like the USA and New Zealand, classifies its wines 
by variety. When we choose wines, therefore, apart from price, we 
think first in varietal type. It is a somewhat simplistic, even crude 
method of choice, since it necessarily obscures all the nuances of 
site (terroir), region and winemaking practices. It ignores the basic 
facts that a Cabernet Sauvignon, or a Pinot Noir, or a Malbec will be 
characterised by radically different components depending on where 
itis grown, how it is grown, how it is made and the season in which it 
is grown. So from the beginning Australian wine consumers' choice is 
governed by a coarse set of principles that are designed to homog- 
enise the myriad of differences that naturally occur in a winegrape. 
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It is a homogenisation that creates barriers to deeper understanding 
and interpretation of wine and its heritage. 


Old World wines are characterised and classified by a very different 
set of criteria. If you intend to purchase a wine in France, for example, 
you are confronted by a whole series of regions, cru designations 
and chateaux. The French wine consumer learns early about the 
nuances of soil, microclimates, aspect and regional differentiation. 
In fact, individual terroirs and regions are classified according to 
perceived quality and winemaking practices. Variety is often periph- 
eral to the region or specific terroir and as most winemakers in France 
blend their grapes into different blends, the term 'variety' is almost 
meaningless. Rather than an artificially simplified choice, as is the 
case in New World offerings, selection often requires rather intimate 
knowledge and understanding. The French wine consumer is part 
of a heterogeneous culture imbued with deep vinicultural meaning. 


Suburban Influences 

There are of course other socio-economic factors contributing to 
Australian conservatism. For example, if we look at varieties by 
'suburb median household income' it is possible to make further 
assumptions. In those suburbs that recorded median income levels 
below AUD$55 000, there were six dominant varieties consumed, 
including among others, Sauvignon Blanc, Shiraz and Chardonnay. 
In the AUD$55 000 to AUD$85 000 suburb bracket, the number 
of dominant varieties rose to eight but were also dominated by the 
above three varieties. In the over AUD$85 000 suburbs, the number 
of dominant varieties rose to nine on average and varieties such as 
Pinot Noir and Pinot Gris became dominant, but once again, only 
after Sauvignon Blanc (see Table 2). 
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Median Household 
Income 


Top Selling and 
Number of Dominant 
Varieties 


Under $55,000 


NZ Sauvignon Blanc 


Shiraz 
Chardonnay 


6 dominant varieties 


$55,000 - $85,000 NZ Sauvignon Blanc 
Shiraz 


Chardonnay 


8 dominant varieties 


Over $85,000 NZ Sauvignon Blanc 
Pinot Noir 
Pinot Gris 

9 dominant varieties 


Table 2: Top selling and number of dominant varieties by median household income 


This data indicates that there is very little association between income 
level and experimentation/involvement in wine purchasing within the 
Sydney suburban landscape. 


The income data in this study is supported by ABS data that ranks 
suburbs by education levels and occupation.'? The suburb ranking for 
median income corresponds neatly with suburb ranking for education 
and unemployment data, but provides little consistency between 
socio-economic advantage and disadvantage and involvement 
levels in wine purchasing. The data, therefore, do not reflect theories 
put forward by such academics as Gbadamosi, highlighting the 
connections between income and consumer involvement in product 
purchases. The Australian situation is not nearly as definitive as the 
Finish, UK or Swedish models. 


While these data differentiate between suburbs in terms of socio-eco- 
nomic conditions and involvement, they also show that even at the 
highest income levels, involvement, although higher than the average, 
is still relatively low in absolute terms. When you consider that the 
above AUD$85 000 suburbs are primarily purchasing the staples of 
Sauvignon Blanc, Shiraz, Pinot Noir, Pinot Gris, Chardonnay, Cabernet 
Sauvignon, red blends, Merlot, and in a couple of cases, Champagne, 
then it is safe to assume that Australians remain relatively conserv- 
ative in their wine purchases. This returns us to this article's original 
hypothesis that Australia's history of liquor consumption has left a 
legacy of inexperience and discomfort with the many Vitis vinifera 
grape clones. 


Income and Price-Points 
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A much clearer picture of wine consumption can be presented using 
suburb income data with wine purchases by price-points. At the 
broadest level of analysis, the data show an average 63.5 per cent 
of wine sales across all Sydney suburbs were made in the under $15 
price-point. In the $15 to $25 price points the average was 23.8 per 
cent and in the over $40 price-points, a mere 3.3 per cent (see table 
3). The above pattern is typical of wine sales globally and, in fact, 
shows a substantial increase on Australia’s export values.'® 


Price - Points Percentage of 
Sales 
Under $15 63.5 
$15-$15 23.8 
Over $40 3.3 


Table 3: Percentage of wine sales by price-point 


If we look at how these price-points are distributed across particular 
suburbs we see a strong association with median income, employ- 
ment levels and education. For example, in the under $55 000 income 
suburb, which also recorded among the lowest employment and 
education levels, the < $15 price-point recorded an average 76 per 
cent of sales, as opposed to the overall suburb average of 63.5 per 
cent. In the over $40 price-points these same suburbs recorded an 
average of 1.5 per cent of sales, as opposed to the overall suburb 
average of 3.3 per cent. 


Among the highest income suburbs, over $85 000, the under $15 
price-points only accounted for 45.6 per cent of sales, as opposed 
to the overall average of 63.5 per cent. By contrast the above $40 
price-points accounted for 9.3 per cent, as opposed to the average 
of 3.3 per cent. 


There were some unexplained outlier suburbs. These did not conform 
to expectations and did not show any association with income, 
employment or education levels. Examples included Lurnea ($48 
452) and Warragamba ($51 997). They both recorded only 40 per cent 
of sales in the under $15 price-points but 5 per cent and 10 per cent 
respectively in the over $40 price-points. Both these sets of figures 
are right outside their sector average. At the other end of the scale 
we see similar anomalies in two suburbs recording above $85 000 
median income. McMahon’s Point ($107 429) and Lane Cove ($92 
918) recorded 70 per cent and 85 per cent of sales respectively in the 
under $15 price-points (opposed to 63.5 per cent) and each recorded 
only 1 per cent of sales in the above $40 price-points. Again, both 
were significant outliers to their sector average. It would be a valuable 
study that identified the factors behind such patterns. 
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Apart from these exceptions, however, there was a close conformity 
between socio-economic advantage and higher price-points of wine 
purchase, an indicator of relatively high discretionary income and 
a willingness to devote it to luxury goods, even if not particularly 
involved in these purchases. 


A Sense of Place and Regional Identity 

When assessing data relating to preferred wine regions there are 
only a few clear indicators. This in itself shows confusion among 
consumers and will be discussed further on. The clearest trends are 
that regardless of the suburb's level of socio-economic advantage 
the preferred regions by a significant margin remain Marlborough in 
New Zealand and the Barossa Valley in South Australia. This tends 
to confirm the earlier discussion about the Australian consumer's 
lack of confidence in wine purchases, and reluctance to experi- 
ment. Regardless of income and education levels, the ubiquitous 
Marlborough region remains the outstanding choice for wine. The 
Barossa Valley of South Australia is one of Australia's oldest and most 
well-known wine regions and was dominant as far back as the 1970s, 
when consumers first began their wine experiments in earnest. Little 
has changed. It remains the safe option for consumers who tend to 
be unaware of their options and possess little knowledge of regional 
wine identity. 


One data surprise, however, which again confuses the picture, is the 
fact that both the lowest income and the highest income suburbs 
displayed relatively limited diversity in their choice of region. By far 
the most experimental suburbs in terms of geographical spread were 
the middle-income suburbs. The lowest income suburbs recorded a 
total of eight wine regions from which they purchase. The highest 
income suburbs recorded only nine regions. The middle-income 
suburbs, however, recorded 14 regions of choice. 

Middle-income suburbs experimented with regions such as the 
Grampians in Victoria, the Clare Valley in South Australia, the Tamar 
Valley in Tasmania, Otago in New Zealand and Adelaide Hills in 
South Australia. For the Australian consumer these regions are not 
yet seen as 'mainstream' and provide an interesting contour to the 
consumption map. 


High-income suburbs, while not demonstrating a great diversity of 
regional choice, did demonstrate a willingness to venture outside 
the Australian/New Zealand orbit with regions such as Provence, 
Burgundy, Bordeaux and Champagne. But again, this may reflect 
capacity to purchase in these price points rather than informed exper- 
imentation. These four regions are among the most well-known of 
France and merely represent another 'mainstream' alternative. 
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So Does Money Buy Knowledge? 

It appears from the above data that in Australia neither high incomes 
nor education/employment have a noticeable influence on wine 
knowledge or experimentation. The only noticeable indicator in this 
survey is that high incomes simply provide the capacity to purchase 
more expensive labels within the same varietal, regional and brand 
categories. And this is a significant finding. The Australian consumer, 
in fact, has relatively very few trusted choices in wine. Consumers 
demonstrate a reluctance to move beyond these choices even when 
their capacity to do so increases. In terms of wine variety there is a 
strident conservatism across all socio-economic bands. In terms of 
regional sourcing the conservatism is less strident but still apparent. 
Despite the myriad of wine shows, newspaper features and general 
wine education that has taken place across the country over the past 
two decades, there is little evidence that these have filtered into the 
Australian wine consumer's consciousness. They have only served 
to move them up in price-points. 


What do these data tell us at a deeper level? The data reveal a couple of 
substantial finds. Largely these findings confirm the author's previous 
assumptions about wine consumption patterns — that Australia is 
a nation of conservative wine drinkers who show little inclination 
or knowledge for experimentation, are relatively uninvolved in their 
purchases, and are insecure about their choices. The fact that this 
survey reveals such findings within the nation's largest metropolitan 
city, where cultural diversity dominates, is particularly significant. 


But why is this the case? It is suggested that the reasons are woven 
into the way Australians think about wine — what it means to them. 
By international standards our wine industry is relatively immature. 
Its history dates back a mere 160 years and for much of that history 
it was not table wine but the fortified variety that preoccupied its 
makers and consumers. Unlike in France, Italy or Spain, wine is not 
woven into the very fabric of society. It is not embedded in the national 
consciousness in the same manner, or understood on the same terms. 


Many of Australia's Old World peers view their wines as cultural assets, 
things to be treasured, even revered, as consumers embrace their 
unique histories and stories. Australians, both makers and consumers 
of wine, more often than not think of wine as a simple commodity, like 
beer or coca-cola — something to be massed produced and mass 
consumed. 


It has only been over the past 30 years that Australian wine has 
matured and been viewed as an elegant table accompaniment, 
capable of being more than the fortified or bulk (bladder) product it 
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was previously. Yet in this same period the vast majority of wine's 
family owned and operated companies were absorbed by global 
beverage corporations. Unfortunately, such companies thought 
largely in terms of streamlined production, standardization and large 
distribution chains. They introduced large-scale planting regimes, 
simplified and standardized the winemaking process, sourced 
grapes from multiple regions and mass marketed the final product. 
In short, they industrialised winemaking in Australia. 


Like soft drink manufacturing, winemaking in Australia rapidly became 
a production-line process. When a product is diminished and trivi- 
alised to this extent, the place it occupies in the consumer's mind 
also diminishes. Consumers were trained to think of their wines as 
easy-to-drink, non-challenging products that were uniform in style and 
flavour and which demanded little interaction. Often their histories and 
sense of place were obscured or even removed. After all, the *wine 
from everywhere is the wine from nowhere’. It became increasingly 
difficult to identify wine by its unique terroir, its local community, or 
its particular history and message when these were in constant flux. 


Further to this was the Australian preference for identifying wines by 
their varietal make-up, rather than by the particular place in which 
the grapes were grown. Australian wines were labelled by the terms 
Shiraz or Cabernet Sauvignon or Chardonnay or Semillion rather 
than by their local sites of growth and history. The wine-buying public 
was being taught to ignore wine's individual characteristics and indi- 
vidual heritages, and to think only in terms of grape variety. Such a 
thinking process necessarily smothers differentiation or respect for 
that differentiation. 


And finally, from the early 1970s, the Australian wine industry has 
been operating under a rigorous scientific paradigm. By this | mean 
that, like California, Australia actively rejected wine's Old World 
traditions of soil selection, handcrafting and artisanship. Australians 
did not, and still don't to a large extent, understand or respect the 
importance of terroir. The critical elements of unique soil, aspect, 
microclimate and harmony with the land were ignored in the pursuit 
of efficient production along scientific principles. Wine moved from 
the soil to the laboratory, where it was manipulated and pre-fabricated 
to fit particular demands. 


The Australian consumer has been denied their individual experience 
with wine. They have been denied its cultural significance and the 
magical qualities it can reveal. They have become homogenous 
consumers of (in Australia) a homogenous product. And because of 
this, wine's mysteries remain hidden. 


"WHAT HAPPENED TO THE LOCALS?' 


Penny Stannard 
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"WHAT HAPPENED TO THE LOCALS?’ 


NATIONAL CULTURAL POLICY ANDTHE AUSTRALIAN SUBURB 


Penny Stannard 


In a letter to a newspaper in 2010 a resident artist from the outer 
Sydney suburb of Campbelltown asked ‘What happened to the 
locals?’ This started a debate that ‘sparked a furore"! 
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Artist Gary Makin questioned whether the cultural policy direction 
pursued by Campbelltown City Council through its award winning 
arts centre was actually delivering more for inner-city Sydney artists 
and audiences - the 'Sydney arts scene' - than the local community. 
He argued that the ‘neglect shown by the Campbelltown Arts Centre 
towards our local artists' indicated that it was more concerned 'in big 
noting with the Sydney mob"? Supporters of the arts centre pointed 
to its recent achievement in gaining multi-art form status from the 
Australia Council, the Australian Government's arts funding agency. 
This status enabled greater access to federal government support 
while confirming Campbelltown Arts Centre's position beyond a 
localised context to one that was part of the national cultural scene.? 
Yet Campbelltown's Mayor in his defence of the arts centre iterated 
that its core role ‘should be [as] the creative hub for the local arts 
community’.* Thus on the one hand, the value and role of the centre 
in delivering cultural policy outcomes were predicated on its position 
within the national contemporary cultural sector, while on the other, 
its core function was articulated to be local cultural development. 
Could it be both? 


The Campbelltown debate raises a number of issues concerning 
cultural policy direction generally, an area of public policy that has 
gained recent attention due to the Australian Government's release of 
the 2011 National cultural policy discussion paper, which outlined the 
development of the first national cultural policy since Paul Keating's 
1994 Creative nation.» The debate demonstrates: firstly, that local 
communities are engaged in discussion concerning the cultural policy 
directions pursued by their representative governments; secondly, that 
the spatial dimensions of cultural policy are considered to be important 
to the discussion; and thirdly, that ambiguities exist in how local 
cultural needs are understood and evaluated within an overarching 
national policy context. Crucial to all three points is Campbelltown's 
position as an outer suburb of greater metropolitan Sydney. 


Australia has been described as, fundamentally, a suburban nation.°® 
The majority of Australians spend their daily lives in suburban commu- 
nities and according to Terry Flew are increasingly choosing to do so.’ 
It is ‘in the daily lives of all Australians’, the National cultural policy 
discussion paper notes, that situates how the new cultural policy will 
‘reflect the important role that arts and creativity play’ and ‘will help 
to integrate arts and cultural policy within our broader social and 
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economic goals*.? Despite the rhetoric, the intended policy direction 
as articulated in the 2011 Discussion paper omits any reference to 
suburban Australia. Omission, or more particularly the exclusion of 
suburbia, is also highlighted by cultural geographers such as Chris 
Gibson who critiques recent cultural policy models that deal with 
urban communities, such as the cultural capitals or creative cities 
theses which have become popular policy approaches in Australia 
throughout the past two decades. Considered together, these policy 
approaches might lead one to the assumption that suburban Australia 
and cultural policy are mutually exclusive. The 2010 Campbelltown 
debate, however, illustrates that this is not the case. While it aired as 
Campbelltown Arts Centre approached its fifth year in its current form 
as a producer of multidisciplinary contemporary arts programs, the 
issues it raised are not new. Indeed Campbelltown has had a long 
history of engagement with cultural policy direction, particularly the 
policy elements associated with notions of cultural identity and urban 
development, and the points of intersection that occur between these 
elements and across the policy spectrum as it extends from local to 
national concerns. 


The 2010 Campbelltown debate provides an access point to engage 
with the new Australian cultural policy. It also provides an opportunity 
to reflect upon the historical trajectory of cultural policy direction and 
the intersections that this public policy area has had with the devel- 
opment of suburban Australia. The term 'cultural policy direction' 
is used in this article as a way of encompassing public support for 
cultural activity that extends from both the 'ad hoc' to that which 
is systematically directed through formalised policy models.? This 
chapter examines the outer metropolitan local government area of 
Campbelltown, in Sydney's southwest, as a research case study. How 
has the development and implementation of cultural policy direction 
in a suburban community been informed and influenced by broader 
political and social contexts, including regional development and 
urban growth, as well as community driven social movements and the 
development of an Australian cultural identity? It places the arts, in 
reference to forms of cultural practice, as a focal point in examining 
cultural policy. While not suggesting that the arts alone constitute a 
definition of culture or are the sole concern of cultural policy, it follows 
both Deborah Stevenson and Deborah Mills' assertion that cultural 
policy to a large extent becomes ‘operationalised’ through arts and 
heritage spheres.'? Given this, reference to cultural policy at a national 
level relates primarily to the Australia Council. 


The historical period under review extends from the mid 1950s to 
the early 1970s, capturing a time in which Australia's development 
and urban growth was harnessed toward suburbs like Campbelltown 
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that lay on the outer edges of major capital cities. During this period 
cultural policy also became formalised as part of a broader public 
policy agenda through the establishment of the Australia Council. 
Investigating a specific historical period of time alongside contempo- 
rary cultural policy developments allows us to uncover the antecedents 
of the issues underscoring much of today's cultural policy dialogue. It 
also demonstrates that suburban communities such as Campbelltown 
have had a continuity of engagement with cultural policy. 


Omission of suburban Australia, and the spatial dimensions asso- 
ciated with cultural policy more broadly, have been identified by 
cultural policy studies scholars Justin O'Connor, Deborah Stevenson 
and David Rowe and journalist Steven Crittenden in their individual 
responses to the 2011 National cultural policy discussion paper. 
O'Connor argues that an Australian national cultural policy, developed 
for a nation that is highly urbanised, cannot ignore the critical role 
that Australian cities have as powerhouses of arts and creative indus- 
tries." Stevenson and Rowe suggest that the proposed cultural policy 
should address a range of spatial issues including those that concern 
the relations between different sections of cities and between rural 
and urban environments.'? Global Mail journalist Steven Crittenden 
also identified spatial dimensions as one of the discussion paper's 
major shortcomings. He noted that cultural policy needs to establish 
a way of including the intersections that occur between the suburbs 
of major cities and their resident communities." All three commenta- 
tors agree that the spatial dimensions that characterise Australia, of 
which suburbia is a predominant element, must be addressed in the 
development of future cultural policy in order for it to have resonance 
across the nation and within the Australian population more broadly. 


Much attention has been paid to the role of the Australian suburb in 
the nation's cultural life.'^ Far less consideration has been given to 
suburbia and cultural policy. Chris Gibson contends that one of the 
reasons for this is that suburban zones — which sit beyond the inner 
urban cores that underwrite the creative cities or cultural capitals 
theses of Richard Florida, Charles Landry and Franco Bianchini — 
have suffered from being labelled as ‘uncreative’.'© This has caused 
suburban zones to be excluded from the cultural policy discussion 
over the decades in which the creative cities/cultural capitals policy 
approach has dominated. Responding to this, Gibson and others such 
as Chris Brennan-Horley and the recent Creative Suburbia group 
have produced a body of research over the past decade that has 
examined cultural policy in suburban Australian by using industry and 
occupational data to measure and quantify cultural activity in suburbs 
to demonstrate how it contributes to wider regional economies.'6 This 
work has been undertaken using a cultural industries lens. Here, | 
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examine suburbia through a cultural policy studies approach that 
draws from a range of disciplines including public history, cultural 
geography, urban and media studies. | seek to build a fuller under- 
standing of how cultural activity and the resultant or precedent policy 
directions have developed over time in tandem with and in response 
to social concerns that place Campbelltown as a microcosm to 
Australia's development as a suburban nation in the late 20th century. 


‘Until the 1950s There Was No Suburban Campbelltown’ 
Spanning 312 square km, the Campbelltown Local Government 
Area is located 55 km from the Sydney central business district and 
contains 145,967 residents.” ‘Campbell Town’ was named by Lachlan 
Macquarie, then Governor of the colony of New South Wales, in 1820 
in honour of his wife, Elizabeth, whose maiden name was Campbell. 
The Campbelltown area had become an important place in Australia’s 
post-invasion agricultural economy following an 1805 land grant made 
to John and Elizabeth Macarthur who had pioneered the breeding 
of merino sheep to export fine wool. Campbelltown remained largely 
rural until the early 1950s.'? It developed gradually in the post-war 
years unlike other outer Sydney areas such as Liverpool and Fairfield, 
which had grown quickly to meet the housing demand generated by 
returned soldier and new immigrant populations. 


This pace changed with the NSW Government's release (1948) and 
gazetting (1951) of the Cumberland Plan, which had been developed 
to address the growing needs of metropolitan Sydney's expanding 
population. The Plan has been described as 'the most definitive 
expression of a public policy on the form and content of an Australian 
metropolitan area ever attempted"? It regarded Campbelltown, located 
halfway between Sydney and Wollongong, as the ‘town most readily 
adaptable for expansion into a new city' and projected that its popu- 
lation would grow by 30,000 in two decades.?? The Plan drew not 
only on Campbelltown's geographic location but also on its intangible 
cultural attributes such as a ‘strong individuality’, ‘civic pride’ and 
‘historical past’ to establish a rationale for development.?' As the 
Plan's initially quarantined green belt was released and developed, 
growth in Campbelltown reached figures that had been projected for 
the 1970s.?? This caused a hastier than planned transformation of 
the rural landscapes. The period marks the start of decades of devel- 
opment in Campbelltown, which became the site in which Sydney's 
suburban growth was concentrated from the 1970s to 2000.?? 


Abandoned in 1963, the Cumberland Plan was succeeded in 
1968 by the State Planning Authority's Sydney region outline plan 
1970—2000AD (SROP), which proposed that Campbelltown and its 
neighbouring municipalities of Camden and Appin, the 'South West 
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Sector’, house 500 000 people by 2001.?^ Later named the ‘Macarthur 
Growth Centre’, the ‘three cities’ were part of the national growth 
centres program, which has been described as having 'raised the idea 
of new cities to new heights in Australian public policy". Macarthur, 
however, *was unique amongst the Australian growth centres in that it 
was the only metropolitan growth centre, being an integral part of the 
Sydney metropolitan region', unlike places such as Albury-Wodonga 
and Bathurst-Orange which followed the more traditional British new 
town model of decentralisation into the regions.?* Under SROP, and 
later the growth centres program, large amounts of land was acquired 
for the development of local industries to generate employment and 
city centre development in Campbelltown, including public housing.?’ 
This would have far reaching impacts not only in the physical devel- 
opment of the city but also its social and cultural development. 


A regional development lens provides an overarching public policy 
perspective from which we can understand Campbelltown's tran- 
sition from what had been a century-and-a-half of rural lands and 
village communities to a modern suburban space. The urbanisation 
of Campbelltown was initially conceptualised as a satellite site within 
greater metropolitan Sydney. As a result of urban policy reform from 
the late 1960s Campbelltown was conceptually re-positioned to be part 
of a national program of regional development. It thus came to occupy 
an ambiguous conceptual policy space as a suburban tract of metro- 
politan Sydney and a centre of significance in a growing Australia. 
Over time this policy ambiguity would develop cultural dimensions 
too, in particular in the relationship between Campbelltown's local 
and Australia's national cultural development. While the 2010 debate 
concerning Campbelltown City Council and its arts centre provides 
a recent example, the roots of this cultural ambiguity can be traced 
back to an unlikely source. Fifty years earlier, the local legend of 
Fisher's Ghost — a tale of murder and mystery — materialised as 
a policy instrument that was inextricably linked to Campbelltown's 
emergence as a suburban space. 


Fisher's Ghost 

While the Cumberland Plan had identified Campbelltown as a satellite 
city, no additional funds or further planning guidelines had been 
released and the future of Campbelltown remained with the local 
authority up until the release in 1968 of SROP. Campbelltown had 
been growing rapidly from a population of 8840 in 1952 to 25,300 in 
1966 — an increase of 265 per cent.? New services were required for 
the community. But the rates income base was insufficient to finance 
the development of these services. To address the shortage of funds 
Campbelltown Council adopted an entrepreneurial approach.?? 
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The first activity of this type was the inaugural Fisher's Ghost Parade 
in 1956. The colonial story of Fisher's Ghost emerged in the years 
following the murder of local man Fred Fisher in 1826 and the trial 
and eventual execution of his neighbour George Worrell. Carol Liston 
notes that the records surrounding the disappearance and subse- 
quent trial was the best documented of all colonial New South Wales 
legal dramas. Paranormal dimensions began to emerge in the story 
of Fisher's murder as it was recounted through poems and published 
stories in the 1830s. From then on Fisher's Ghost proved 'endlessly 
fascinating’ for publishers.?' 


Poems, dramas, novels and journalistic work featured Fisher's Ghost 
throughout the mid to late 1800s.°*? It entered the Australian vernacular 
in the early 1900s. In 1924, the accused in a civic corruption case was 
‘looked upon as a fisher's ghost to the officials at the Town-hall... a 
nightmare" ?? Earlier, in 1910, the Brisbane Courier used the headline, 
‘MR. FISHER'S GHOSTS’ in reference to Federal Labour Party Leader 
Mr Fisher's speech to Gympie constituents concerning socialism in 
relation to Federation. The use of the term 'ghost' implied that Mr 
Fisher's argument had not represented the true situation.?^ In the 
1920s Raymond Longford's silent film Fisher's Ghost toured across 
Australia screening to packed audiences.’ The film was described 
as an 'Australian historical drama, based upon a sensational criminal 
trial in the early days... also made entirely by Australians'.?9 The 
Longford film was used as evidence in the 1927 Royal Commission 
into Film that locally produced films could be as popular and commer- 
cially profitable as those imported from Hollywood.?/ In 1925 The 
Advertiser reported that Fisher's Ghost was 'a world Australian story 
[sic] .?* And in 1932 the Sydney Morning Herald described it as the 
first really indigenous Australian ghost story.? Two decades later 
L.A. Triebel, Professor of Modern Languages at the University of 
Tasmania, wrote that 'no single fact in its history is more responsible 
for putting Campbelltown "on the map" than the world famous story 
of Fisher's Ghost. ^? 


Triebel's statement draws attention to how a local Campbelltown 
story had developed national and international interest and as such 
functioned as a signifier of place for Campbelltown. This point made 
by Triebel in 1950 can be read as a precursor to how the story as a 
cultural narrative would develop in the coming years to form an instru- 
ment of public policy as Campbelltown transitioned from farmland 
and townships into a region of Sydney's outer metropolitan suburbia. 


A 1955 re-enactment of the Fisher's Ghost story featuring a sheet 
flung ghost-like over the rump of a cow had drawn a large audience 
of Sydneysiders to Campbelltown. This convinced the council that 
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the story had enough interest and popular currency to establish the 
Fisher's Ghost Parade as an annual event.“ The parade was the main 
event in the inaugural 1956 ‘Campbelltown Commemorative Festival’, 
a major community cultural event that had been organised to ‘make 
the name of Campbelltown and its great potential known throughout 
the country’ and to direct ‘financial gains’ made from it towards the 
development of much needed public infrastructure.^? A public holiday 
was gazetted on 19 October 1956 to celebrate the first Fisher's Ghost 
Parade. The ‘long awaited’ Fisher’s Ghost float was reported to be the 
highlight of the parade. A council float, pictured below, states on its 
banner, 'Campbelltown Municipal Council Fosters the Growth', while 
young women dressed in ballet tutus with tiaras and fairy wings sit 
astride a large sculptured mushroom on the float's top. In the following 
years, the Commemorative Festival, which was officially re-named 
as the 'Festival of Fishers Ghost' was used to raise funds for the 
development of public infrastructure including an ambulance station 
and music shell in Mawson Park.** The establishment of the parade 
in 1956 represented a turning point in the trajectory of Fisher's Ghost 
as a cultural narrative. Where the story previously had been a subject 
of fascination to artists and popular with large audiences, from 1956 
local government used it in a deliberate and instrumental way to raise 
funds for public facilities, thus forming a direction of cultural policy. 


wait | 
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Fisher's Ghost Parade, 1956, photo courtesy of Campbelltown City Council. 


It is worth pausing at this point in the history of the Fisher's Ghost 
story to examine it in relation to cultural policy direction. For more than 
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a century, the tale of Fisher's Ghost had been told repeatedly through 
various forms to audiences far and wide and as such had emerged 
both as a Campbelltown specific and national cultural narrative. Tim 
Rowse has characterised cultural policy in Australia from the mid 
1950s to the late 1960s as being a model of voluntary entrepreneur- 
ship — ‘the efforts of a diverse group of self appointed altruistic leaders 
lobbying for a range of cultural activities’*° He refers specifically to 
the Australian Elizabethan Theatre Trust (AETT), which was estab- 
lished in 1954 to commemorate the Queen's visit and to encourage 
Australian opera, ballet and drama and the development of a national 
theatre. While the AETT context differed markedly to Campbelltown's 
case, the approach to cultural policy was similar. 


The Australian Women's Weekly introduced a third perspective into the 
Fisher's Ghost story as an instrument of cultural policy. The Weekly, 
upon hearing of the intention to establish a monument to Fisher's 
Ghost as a means to raise money for an ambulance station, drew 
attention to the need to modernise. Columnist 'Dorothy Drain' wrote: 


This is an age of plastics, and it should be possible to devise 
some illuminated plastic representation of Fisher... fluorescent 
lighting, which can do some pretty ghastly things to living 
complexions, would be ideal... Fisher's Ghost would be a 
night attraction and would doubtless, in time, be surrounded 
by snack bars and petrol stations.^$ 


The Weekly's column captures the tensions associated with 
Campbelltown's transition into modernity and how cultural policy 
direction can be implicated in such change. Liston rightly argues that 
there was no suburban Campbelltown before 1950.*” Once suburban 
development took hold from the 1950s, organised local cultural activity 
became a vehicle of public policy to support communities through 
this urban and social transformation. 


From Fisher's Ghost to an Australian Cultural Identity 

From the 1950s to late 1960s Australia experienced a period of 
social change with unprecedented levels of immigration and the 
rapid expansion of outer-metropolitan suburban areas such as 
Campbelltown.^ Modern Australia celebrated 175 years in 1963. 
There was a growing sense that it needed to develop its own cultural 
identity as an independent nation state.^? This led to a renewed 
interest in home-grown stories from which an Australian identity could 
be carved rather than one that was transposed from Britain. Bernard 
Smith observed that the development of Australian art at the time was 
underscored by a cultural sense of identity that had grown from local 
myths and legends.® The legend of Fisher’s Ghost had qualified as 
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genuinely Australian and was featured by The Australian Women's 
Weekly in its coverage of Australia's 175th anniversary celebrations.*' 


Television was to provide a new platform for interpreting and dissem- 
inating material relating to the development of an Australian cultural 
identity. Between 1956 and 1960 almost 250 000 television sets were 
purchased in Australia.’ Concurrently, Australia’s expanding popu- 
lation was increasingly residing in the rapidly developing spaces of 
metropolitan outer suburbs. The 1963 Senate Select Committee on 
the encouragement of Australian productions for television, known 
as the 'Vincent Report' had made recommendations addressing the 
need to increase the Australian content in television programming.?? It 
was thought that the ‘field of drama — light, medium, heavy or musical’ 
offered the most effective form of creating a genuine Australian 
image.»^ Opera, a dramatic musical form, was ideally suited to the 
task, and in 1963 the Australian Broadcasting Commission (ABC) 
produced John Gordon and Robert Allnutt's Fisher's Ghost, the first 
Australian television opera production and, also noted by The Weekly 
at the time, the first with an historical Australian story.°° 


Gordon and Allnutt's Fisher's Ghost, which was created and produced 
specifically for television, was indicative of the ABC's role in facilitating 
an awareness and the development of a modern Australian identity. 
The production fulfilled the ABC's charter to encourage local talent 
and seek to establish musical groups for the purpose of high quality 
broadcasts.?6 As well as re-interpreting an Australian home-grown 
cultural narrative through a dramatic musical form, Fisher's Ghost 
was both created and performed by Australians including the young 
soprano Marilyn Richardson, who was to go on to have an interna- 
tional operatic career. 


The ABC's television opera production furthered the trajectory of the 
Fisher's Ghost cultural narrative and its intersection with cultural policy 
direction. Television brought Campbelltown and its famous story into 
the cultural consciousness of an ever-expanding suburban Australia. 
The opera shared commonalities with the Longford silent film from 
nearly 40 years earlier in that both had been produced with the most 
contemporary cultural form of the time, and both were all-Australian 
productions seen by audiences across the nation. The use of contem- 
porary cultural forms and practices offer an effective means to interpret 
and forge new-generation resonance with past cultural narratives and 
provide an effective means of renegotiating and inhabiting history.°’ 
The place and the tale have formed a powerful partnership that has 
operated as a site of cultural negotiation for Campbelltown as it has 
transitioned from farmlands to suburbia to claim a sense of identity 
that holds sway both locally and beyond. 
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During the 1960s a growing cultural awareness spread into Australia's 
suburbs and towns as an increasing amount of pictorial work by visual 
artists was submitted to suburban and rural art prize competitions.°® 
This work explored home-grown Australian myths and legends and 
has been described by Bernard Smith as forming a 'prototype for 
popular art' which had a conceptual and aesthetic accessibility that 
enabled it to gain an audience with the wider community. Visual arts 
activity in this sense contributed to engaging suburban communities 
in the development of a modern Australian cultural identity, which, 
according to Campbelltown history researcher Lynne Marsh, provided 
a broad context for the establishment of an art prize as part of the 
Fisher’s Ghost Festival program in 1962.5? 


While initially undertaken as a fundraising exercise to resource the 
production of the overall festival, the Fisher's Ghost Art Prize soon 
became the field on which the cultural traditionalists and modernists 
drew battle lines as Campbelltown was fast losing remnants of its 
agrarian landscape to modern suburban housing. The 1969 Fisher's 
Ghost Art Prize marked an occasion in which the older rural values 
of Campbelltown clashed with the shift to modernity. Prominent veter- 
inary surgeon Dr Russell F. Rick opened the 1969 exhibition. In his 
speech he remarked that the traditional ‘Hans Heyson' [sic] style of 
landscape held a greater validity than artwork in which 'expression is 
completely devoid of formal arrangements’. He asserted that ‘its very 
nature forbids us to call it art’.®° Rick referred to Australian painter 
Hans Heysen who 'made the Australian gum tree monumental and 
the hero of his nationalistic pictures 5' Heysen’s work represents a 
tradition of historical realist art that romanticised the Australian bush 
landscape and the 19th-century pioneering spirit. Rick's remarks 
eluded to the growing number of modern art works being entered into 
the art prize, which in 1969 included the work of Suzanne Archer and 
Peter Laverty. At the time, the Campbelltown-Ingleburn News reported 
that local art teacher Joan Brassil had given a talk on the 'abstract 
art’ that was in the show to an ‘enthusiastic audience'.*? That contem- 
porary artists had work exhibited signalled, according to Marsh, an 
acceptance of modernity and the changing face of Campbelltown.9? 


The Fisher's Ghost Art Prize, which in 2012 celebrated its 50th 
anniversary, has developed into a major cultural event in its own 
right and has attracted some of the biggest names in Australian 
visual arts. The establishment of the art prize represented a new 
shift in the application of the Fisher's Ghost story towards cultural 
policy. It initiated a focus on organised visual arts activity that would 
sow the seeds of a social movement that was to gain momentum 
over the following decades. The movement was to evolve through 
the collective work and advocacy of artists such as Joan Brassil 
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and Barbara Romalis who had been trained in modern art in the 
1950s and who had came to live and work in Campbelltown. This 
movement would ultimately influence and become the central focus 
of Campbelltown City Council's cultural policy direction from the 
early 1980s through to the establishment of the Campbelltown City 
Bicentennial Art Gallery in 1988, which was developed into the 
Campbelltown Arts Centre in 2005. 


Turning Points: Australian Cultural Policy Developments in the 
Late 1960s to Early 1970s 

The late 1960s and early 1970s are often described as being a turning 
point in cultural policy in Australia.® It was during these years that the 
systematic direction for supporting cultural activity through formalised 
policy models was established through the Australia Council, founded 
in 1968.96 Under the Whitlam Labor government (1972-75), cultural 
policy direction — 'the arts' as it was then understood — came to be 
seen as an important and integrated component of national renewal 
and reform. In his 13 November 1972 election policy speech Gough 
Whitlam had announced a suite of cultural policy directions designed: 
'to promote a standard of excellence in the arts; to widen access to, 
and the understanding and application of, the arts in the community 
generally; to help establish and express an Australian identity through 
the arts; and to promote an awareness of Australian culture abroad' 57 


The inclusion of cultural objectives by the Whitlam government within 
the broader public policy arena and the resulting significant commit- 
ment of funds towards cultural activity nationally, gave some sections 
of the Australian population access to federal cultural funding for 
the first time. They were classified as being 'culturally disadvan- 
taged' and included those that lived in outer suburban areas such 
as Campbelltown. These areas represented neither the city nor 
the ‘bush’, which were the spatial zones that the publically funded 
Australian Elizabethan Theatre Trust (AETT) and Australian Council 
for the Arts (ACA), now Regional Arts Australia, addressed in their 
core and touring programs. Outer suburban areas were thought to be 
a ‘cultural desert'.5* While outer suburban areas contained substantial 
and growing populations, resident communities had little access to 
the AETT and ACA programs. Outer suburban cultural disadvantage 
was also understood as having resulted from rapid population growth 
over two decades which outstripped the provision of infrastructure, 
facilities and services including those for cultural, recreational and 
leisure activities. As Australia Council Chairman Dr H.C. Coombs 
reported in 1973: 


A major long-term problem in support for the arts lies in the lack 
of the basic physical facilities for their practice or enjoyment. 
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In country areas and in less affluent suburbs in particular, 
buildings in which performing arts can be presented or visual 
arts exhibited with safety are sadly lacking. In the newer and 
growing urban and suburban areas such facilities have so far 
come low in planners’ priorities.5? 


He also noted that: 


The absence of adequate arts facilities in rapidly developing 
areas around metropolitan cities in Australia has been seen 
as a barrier to the Council's function to widen access to the 
arts in the community." 


Without dedicated facilities for the arts featuring in the 
planning and development of new outer suburban areas such 
as Campbelltown, the Australia Council's policy objective of 
widening access to the arts was significantly compromised. 


Campbelltown, as the centre of the Macarthur region, occupied a 
unique position in policy terms, which included the cultural sphere, for 
the Whitlam government. Firstly, it was the sole metropolitan entity in 
the national growth centres program, and secondly, it was classified 
as a region within Western Sydney that was deemed culturally disad- 
vantaged. This binary emphasis established a cultural policy paradigm 
in which Campbelltown was understood as a place that was important 
to Australia's development nationally, and as a local community that 
required cultural policy attention to lift it out of disadvantage. 


As cultural policy direction streamed from the Australia Council framed 
by objectives of excellence in, and community access to the arts — as 
well as a mandate to develop and promote national cultural identity 
— it was thought that suburban-based cultural disadvantage could be 
rectified through the development of dedicated cultural facilities. Such 
action would ensure that in the case of Campbelltown, its nightly arts 
activities would no longer be 'sacrificed on the deluded altar of the 
multi-purpose municipal hall.” An uninformed reading of this might 
assume that cultural policy direction in Campbelltown started with 
the Australia Council leading the charge. But cultural policy direction, 
as conducted through the Fisher's Ghost story, had been in place in 
Campbelltown for some time. The interpretation and celebration of 
the story had provided the instrument for Campbelltown City Council 
to deliver public policy outcomes in the mid 1950s. Further interpre- 
tation of Fisher's Ghost in the 1960s had built a connection between 
Campbelltown and the broader movements that had been working 
towards the development of a national cultural identity. Prior to this, 
the celebrated ‘home-grown’ cultural narrative that Fisher’s Ghost had 
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become since the 1830s and its interpretation through a wide range 
of cultural forms, provided a place for Campbelltown on the national 
and sometime international stage. 


So why did the Australia Council in its assessment of Campbelltown 
seemingly ignore what had been a successful history of locally 
driven cultural policy development? Gay Hawkins contends that the 
notion of 'community' occupied a central conceptual place within 
the Whitlam government's social democratic agenda.” For Katya 
Johanson, ‘community’ was ‘a chief catchphrase of government, the 
public services and newly forming social organisations’. There was 
a vision for direct support from central government to the community, 
the consequence of which was that state and local governments were 
sidestepped in the process.” Cultural policy direction in Campbelltown 
in the early 1970s was disrupted from its local roots and became a 
field of direct intervention by the federal government via the Australia 
Council’s objectives. By 1973 Coombs could note that these objec- 
tives had an ‘inherent tension’. While ‘excellence’ implied the work 
of the ‘exceptionally talented’ this elitism was at odds with the aim to 
widen participation in and experience of the arts in the community 
generally.” This tension would magnify and retract at various times 
throughout the history of the Australia Council, the impacts of which 
would be played out through processes of restructure and reforma- 
tion of funding programs.” Thus the issues that emerged in the 2010 
debate about Campbelltown Arts Centre in relation to its stated core 
role as a local community enterprise in contrast to its measure of 
value as a nationally recognised arts organisation, have their roots 
in policy objectives that many years earlier had been acknowledged 
as containing inherent tension. 


Flat, Dry and Filled with Sinister Silence 

In 2011 Hollywood star, Sydney resident and the then Sydney Theatre 
Company (STC) Artistic Director Cate Blanchett and her co-director 
husband Andrew Upton recounted their suburban youth in the 1980s 
for the purpose of securing further government investment in Sydney’s 
harbour-side cultural precinct, which sits astride the Sydney Harbour 
Bridge and is where the STC and numerous, other subsidised cultural 
organisations and institutions are located. For Upton, the suburbs 
were ‘flat, dry [and] filled with sinister silence’, while ‘town [the city] 
was the centre’, a ‘magnetic attractor’, a chance to invent and create.” 
Blanchett and Upton insisted passionately that it is ‘vital for the children 
of the suburbs that capital cities act like capital cities’ and develop 
metropolitan inner city precincts filled with artists and cultural organ- 
isations. But they also stressed that the key to the success of such 
precincts lay in them being located where people live. Blanchett and 
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Upton were unaware of the paradoxical nature of their statement. The 
majority of Sydneysiders, and indeed Australians, live in the suburbs. 


Such pronouncements by urban cognoscenti represent the view of 
high profile people that Australian officials are increasingly calling 
upon to inform policy direction, including cultural policy, through 
forums such as former Prime Minister Kevin Rudd's 2020 Summit and 
the Lord Mayor of Sydney's City Talks program. Blanchett and Upton 
clearly express a view that suburban Australia is a cultural ‘no man’s 
land’. They continue a tradition of Australian cultural leaders who for 
over 60 years have pursued a way of thinking in which the suburbs 
are cast as places that are culturally void and deficient.” The National 
cultural policy discussion paper fails to consider where suburban 
spaces and communities feature in Australia's cultural landscapes 
and respected cultural policy scholars identify the general and more 
specific neglect of suburban spaces in Australian cultural policy. How 
successful will a new national cultural policy be in embedding the arts 
and creativity within the daily lives of Australians when the suburbs 
are ignored at best or derided by those whose voices carry weight? 


‘Place matters’ conclude Paul Widdup and David Cutts in their analysis 
of how communities experience cultural activity."? The Campbelltown 
case study clearly demonstrates that Australia's suburban commu- 
nities have long been engaging in discussions concerning cultural 
policy. The spatial dimensions of suburbanisation, particularly as it 
has related to the wider public policy arena, have been critical to the 
development of cultural policy direction in Campbelltown. In articu- 
lating the fundamental concerns of cultural policy, Australia's most 
eminent cultural economist, David Throsby, has observed that one 
of its key objectives is cultural identity, something that is constructed 
through the recognition and celebration of national, regional and 
local identities.?? A sense of cultural identity that encapsulates how 
Campbelltown is understood as a suburban place both locally and 
beyond has also formed a significant element of its cultural policy 
direction. From the interpretation of the Fisher's Ghost legend over 
many decades a famous cultural narrative emerged that ensured 
that the place of Campbelltown was well positioned in terms of an 
Australian cultural identity. As the Australian Government develops a 
new cultural policy, influential voices and policymakers would do well 
to ensure that, rather than seeing the places in which the majority of 
the nation's population live as ‘flat, dry [and] filled with sinister silence’, 
they are cognisant of the depth of engagement with cultural activity 
and cultural policy direction that exists in Australia's suburbs. 


REINVENTING MANLY 


Theresa Anderson 
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REINVENTING MANLY 


A SUBURB ONTHE MARGINS OF AWORLD CITY 


Theresa Anderson 


If the travel guides are to be believed, Manly, with its beachside 
village atmosphere and stunning coastal setting, Is an iconic 
must-see destination for any visitor to Sydney. This was, for 
example, the way | encountered Manly on my first visit to 
Australia when | made the ritualistic pilgrimage across the 
harbour by ferry on a day trip. 
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Now a resident of Manly, | have come to appreciate this suburb as a 
place between city and beach, ocean and harbour, work and play. It 
is a place where natural and built features of the landscape continue 
to be blended and branded to suit this ever-evolving suburb sitting 
on Sydney's fringe. 


Manly's story is one of margins and transition zones making it the 
suburb that it is and shaping a unique contribution to the city. Its 
history as a suburb is a story of isolation at the edges of a city — and 
even the edge of the northern beaches. Lying as it does on the fringes 
of the city, Manly's isolation from disease, urban growing pains and 
industrialisation has long made it a place of escape and refuge. It is a 
place where cultural landscape intersects with, adapts and responds 
to the natural landscape. The natural environment — both on land and 
in the water — is nationally significant with a diversity of marine and 
land-based vegetation and associated wildlife unlike anyplace else 
in Sydney's metropolitan region. 


Manly is unique in offering a harbour and an ocean foreshore within 
metres of one another. Almost entirely surrounded by water, all Manly's 
harbour and ocean shorelines are listed on the National Estate. Manly 
boasts the only Aquatic Reserve and Ecologically Sensitive Area in 
Sydney Harbour as well as a protected aquatic reserve oceanside 
— Cabbage Tree Bay - inhabited by four out of the eleven protected 
species of fish in New South Wales, including the Weedy Sea Dragon. 
There are not many suburbs that can lay claim to having ocean surf, 
ocean coves, a harbour, a lagoon, reefs, creeks, waterfalls, a dam, 
wetlands, mangroves and seagrass all within their borders. On land, 
the environmental riches are equally impressive (and fragile) with 
three National Park zones — North Head, Dobroyd and Bantry Bay 
— encircling the municipality. North Head, for instance, plays host to 
586 different species of flora, more than in the whole of Great Britain, 
and is home to the long-nosed bandicoot, a threatened species that 
until the 1960s was abundant throughout the Sydney metropolitan 
region. It is also one of the few areas on mainland Australia that the 
little blue penguins call home: 


While in many ways Manly is an early 20^-century suburb, natural 
and human elements have long intermingled to ultimately create the 
suburb we experience today. The 1986 heritage study by Blackmore 
and associates underscored how isolation and recreation have 
shaped Manly and transformed its natural environment.? The heritage 
items identified in that study incorporate topography and natural envi- 
ronment with views and features of the built environment. As Craig 
Burton puts it, the cultural environment of Manly has been created 
through the interaction of the natural landscape and 'those hopes 
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and aspirations which sprung from a transported European culture.’ 
But throughout its suburban history a particular image of Manly has 
been resolutely promoted. Manly is a place that has been invented 
and reinvented over time. The local economy has from the earliest 
efforts at European settlement struggled to balance the interests of 
commuters and residents — human and otherwise — with the desire 
to continue to appeal to visitors who wish to play in Sydney's oldest 
‘watering place’ and ‘pleasure ground’. 


Manly’s Sense of Place 

Even prior to the establishment of Manly village in the 1850s, the 
locality figured in the early history of European Sydney. Manly was 
sighted enroute as the First Fleet moved upstream and Cabbage 
Tree Palms from the south end of the beach were used in the initial 
European settlement at Sydney cove.* The cliffs of North Head, a 
highly significant landscape type in Manly? have long served as a 
landmark at the entrance to Sydney Harbour. From such a vantage 
point it is easy to appreciate how Manly's place in Sydney's and 
Australia's heritage has been crafted by the interplay between this 
very special landscape, the legacy of its resort origins and its relative 
isolation until it took off as a suburb in the 1920s. It is the combination 
of these three facets that make Manly's heritage unique:* the coming 
together of the harbour beach and the ocean beach provides two 
contrasting elements which, against the backdrop of North Head, 
engender a strong sense of drama, enclosure and safety unique 
to the Sydney region.’ The allure of Manly has since its early days 
drawn on and added to the strong sense of drama stemming from 
the natural assets of the area. Both the material culture and local 
economy of this place are characterized by a tension between its 
built and natural assets. 


In his article exploring Australian attitudes to heritage, Graeme Aplin 
concludes: ‘We all need to be able to visit sites that have a “sense 
of place" and, in many cases, a "sense of time". They represent part 
of what makes us who we are, on the individual level, and on the 
community and national levels.'? What gives Manly its sense of place 
is that — more than any other suburb — it is a place where the dynamic 
interplay between built and natural features of the locality confront 
you in everyday life. Whether resident or visitor, ongoing struggles 
between esteem for the Manly of the past and visions of the Manly 
of the future are never far from view. 


Manly as Borderland 

Manly sits on the fringes of the city in a very special way as a border- 
land. Harbour side, you can see the city lights from the suburb's 
foreshore, while surf side the Norfolk Pines act as a navigational 
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beacon from the sea for those seeking out the entrance to that 
harbour. The wild side of Manly, evident in its national parks and 
outstanding biodiversity, must somehow survive the challenges of a 
built environment, human settlement and an urban sprawl that seems 
to encroach ever more and threaten some of the very wonders that 
provide Manly's unique appeal. 


Long before the natural vegetation communities of the Manly area 
were recognised as being historically, scientifically and aesthetically 
significant,? the natural wonders of borderland Manly captured the 
imagination of Sydney-siders. Francis Myers, author of the popular 
text Beautiful Manly, wrote in 1885: 'Rocks and beach and promon- 
tory and cliffs beyond were made by nature for the use of mankind." 
The fragility of this special borderland, however, makes this a suburb 
of transitions and compromises. Heritage and history must face off 
against calls for growth and new development. Where else in Sydney 
can the same little strip of earth take a battering from a stormy sea 
one day and then serve up great food, wine or jazz the next? 


Sometimes both faces of Manly present themselves simultaneously, 
as was the case for the 2012 Food and Wine Festival when the 
weekend unfortunately collided with a terrible southerly and king tides. 
There are days when a ferry trip to or from work feels like an open 
ocean crossing and the walk home is accompanied by the sounds 
of a raging sea and howling winds. These contrasting qualities were 
flagged and praised in the early accounts of Manly. In 1885, one writer 
in the //lustrated Sydney News wrote: 


We are proud of Manly, and justly so. Situated on a narrow 
strip of land, only a few minutes walk across, you have the 
peaceful waters of Port Jackson laving the shores as softly as 
an autumn breeze fans the cheek, but on the other the whole 
force of the South Pacific dashing in foam along the sandy 
beach, with which it wages perpetual noisy war — the giant 
breakers, crested with foam, expending their strength in vain, 
and then as if breathless, withdrawing to obtain fresh vigour 
and renew the fight again." 


Today Manly is a suburb where a bush walk accompanied by nothing 
but the sounds of bird song, frogs and crashing surf can end in any 
number of stylish cosmopolitan cafes in the village. Manly continues 
to be promoted in this way.'? 


Isolation and Exploitation 
Prior to the development boom of the early 20^ century and the 
accompanying improvements to transportation, water kept Manly 
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isolated from Sydney's growing urban centre. But even now with better 
transport on land and on water, a sense of isolation is still a key part 
of the making and remaking of Manly's sense of place. 


The North Head, a prominent natural feature of the suburb, remains 
a remarkable pocket of isolation in an otherwise urbanised environ- 
ment. On 27 September 1839, Louisa Anne Meredith sailed through 
the Heads after a four-month voyage from England. ‘The entrance’ 
she wrote: 


to Port Jackson is grand in the extreme. The high, dark 
cliffs we had been coasting along all morning, suddenly 
terminated in an abrupt precipice, called the South Head... 
The North Head is a similar cliff, a bare bluff promontory of 
dark horizontal rocks; and between these grand stupendous 
pillars, as through a colossal gate, we entered Port Jackson." 


A feeling of other-worldliness permeates this natural landscape and 
the historical artefacts one can discover within it. Both the military 
fortifications and Quarantine Station on North Head are illustrations of 
Manly's role as the last bastion/barrier between Sydney and ‘others’ 
outsiders. These two cultural artefacts are very particular manifesta- 
tions of an in/out borderland and reinforce Manly’s place as the suburb 
on the fringe of the city — an outlier and last bastion against potential 
invaders, be they a presumed hostile force or unwanted diseases. 


Military fortifications on North Head represent an effort to protect 
what was inside the Harbour and keep unwanted elements ‘out’, 
including Russians in the 1870s. Topography and communications 
were important factors in early European settlement. So the safe 
anchorage afforded by Manly cove and the prominence of the isolated 
North Head, as well as Dobroyd Point on the other side of what was to 
become residential Manly, meant they were naturals for the defence 
network of the Sydney settlement. 


The Quarantine Station served as a transition zone for those waiting 
to be allowed 'in' to Sydney as unwanted disease, such as typhoid, 
was kept out of the rest of Sydney, the colony and the country. In 
1839, Louisa Anne Meredith described it as follows: 


Near the North Head is the quarantine-ground, off which one 
unlucky vessel was moored when we passed; and on the 
brow of the cliff a few tombstones indicate the burial-place of 
those unhappy exiles who die during the time of ordeal, and 
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whose golden dreams of the far-sought land of promise lead 
to but a lone and desolate grave on its storm-beaten shore.'® 


Its borderland position afforded it qualities that suited the isolation 
needed for such a facility that was a convenient distance from the 
city proper.'5 Manly — or more specifically the Quarantine Station — 
separated Sydney from the epidemics of Europe. It was opened in 
1832 because of Manly's isolation from the more populous areas of 
Sydney,” which reinforced its continuing isolation. 


The insulation afforded by this topography and distance from the city 
has also undoubtedly contributed to Manly's place as a refuge for the 
plants and animals in and around the municipality, securing the natural 
features so highly prized in colonial Sydney and still valued today. 
The biodiversity of Manly was important for the origins of Manly's life 
as a holiday destination. Excursions to pick wildflowers, especially 
around Christmas time when the Christmas bush which Manly became 
renowned for was in flower, were very popular in the early period of 
its resort history.'® The unique microclimate present in the evocatively 
named Fairy Bower and Shelly Beach zones 'captured the imagination' 
of visitors. 


From those earliest days as a leisure destination, visitors revealed 
an aesthetic appreciation of the landscape defined by a sense of 
isolation and introspection: 


You may — if you have any soul within you, you always must 
— halt a while in the centre of the bridge, and look long and 
lovingly up the lagoon. It is a fair perspective always, but most 
divine on an afternoon with the sun well down the hills, and a 
silvery light upon all the broadwater.?? 


The early cultural economy of Manly played on this aesthetic appreci- 
ation of the area's natural gifts. A series of Wild Flower Shows held in 
Manly in the 1880s and 1890s involved creating elaborate ornamental 
displays of the wildflowers and a festival atmosphere.*' The final 
show in 1899 included enhancements of the fern gully in the ravine 
at the back of Ivanhoe Park and gas-lit illuminations designed specif- 
ically for the shows.?? Ornamental displays featured native flowers 
freshly pulled from the suburb's lush bushlands. Special pavilions 
and facilities were constructed in Ivanhoe Park and thousands report- 
edly travelled by ferries to see the native flowers and creative floral 
displays. It did not take long after the first successful show, however, 
for critical voices to start raising the alarm about the potential threat 
these events posed to the very features needed for their success. 
Protests began slowly, but because the popularity of these Manly 
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shows, which were used as fund raisers, had prompted other areas 
to follow suit and hold shows of their own, the devastating impact on 
the surrounding bushland was hard to miss.?? 


Concern increased to the point where by 1887 even early supporters 
of the shows were beginning to make their opposition publicly known, 
as the following extract from a Daily Telegraph account of comments 
made by Charles Moore, the curator of the Botanic Gardens, illustrates: 


Mr Moore pointed out that there was a great danger of our 
natural plants being destroyed in some localities. He had 
been glad to see the first and second flower shows at Manly, 
but he would never encourage these exhibitions. Besides 
destroying flowers, they had become mere money making 
matters. The lady who stood in the highest position in society 
in the colony [Lady Carrington] would not in future patronize 
anything of the kind, but she would most willingly lend her 
support to the cultivation of these flowers. He regretted to see 
so much encouragement given by the mass of the people to 
these shows, which were not merely got up for the purpose 
of affording interest to lovers of the beautiful, but, as he had 
already said, for the purpose of making money.” 


There were clearly tensions developing between various community 
sectors. Those benefiting from the fundraising were eager to see the 
shows continue, as were those who wanted an opportunity to profit 
from the crowds attracted to Manly because of these special events. 
On the other hand, local residents for whom the destruction of the 
bush was something akin to destroying their own back garden, valued 
the assets of the natural landscape in a very different way. 


There were also debates about noise related to the merry-go-rounds 
of Manly that were popular amusements around the same time that the 
Manly Wild Flower Shows were being held. Champion and Champion? 
report on a series of battles between operators of these entertainment 
venues and local residents frustrated about persistent noise. If pres- 
ent-day debates and discussions about the relative merits of various 
festivals and beachside events as sustainable entertainment is any 
indication, not much seems to have changed. Keeping visitors amused 
and entertained (and business owners satisfied with the volume of 
trade) cannot always come at the expense of resident rate-payers. 
On the other hand, keeping up the amenities that both residents and 
visitors can enjoy means ensuring Manly's leisure economy remains 
strong, which means ensuring sufficient attractions. This sentiment 
seems to be one that has persisted despite the ongoing debates 
about Manly the resort versus Manly the residential suburb. 
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Isolation from the city was never without its drawbacks for would-be 
residents and operators of the early amusements in 19"-century 
Manly. The ferries are tied closely to Manly's history and development. 
Soon after becoming a major landholder in Manly, Henry Gilbert Smith 
built a pier in 1855 for excursion visitors and by 1857 a daily ferry 
service began. By the 1870s there were three ferry wharves operating 
in Manly Cove and Little Manly Beach.?6 Ultimately the Manly wharf 
still in operation today predominated to become the focal point and 
iconic gateway to the suburb. Ferry transportation has become an 
essential part of the tourist experience of Manly, enabling a roman- 
ticising of visitors' experiences of isolation. For residents and daily 
commuters, their existence is a necessity for tempering that isolation. 
Preserving the romantic sense of isolation evoked in marketing which 
portrayed Manly as being 'seven miles from Sydney and a thousand 
miles from care’? while meeting the needs of a growing community 
and leisure industry has been essential for Manly's economic growth 
— and its suburban survival. 


While the suburb is no longer as isolated from the city as it once 
was, a visit to Manly today remains closely tied to its landscape and 
its wildlife. Lessons of the past have thankfully been taken on board 
and we are unlikely to see destructive impact on the scale of those 
19^-century festivals which decimated the region's unique wildflower 
habitat. The bushland hugging Manly's coast that early settlers found 
so troublesome in this outlier of a suburb has been recast as an 
ecotourism draw card. Campaigns to protect the fairy penguins and 
bandicoots and to establish aquatic and nature reserves are part of 
the ongoing effort to preserve the biodiversity that isolation permitted 
to thrive here.?* These efforts are further enhanced by the recent 
decision to convert Manly's last remaining aquarium into a marine 
sanctuary.?? There is nevertheless ongoing debate about the extent to 
which it is possible to preserve the isolation responsible for Manly's 
extraordinary biodiversity and inviting sense of otherworldliness given 
the seemingly inevitable economic growth needed to thrive as a 
21*-century suburb. 


Manly as a Place of Escape 

The theme of escape runs through Manly's history as a suburb. The 
therapeutic qualities of the locality, with privileged access to invigor- 
ating sea breezes and natural landscape, are praised in promotions 
and guidebooks dating back to its earliest origins. The early adver- 
tising campaign that Henry Gilbert Smith used in the 1850s to promote 
the allotments he was offering in the area emphasised the natural 
beauty of a 'delightful watering place' that could suit the building of 
a holiday home or a permanent residence.?? In naming the locality 
Brighton at that time, the reference to the allure of that well known 
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English seaside resort would have been unmistakeable. As a leisure 
economy was taking hold in the mid 19^ century, growing numbers 
of Sydneysiders had time and money to temporarily escape from the 
city. For those visitors eager to escape the dirt and noise, the trip 
to the seaside must have felt like a world away from their everyday 
existence. 


The escape that Manly offered those early tourists was apparently not 
before its time, given the accounts of the ‘stinks and the slops’*' many 
residents of other crowded pockets of the city and emerging suburbs 
without the benefit of a stiff sea breeze would have been enduring 
in that period. Undoubtedly the ferry trip to Manly alone would have 
brought a welcome breathe of fresh air to many. In devising and 
giving shape to his property developments, Smith's intention was 
to entice residents and visitors to Manly by developing amenities 
‘ensuring health and amusement? Further enticement would have 
been provided by suggestions from members of the medical profes- 
sion that a stay at the seaside was therapeutic because it offered 
'special inducements' for various health complaints and relief from 
the 'odours of the city' that, according to the miasma theory of that 
medical era, would have been the cause of illness.?? 


By 1880, Manly — now a recognized Municipality — was a thriving 
seaside resort and pleasure ground offering entertainment, 
amusement and escape from both the everyday and a world-class 
city that was approximately the same size as Boston in the USA. 
Manly was presented in the media as a must-see destination: 


For such excursions our noble harbour and its picturesque 
surroundings offer innumerable attractions but none greater 
than those of the beautiful seaside village of Manly beach. 
What Brighton and Margate are to the Cockney, Boulogne to 
the Parisian, Newport to the Yankee, Manly Beach is to us. 
Who has not visited Manly? A visitor to Sydney who has not 
been there is looked upon as a visitor to Stratford-on-Avon 
would be if he neglected to see Shakespeare's home. We are 
proud of Manly, and justly so... Scenes of wondrous rugged 
beauty are also to be found amongst its rocks and nooks, 
affording lovers of nature numberless treats.** 


Such promotions played on notions of escape and refuge from the 
city. 


The popularity of seaside therapy led to the development of entertain- 
ments and amusements, often instituted by the ferry companies and 
local entrepreneurs to enhance the seaside experience and attract 
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more visitors. The entertainments introduced to Manly recounted 
traditions of a faraway land and the English seaside resorts some 
would have no doubt remembered. Additional entertainments added 
to the Wildflower Shows that supposedly showcased the area's natural 
beauty, for example, included a maypole dance with local school 
girls dressed as English peasants.?9 But soon these exotic imports 
would have taken on a local flavour of a suburb where increasingly 
natural and transplanted elements joined to create Manly's resort 
culture. The pools, camera obscura and aquariums could offer an 
enhanced insight into some of the natural wonders of this place, while 
dance halls, mazes and merry-go-rounds lent a 'cultural' flair to the 
natural attractions to fashion a popular pleasure ground reminiscent 
of England but with a character shaped by the locality. 


The escape that Manly could offer had to do with more than taking 
a break from work and reminiscing about life in England. There was 
an egalitarian character to the seaside experience at beaches like 
Manly that would have also offered a temporary escape from standard 
social practice. While the cost of travel in the early period of Manly's 
resort history would have kept it an exclusive pleasure,?' by the 1890s 
travel to and from this seaside refuge became more accessible to the 
working classes thereby contributing to a mingling of social classes 
at the beach.?? Even prior to the relaxation of the daylight bathing 
rules, sitting on the seaside to take in the wilderness and wild seas, 
Ford suggests, aided sexual freedom and liberation from the norms of 
Victorian society that would have been hard to escape in the city and 
the workplace. She points to the doggerel verse recounting exotic — 
and sometimes erotic — adventures at the seaside?? and the aquarium 
complexes and dance halls emerging in the 1880s to cater specifically 
to working-class visitors. 


An accident of geography may have also contributed to the oppor- 
tunity for temporary escape in Manly. Ford comments that while the 
origins of Australian seaside resorts took their inspiration from the 
British practice, the close proximity of resorts like Manly to the city 
meant that daytrips were more the norm than they had been back 
in Europe, where longer excursions to the seaside were in order.^? 
And as transport options expanded to include a tram service via the 
Spit along with cheaper ferry tickets, escape remained reasonably 
affordable. The beach culture imported from England came to be 
fashioned into a uniquely Australian culture. At Manly, this was a 
uniquely Sydney experience. 


By the early 20" century, escape to Manly also came to involve more 
than day trips as country visitors escaping the heat and drought of 
country towns and stations took extended holidays by the sea. Local 
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businesses actively pursued and relied upon this holiday trade. In 
the 1920s local businesses were eager to expand Manly's appeal as 
a resort looking for ways to attract visitors to the suburb year round. 
In an attempt to promote the suburb as a winter resort and not just a 
summer escape, the suburb's therapeutic qualities were once again 
invoked in promotions at that time. A publicity officer appointed by 
the local council promoted the qualities of Manly village by drawing 
attention to both its early European history and modern amenities.“ 
By this time there was also competition with other beachside suburbs 
such as Coogee where the completion of an ocean pier in 1928 stoked 
further interest in finding ways to promote and reinvent Manly as a 
premier holiday destination.^? 


Beach culture became synonymous with Manly, especially with the 
relaxation of rules about daylight bathing in the early 20" century 
that saw the emergence of the new leisure pursuit of surf bathing.^? A 
mythology surrounding the all-day surf campaign in the 1900s evolved 
around the role that a local personality, William Gocher, played in the 
process. A proud boast that Gocher was the first person to openly 
defy the law against daylight bathing and that Manly was the sight 
of this defiance persisted for decades after the event without much 
basis in fact.^^ It is, however, accurate to claim that the liberation 
of the surf did become an essential part of Manly's identity from 
those early pioneering days of daylight bathing. As early as 1910, 
Manly was popularised in the media as ‘Surf City'^* Manly's historic 
association with surf culture acquired even more significance as 
a consequence of an event at neighbouring Freshwater Beach in 
January 1915 when a demonstration of board riding — as surfing was 
initially known so as to distinguish it from bodysurfing — by famous 
Hawaiian Duke Kahanamoku took place.^ Surfing remains an attrac- 
tion and important local industry. Contemporary promotions of Manly 
as Sydney's number one surfing destination play on that legacy and 
the long line of world-class surfers from the area.^ 


The leisure economy remains an important part of Manly's economic 
survival, and even today local promoters continue to look for ways to 
encourage both the day trippers from the city and the extended holiday 
makers. Like a souvenir booklet from the 1920s proudly boasted, 
Manly ‘invites the world to come and be happy’.*® The ‘thousand 
miles from care’ tagline persists today not just in relation to drawing 
visitors to the area but as a source of inspiration for local artists.^? The 
local council recently revived the Surf City label in its own branding 
of the suburb.°° The debate about ways Manly might respond to the 
amusements and inducements on offer elsewhere, such as the varied 
responses to the opening of Coogee's ocean pier,°' however, also 
serves as a reminder that by the 1920s Manly was not just a place 
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of escape for holiday-makers but also a refuge for local residents. 
Today, while there may no longer be a need to escape the stinks and 
slops of Sydney's inner city, escape from the daily grind of modern 
urban life is still a draw card for residents and visitors alike. 


Reinventing the Exotic in Manly's Past, Present and Future 
Manly's existence as a place of cultural consumption is tied largely 
to a leisure economy that incorporates beach culture. But it also 
supports rich creative — art galleries, music, festivals — and alternative 
communities — for instance, the long-standing environmental activism 
that contributed to the MEC International Conference in late 2011.5? 
A seemingly unending cycle of adaptations and remixes of material 
and natural landscapes has crafted Manly as it is today and as it is 
appreciated by residents and visitors. 


Since its very beginnings as a suburb, Manly has experienced 
ongoing tension between what is natural and built, between visitor 
and resident. As early as 1868, for example, well known Manly 
resident W.B. Dalley expressed anxiety about the impact that a 
thriving tourism industry, growing resident population and improved 
transportation links to the city would have on the 'simple life' enjoyed 
by residents of the day.°? His fears would seem to foreshadow 
concerns raised in recent years by current residents. In every decade 
since those early years of settlement, in fact, it is possible to locate 
reports about resident concerns about an 'invasion' of tourist crowds 
or threats to the natural assets of the area. 


Curby describes a debate in 1925 about the proposal for an ocean pier 
as one example of growing anxiety about Manly's future as a suburb 
at that time.^^ Some campaigned to preserve Manly’s unspoilt, natural 
heritage and maintain the quiet, unspoilt appeal of the beachside 
suburb. Others worried that Manly's natural attractions were insuffi- 
cient for preserving the leisure economy that had become so important 
for local business success. Manly, they argued, needed to offer new 
attractions — big, artificial and creative additions —°° and reinvent 
once again if she was to continue to appeal as a holiday destination. 
In recent public documents, Manly Council acknowledges tourism 
as a major industry and employer for Manly that it is committed to 
growing and sustaining. At the same time, there is public support for 
the need to balance such planning with the needs of residents and 
the biodiversity and unique ecology of the Municipality.°° 


On reflection, Manly's history is a tale of ongoing reinvention where 
exotic elements are naturalised to create what we come to appreciate 
as quintessential Manly. Since the earliest days of European settlement 
of this suburb by the sea, the natural Australian landscape has been 
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supplemented with exotic additions as a way to enhance the experi- 
ence of the locality. A sense of the exotic has been present throughout 
Manly's evolving status as a place of recreation. Reinventing Brighton 
at the Australian seaside played on memories of England and going 
to the seaside whilst creating an exotic experience that embraced 
unique features of the Australian landscape. Exotic reinventions are 
also evident in the promotions of early property entrepreneurs like 
Henry Gilbert Smith and Henry Ferdinand Halloran when looking 
to lure potential residents to the area. Smith's plans for the 'New 
Brighton' on the Pacific included a maze, Vauxhall Gardens, camera 
obscura, Swiss cottage and stone kangaroo on nearby hills to attract 
and entertain visitors. The stone kangaroo (c 1856?) on a prominent 
rocky outcrop overlooking the village on the flat below is an exotic 
introduction indeed for you are unlikely to see a kangaroo anywhere 
in the area. And yet, by virtue of becoming a notable local landmark 
this homage to the exotic entices one to take in the natural surround- 
ings from a still spectacular vantage point. The exotic is naturalised. 


Smith also planted the first Norfolk pines in Manly in 1855, with the 
newly formed Manly Municipal council following suit with further 
plantings of Norfolk Pines and Moreton Bay Figs as part of extensive 
landscaping in 1877.5? Curiously, the Norfolk Island pines that were 
imposed on the landscape are now seen as such a natural part of 
the region that they now form part of the iconic image of the suburb, 
recreated in promotional material to symbolize Manly. Exotic imports 
recast as Manly locals, these plantings also set the standard for what 
many think of as a typical Australian seaside landscape. 


In the same way that exotic plantings were used to enhance the 
natural features of Manly, special events and festivals (related to 
food, wine, jazz, performing and visual arts) were introduced in the 
1980s as a way to reinvent Manly on Sydney's cultural calendar. Like 
the earlier amenities and amusements that came to typify Manly, 
these cultural activities introduced as part of a deliberate strategy to 
increase local revenue?? have gone on to become naturalized features 
of the suburb appealing to residents as well as visitors. 


Two recent tales of reinvention centre on the iconic gateway to this 
suburb: Manly Wharf. Incredibly, a small penguin colony maintains a 
very precarious hold under the wharf. Their presence draws specta- 
tors to the harbour foreshore near the wharf most evenings in hope 
of catching a glimpse of these little Manly natives. The attraction is 
proving increasingly popular with the colony playing a starring role in 
a children's book The Little Penguins of Manly Wharf released earlier 
this year. The wharf has been reinvented as wildlife sanctuary. 
However, with three competing ferry companies once again using the 
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wharf and the growing popularity of the wharf as an entertainment 
venue in its own right, life is far from easy for these 57 endangered 
locals. Volunteers partner with the National Parks and Wildlife Service 
to close the beach area metres away from restaurants that have 
applied for permission to expand their premises as part of the push 
to reinvent Manly Wharf as a destination in its own right.*' Both the 
little blue penguin clambering to keep a toe-hold on their little part 
of Manly and the restaurateurs wishing to expand their premises 
are in their own particular ways contributors to Manly's character 
and to a potential reinvention of Manly wharf. While there is little 
debate that both contribute to Manly's economic and cultural life, how 
their respective contributions are valued is a matter of debate and 
ongoing contention. Can Manly Wharf be both a site of sanctuary 
and entertainment? 


Conclusion 

Reflecting on ways that the original innovators gave shape to the present 
town, the challenges of working with and transforming the land and 
the ever-present tension between natural and planned features of this 
place, reinventing Manly is an ongoing struggle to preserve and sustain 
its natural gifts and strike a sustainable balance between supporting 
resident population and encouraging visitors. Despite the inevitable 
struggles arising as a consequence of sitting on the fringes of a large 
city, Manly continues to survive and even thrive in that isolation. 


Perhaps preserving the experience of isolation and other-worldli- 
ness made possible by living on the margins of a world city is the 
key to Manly's future. The reactions to the local landscape reported 
in 19^-century accounts of earlier visitors and residents could still 
resonate with first-time visitors today. Approaching Manly by ferry 
from cosmopolitan Sydney and experiencing the stiff sea breeze when 
passing the Sydney Heads in strong bright sunshine can conjure 
up a magical sensation similar to the recollection of Louisa Anne 
Meredith's 1839 encounter with this landscape reported earlier in this 
chapter. Reflecting on what lures residents to this suburb, perhaps 
this promotional statement in a souvenir booklet on Manly from the 
1920s can provide an answer: 


It is said that Sydney is composed of two classes, those who live at 
Manly and those who want to live there. There is only one drawback... 
that if one goes to Manly he never wishes to leave it.9? 


Manly's nationally significant environment and cultural heritage and 
the intermingling of its naturally occurring and introduced assets are 
major draw cards. Manly is a suburb of continual reinvention, demon- 
strating a magical capacity to naturalise the exotic. Like the Norfolk 


Pines that were once exotic species in this suburb, many have planted 


Chapter 11 i . f 
roots in this place they now call home. Let's hope Manly never loses 
its exotic charm. 
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THE ART OFTHE MODERN DOWNTOWN SYDNEY 


Sarah Barns 


When you walk the streets of central Sydney today, you'll see 
what a difference the 1960s made to the city. The AMP Building 
at Circular Quay, the MLC Centre at Martin Place, Australia 
Square on George St; countless more, all built during a decade 
that lifted the city skyline to dramatic new heights. It was a 
golden age of property speculation and reinforced concrete. 
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After 1957, when the Sydney City Council removed the restrictions that 
had kept buildings to a maximum height of 150 feet (45.7 metres), the 
CBD was fair game for investors, and anyone else with loose change 
who knew there were profits to be made in the sky above the city 
streets. The value of new building stock soared, from an estimated 
£3 million in 1956 to almost £51 million in 1964.! The city’s new Tall 
Buildings didn't only monetise this empty airy space above the city; 
they also required large blocks on the ground for their foundations, 
and that, in turn, meant razing much of the city's existing Georgian 
and Victorian era building stock. Walking downtown today you'll see 
a few remnants of this earlier phase of Sydney's modernisation, but 
much was smashed down: the Hotel Metropole, the Hotel Australia, 
Rowe St, the Remington building, the Regent Theatre — and on it 
goes. It was, according to one horrified onlooker, like a bomb had 
gone off.? ‘Like a fishing ground, everyone came in from everywhere’, 
reflected Joe Owens, one of the leaders of the Builders Labourers 
Federation, which later intervened to protect historic buildings. ‘They 
thought this market for office space was never ending’.’ It did end: 
by the mid 1970s there was a glut of new office space, with one-third 
unoccupied — and Sydney would never be quite the same again. 
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Alfred Street, Circular Quay. View from Pitt Street towards Phillip Street, showing the new AMP skyscraper (Photo: NSCA 
CRS 48/2877, City of Sydney Archives, 9 October 1962) 
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It's a story well known and often told. John Birmingham popularised 
tales of property speculation and corruption in his book Leviathan, 
characterising Sydney's development history as the epitome of the 
Australian will to power, operating 'bestially, without history or long- 
lived institutions or a moral centre'^ Robert Hughes, who was also 
drawn to Sydney's dark soul, told an audience at the National Trust's 
Heritage Lecture in 1998: 


In order to support the idea of Australia as utopia, there had 
to be one curse among the blessings: the curse of amnesia. 
Quite early in our history we became good at forgetting in the 
interests of what we interpreted as progress.” 


In downtown Sydney this sense of erasure, of something being lost, is 
etched out in the forms of the city's concrete elevations, which today 
serve as display pieces from this decade of radical vertical growth. 
The spirited nature of Sydney's transformation during the 1960s was 
of course not unique to this city, but was in step, if perhaps slightly 
behind, the trajectory of other cities across the developed world, 
which saw modernisers such as New York's Robert Moses radically 
re-engineer urban environments to reflect the supremacy of the auto- 
mobile. It's a period well known perhaps as much for the scale of 
urban reconstruction as for the strength of the protest movements 
that resulted, as communities built new alliances to defend the values 
of connectedness to place.® Soja has called the 1960s a 'transform- 
ative moment in the geohistory of modernity', a time of accelerated 
change when seemingly all that was solid and dependable in the 
recent past melted into the unsettling 'air of the present. By the 
time we'd reached the 1970s, in Sydney, resident communities of the 
inner suburbs had began to organise themselves to bring a halt to the 
scale of development, eventually aligning with the Builders Labourers 
Federation to stall millions of dollars of demolition and construction 
activity across town. The 'Green Bans' were Sydney's own version of 
the new urban politics of the 20th century, and saw 'the right to the 
city' recognised as both a social and environmental issue.? 


The 1960s are remembered today as a time of radical change, a 
decade in which starkly divergent ‘visions of the city’ were made 
plain out on the streets. But the nature of its crisis is also emblem- 
atic of the very condition of urban modernisation, which has had a 
tendency to shock and destroy all in its path. When Walter Benjamin 
wrote about Paris and other European cities during the first decades 
of the 20th century, he cast this shocking experience as a crisis of 
memory, bringing to light the writings and experiences of those such 
as Baudelaire and Fournel, who had written about the destruction 
of ancient Paris during the 1850s. Baron von Haussmann’s 1853 
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clearance of the alleyways and tenement slums of Paris is widely 
recognised as the first decisive act to modernise a city, in reaction 
to the disorderly nature of the 19th century.? As cluttered slums of 
pestilence gave way to composed spaces of civilised order, the city 
was to be revealed as a ‘work of art','? projecting an aestheticised 
vision of industrial modernity to the world. The monumental and 
iconographical gestures of Haussmann's Boulevards and Place de la 
Concorde in turn cemented an idealized image of the city as a space 
of harmonious arrangement and scenic composition, thus highlighting 
the civilizing role of the modern bourgeois state." This approach to 
urban design served to reinforce a sense of the city's permanent, 
eternal existence, in which 'the typical became more important than 
specific historic circumstances"? 


By the 1880s, the Haussmann pattern, of boulevards of sweeping 
vistas, was generally acclaimed as the very model of modern 
urbanism." Haussmann’s intervention has been described as one that 
reconstituted the modern metropolis through ‘memory maps’, whereby 
the city is reconstructed through a memorialised version of itself." 
In the act of imposing a unified, memorialised spatial order within 
an otherwise messy, inchoate and disorderly terrain, Haussmann's 
reconstruction of Paris also embodied industrialisations' creative 
destruction, epitomising the scale and speed of modernity as it utterly 
transformed everyday spaces and environments, creating a terri- 
fying sense of socio-spatial dislocation. As Vidler argues, following 
Haussmann, ‘the very word for urban reconstruction, once "embel- 
lishment”, was changed to "transformation"; ^ Modern urbanisation, 
seeking order out of disorder, thus came to be linked to a profound 
annihilation of the old city: 


In the previous century, to write the annals of the monuments 
of Paris was to write the annals of Paris itself, from its origins 
up through each of its epochs; soon, however, it will be ... 
merely to write the annals of the last twenty years of our own 
existence." 


Benjamin drew from writers such as Fournel, and Baudelaire, to show 
how, during times of radical change in the city, the place of history 
and memory becomes dislodged. For Benjamin, modernity forced a 
shift away from memory’s attenuated forms as physical monuments or 
objects: ‘The great reminiscences, the historical frissons: these are all 
so much junk to the flaneur’, he wrote, ‘who is happy to leave them to 
the tourist’. Time could no longer be read in the spaces of the city — 
Baudelaire, after seeing one of Haussmann's first projects, wrote, ‘no 
human heart changes half so fast as a city’s face’.'® Equally, placing 
too much meaning on the artefact, as in a monument or historical 
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plaque, could also ‘historicise’ a site in relative space, thus fixing its 
meaning and prompting the public at large to disengage.'? Seeing this 
shift in the form of memory in the modern city, Benjamin 'assayed 
his spades' in new territories.?? He became a collector of out-of-date 
artefacts — what he called denkbilder or ‘thought images’ — such as 
warnings, buildings, amusements, signs and throwaway leaflets. He 
wove these thought images into prose pieces, disrupting narrative 
flow, and mimicking the experience of lost continuity in the city. As 
with an archaeological dig, ‘fragments’ and ‘traces’ took on special 
meanings. According to Benjamin, ‘he who seeks to approach his 
own buried past must conduct himself like a man digging. Fruitless 
searching is as much a part of this as succeeding"?! 


Benjamin was no sentimentalist. The digging and the searching, the 
aimless wandering, the thought images: these techniques were used 
not simply to retrieve relics commemorating earlier times, but rather 
to rupture the very experience of temporality; to erase distinctions 
between past and present, order and clutter, modern and pre-modern. 
Throwing time's arrow off course, new ways of experiencing, navi- 
gating and narrating the modern city could deny the mythic potency 
of the present, and all that this meant. 


In this sense, memory practices serve to dispute the emptying out 
of time in the city. Lefebvre, in his 1960 essay 'Notes on the New 
Town’, wrote, ‘Here | cannot read the centuries, not time, nor the past, 
nor what is possible'.?? At stake is the ability not simply to ‘return’, to 
retrieve a sense of that which is now obsolete, or smashed up, but 
instead to read within the city a sense of the potentiality and muta- 
bility of the present. Speaking of modern urbanism today Richard 
Sennett has made a similar point, reflecting that what is so often lost 
is the sense of time — 'not time looking backwards nostalgically but 
forward-looking time, the city understood as process, its imagery 
changing through use, an urban imagination formed by anticipation, 
friendly to surprise’.”° 


Returning to Rowe St 

The image above shows the scene at the corner of Rowe Lane and 
Lees Court, site of an earlier Rowe St in Sydney, demolished in 1971 
to make way for the ambitious MLC Centre. With its 67-story tower, 
this landmark icon was, at the time of its completion in 1978, a marvel 
of structural engineering by Civil & Civil (later Lend Lease). Not only 
was it Sydney’s tallest building by a wide margin, it was also the tallest 
concrete office building in the world, and heralded a new era in the 
building of high-rise complexes.?* Replete with vertiginous elevations 
and brutalist obstructions, the MLC Centre today also presents us 
with evidence of the Sydney’s joyous love of total destruction. Before 
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the redevelopment, this little corner had been the centrepiece of 
Sydney's social life, the jewel in the city's cultural crown. No trace 
remains today, except in the cold, dark storage rooms of the city's 
libraries and archives. Delving into the writings of Walter Benjamin, 
and knowing a little bit of the site's history, | found something quite 
fascinating about those concrete walls; they spoke so eloquently of 
an urban memory crisis — in this city, in any city — and seemed so 
very ready for someone to do a little dance on them, to dislodge a 
piece of time from out of the blank expanse of pure space. 


wr pe — 
The street scene outside the MLC Centre, corner of Rowe Lane and Lees Court (Photo: Sarah Barns, 2008) 


And so l imagined whether these blank walls might be just the place 
to retrieve and to recollect, to dig and to re-navigate, to deploy the 
resources of the past to dispute the territorialism of the present. 
Rowe St wasn't any ordinary ‘little lane’ in Sydney's past, but, in fact, 
the original ur-laneway that all contemporary Australian cities today 
covet. Sydneysiders who lived through the destructive years of the 
1960s still mourn the loss of what toppled down to make way for 
these concrete elevations: here lay the birth of Sydney modernism, 
a cultural mecca for lovers of literature, fine arts, intellectual banter, 
beer, coffee and fashion. This place had been, in the words of an 
ABC radio documentary, ‘technicolour in a monochrome world’.*° For 
many years Rowe St has had its own Society, comprising a group of 
former Rowe St shop owners and others with affection for the street. 
By 2012 the Society was keeping the entirety of its collection — a rich 
archive of memorabilia, fragments of old shops, drapery and interior 
fittings, newspaper articles, oral histories and books — in a private 
lounge room in Bourke St, Surry Hills.?9 


| began to make regular visits to this lounge room, in search of the 
traces of the former street. | wasn't only wanting to venerate the past 
— though one does sigh amongst the newspaper cuttings, and weep 
at hearing today's City of Sydney Council talk of ‘activating Sydney’s 
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laneways’, given what was smashed, and given how cold and, let's 
face it, unwell, laneways such as Rowe St are today.? Rather, | wanted 
to use the concrete elevations of the laneway as an environment 
within which a relational spatiality might be practiced and revealed. 
The practising of memory was intended to be deliberately spatial, 
that is, for the placement of the historical stories and the bric-a-brac 
of the past to at once connect us with a forgotten past, as well as 
dispute the present day built form of the laneway as being the only 
layer of meaning present at the site. In search of the identities, the 
stories and the archives of this street, | was drawing on Massey and 
others' conception of spatiality as a relational field of action, which 
recognises and values the geography of the event as much as the 
contemporary built forms of the spaces we live in.?? 


In this way the spaces in and around Rowe St became for me a kind 
of memory topi, triggering a searching for historical images, sounds, 
recordings of the former life of this precinct. Once retrieved, such 
traces were to be reinscribed into the present day city, the former 
sounds of the street pouring from behind its garbage bins, the images 
and the films projected large across those blank walls. | wanted this 
research to facilitate not only a piece of writing, but also a different 
way of experientially navigating the terrain. Thrift urged his students 
of human and cultural geography to ‘make something’ and not just 
write, because geography is a spatial, as well as cursive strategy.?? 
In line with this approach, returning to Sydney's spaces of forgetting 
has been also an exercise in leading audiences astray, to the spaces 
they might not otherwise trundle down. And with iconic thinkers like 
Benjamin in my back pocket, | went in search of the materials | might 
use to realise this spatial memory practice. | was slightly apprehensive 
that only minor traces might remain. But | need not have worried. 


Discovering Time in Rowe St 


[A]nd each time | remember, | discover and | reveal something 
else.°° 


‘Bijou’, Isadore Brodsky said in 1962, was just the right word to capture 
the ‘sparkle that caused the street to glow in the darkness’. He called 
Rowe St ‘a street of the savant employing each of the five senses 
to understand thoroughly what is to be tasted, savoured, and slowly 
enjoyed in art and literature, theatre and music, in legend and fact 
and anecdotal bric-a-brac’.*' Described as a narrow ‘wiggly lane of 
a street’ crushed up against the very fine Australia Hotel, Rowe St 
was ‘just wide enough for a car to bump down"? It was to Rowe St 
that Europeans arriving in Sydney after the war would converge. 
Henriette Lamotte sold her much-desired French hats here. It was on 
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Rowe St that Carl Plate set up his Notanda Gallery, and introduced 
Sydneysiders to the wonder of colour prints. The Roycroft Bookshop 
and Lending Library, run by Mrs Frances Zabel from the 1920s, 
ensured that keen readers in Sydney were able to get hold of books 
by Mary McCarthy and Virginia Woolf. Infamous interiors designer 
Marion Hall Best also established an offshoot to her Woollahra store 
here in 1949. Unique in Sydney, it was in Rowe St that 'shoppers took 
their time to window gaze... in a city where everyone seemed to be 
in a hurry*.*? 


The cultural significance of Rowe St and the Australia Hotel means it 
is richly documented: in books and magazines, including in the early 
publications of Sydney Ure Smith; in photographs by iconic photogra- 
phers such as Harold Cazneaux, Sam Hood and Brian Bird; and in 
paintings and etchings, by Lloyd Rees, William Dobell and others such 
as Australia's first animator, Harry Julius. The life of the precinct was 
recorded on radio; its speeches, its parades, its famous personalities 
and its scandals televised and filmed for mass audiences. Perhaps 
the most charming of the books is Margaret Mary Pearson's Tales of 
Rowe St from 1947.?^ A handwritten booklet, it begins: 


The many adventures of the street this little book does so faithfully tell 


A Sign of Me Surprising nit. 


Whether it was the curious lunchtime incident, or the tales of nighttime 
abandon and the mad excesses of coffee and nicotine, the place 
seemed to percolate with ideas. ‘From the Long Bar to the Lincoln’ 
was a Cherished refrain, as creatures of the night finished their drinks 
at the Australia Hotel’s Long Bar and absconded down to the Lincoln 
Coffee Lounge & Café, a hop, step and a jump away on Rowe St. It 
was to gatherings at the Lincoln that Sydney’s ‘early Push’ members 
would migrate, come sundown, and it was at the Lincoln that artists 
like John Olsen, hoping to get noticed, would exhibit their sketchings. 
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Much of Rowe St's character and esteem, | soon discovered, was due 
196 to the presence of the Australia Hotel — for eight decades the centre 
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of Sydney’s social life. The more | learned about the hotel the more 
it seemed this had been the place in which Sydney had vested its 
dreams of progress. During a ceremony in 1889 to mark the laying of 
the hotel's foundation stone, the NSW Premier Henry Parkes used the 
occasion to reflect on the great progress of the city, now evidenced 
by the construction of this ‘palatial structure... about to rise in the city 
of Sydney’.*° When the Australia Hotel was completed, he claimed, 
Sydney could claim to have become a truly global city. Once opened 
for business, 'the Australia boasted a sought-after guest list: it began 
with Sarah Bernhardt, and included Mark Twain, J.C. Williamson, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Jack London, Dame Nellie Melba, the 
Ballet Russe, Alfred Hitchcock, Kathryn Hepburn, Laurence Olivier 
and Vivien Leigh, Marlene Dietrich, President Johnson and General 
Douglas McCarthur. 
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And so | learned that ‘the Australia’ was 
where Sydney had dreamed itself into a 
city of international standing: hopes of 
grandeur were made real here in stone 
and glass — and electricity. When it first 
opened, the hotel was a towering seven 
stories high — the largest structure in 
the Australian colonies — and had been 
completed at a cost of £220 000. It 
was capable of accommodating up to 
300 guests at a time. Designed by 
the Mansfield Brothers to 'bear favour- 
able comparison’ with America's finest ^ The Australia Hotel (Sourced from The 
, Australia Hotel Handbook, March 1934, 
palace hotels, colonnades of iron and courtesy of the Mitchell Library, NSW) 
granite flanked the hotel's entrance on 
Castlereagh St, with balconies on every floor. A pair of ornamental 
iron gates opened onto the vestibule that featured polished granite 
columns and a floor of mosaic tiles, followed by what the Sydney 
Morning Herald described as a ‘magnificent chamber 72 ft long and 
35 ft wide [22 x 11 m] covered in at the first floor with an ornamental 
wrought iron and glass roof'.?" No expense was spared on its interior 
fittings: all woodwork was of the finest quality colonial cedar, the 
ceilings were made of ornamental zinc work, while the central court 
featured a floor of marble tiles. 


The entire hotel was bathed in electric light, and, with two lights on the 
flagstaff 200 ft (61 m) high, it could be seen at night from all parts of 
the city and by every steamer entering the harbour. And what's more, 
it didn't smell! The most up-to-date methods were used to extract 
‘foul gases’ through ventilating shafts that emerged well above the 
roof of the building. Hot water was available to guests to use as they 
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pleased. Hydraulic machinery, fuelled by two multi-tubular boilers 
in the basement, powered the operation of the lifts and, perhaps as 
important, the production of ice. 
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Main entrance, Castlereagh St (Sourced from an Australia Hotel publication, H. Edwin Moore, 1893, courtesy of the Mitchell 
Library, NSW) 


Among its lavish appointments was a Reading Room, described by 
the Herald as being 'furnished and decorated in Jacobean style, 
with dado of English oak, and elaborately carved fireplace fittings to 
correspond'; a Smoking Room, presenting 'an aspect of great comfort 
and snugness’; a Central Court, equipped with comfortable lounges 
upholstered with specially prepared buffalo-hide and decorated in 
Mauresque style; a Bar accessed from Rowe St; and separate Billiard 
Room with notable walnut fittings. Well renowned too was its grand 
staircase made of marble: 'the steps of white Sicilian, and that used 
for a handrail and balusters of deep rouge and dove, from Belgian 
quarries’. At its head was a main corridor, 16 ft (5 m) wide, ‘massive, 
with Doric columns, and richly lighted, like the staircases, by windows 
of stained glass'. From here it was to the main dining room, featuring 
Corinthian columns 'fluted and gracefully carved', and mirrors with 
'sprays of electric light' lining the walls. There was a Ladies' Drawing 
Room, Turkish Baths, a hairdressing salon, and a photographic studio 
on site. Quite the ‘modern caravansery’, as the Herald aptly noted.?? 
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The Australian was the social centre of a fast-growing city, attracting 
writers, artists and other professional observers of Sydney life. 
Epitomising Sydney's march into modernity, it was also a place of 
many firsts. The first licence to operate a wireless station in Australia 
was granted to the Australasian Wireless Company, which operated 
out of the Hotel's rooms, with an aerial mast attached to a chimney.?? 
Later, the company merged with Marconi's own company to become 
Amalgamated Wireless Australasia (AWA). Its chairman, Ernest Fisk, 
would later hold the Radio Foundation Day's Inaugural Foundation Day 
Dinner at the hotel in December 1936 — an occasion made noteworthy 
for the special message written by Marconi, read out and broadcast 
around the world, making international headlines at the time. Later, 
the Shell Corporation would sponsor Australia's first demonstration 
of television, here at the hotel in 1949, as part of a series of events 
staged across the country. The closed circuit broadcast televised 
images of performers from one room to another: comedy duo Ada & 
Elsie appeared in the Sydney transmissions. 


Technologically modern, a place for high society, a centre of European 
style and sophistication, the Australia was also home to some seven 
or more bars keeping Sydneysiders in good company and fine spirits. 
The hotel's Long Bar (later Sportsman's Bar) happened to be the most 
popular gay bar in Sydney. ‘Long may the Australia Hotel flourish!’ 
sang Frank Clune.^ But as it turns out, the Australia's days were 
numbered. 


Australia Hotel Long Bar (Sourced from the Auction Book of the Australia Hotel, 1971, copyright unknown) 
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Discovering the city during the reign of a bustling Rowe St, | realised 
the loss of this precinct — the annihilation of these city blocks during 
the 1960s and early 1970s — was entirely in keeping with Sydney's 
nature as a modernising city. Sydney lost its Australia Hotel, with 
its nearby Rowe St and Theatre Royal, for the self same reason it 
was built in the first place: because Sydney has always desperately 
wanted to be modern. In February 1970 the Australia Hotel was sold 
at auction to the MLC Group for $9.6 million. It operated until lights 
out on 30 June of the following year. After its closure, the F.R. Strange 
company held a marathon auction, described as 'the biggest yet seen 
in the country’. Of course the grandest hotel would also have the 
grandest of auctions. Prospective purchasers could bid on everything 
from the chairs, the chandeliers, the silverware and the folding doors, 
to the bath taps, the ashtrays and the plastic potted plants. And so 
the remnants of the Australia Hotel were scattered across the city. 
The only part that would endure with the new redevelopment was 
the hotel's liquor licence. 


With the Australia went Rowe St and the neighbouring Theatre Royal, 
all demolished to make way for the new MLC Centre. An eleventh hour 
protest in 1972 by supporters of the Theatre Royal, backed by Jack 
Mundey's Builders Labourers Federation, ensured the old structure 
was replaced by a new theatre.^ Those who later became involved 
with the Green Bans remember the intervention as the first of many 
such protests in the city over the coming years.^? 


Re-Inscribing Time in Rowe St: Last Drinks 


But the rags, the refuse — these | will not inventory but allow, 
in the only way possible, to come into their own: by making 
use of them.“ 


The recent installation project Last Drinks made use of the recordings, 
the traces and the fragments that remain of the former Rowe St and 
Australia Hotel. It converted the still images, the sound recordings, 
the memorabilia, the songs, the celebrated televised moments and 
the everyday moments of life in and around Rowe St and the Australia 
Hotel from catalogue records in the libraries and archives into a multi- 
site video and sound installation. Supported as a major commission 
for the City of Sydney’s 11th annual Art & About festival, the installa- 
tion saw the traces and fragments of this former precinct reinscribed 
onto city streets every night for a month. A ‘pop-up’ memory space 
perhaps, the placing of the installation in Martin Place, Rowe Lane 
and King St was determined primarily by proximity to the former 
buildings and laneway.^? 
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Projected images of a couple at their wedding reception, Australia Hotel (Images contributed by community member for 
2012 Art & About Sydney, location 5 Martin Place, Sydney. Photo: Sarah Barns, 2012) 


The installation project featured recordings of life in and around the 
Hotel from the collections of the ABC, the National Film and Sound 
Archive, the State Library of NSW and, not least, the private holdings 
of the Rowe St Society. During the research and development phase 
Sydneysiders were also invited to share their recollections and stories. 
Through this community call-out | discovered old knick-knacks like 
spoons and ashtrays from the Australia Hotel can be often found at 
vintage markets, and some of its light features are known to be at 
restaurants around town. One lady has a cabinet full of liquor from 
the hotel — she's never touched a drop — and another gent reports 
having most of the mirrors from the Mirror Lounge in his own lounge 
room, lucky for him. 


During the month of the installation you could wander the area and 
see large scale projections of the former spaces of the hotel — its 
grand Central Court in the 1890s, the ballrooms, its Gala Nights; 
editions of the seminal Australia Kat magazine produced by Sydney 
Ure Smith while in his teens — used to light up those concrete eleva- 
tions, ghost-like, some would say. You could watch, and listen to, 
the sounds of the first television broadcast in Australia. You could 
listen to the sound of the Hotel's auction, the sound of its demolition, 
footage of its last day. You could watch the ABC journalist Peter 
Luck warn viewers what they were about to lose. There were staged 
events and tours during the month of the Festival — times when former 
workers, community contributors, design historians and enthusiastic 
onlookers would share stories of the place — but the majority of people 
would have simply wandered past after work, looking upwards and 
wondering. | hope they were friendly to surprise. 
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Large-scale projection, Rowe St, Art & About Sydney (Photo: Sarah Barns, 2012) 


Large-scale projection, King St, Art & About Sydney (Photo: Sarah Barns, 2012) 


The Last Drinks Project negotiated spaces of memory within the public 
domain of the city, working with reinforced concrete as its canvas, 
beholden to favours and goodwill from building owners, as well as a 
great deal of support from the City of Sydney. It mobilised a suite of 
contemporary media technologies spanning film and sound editing, 
animation, digital projection and mobile publishing, to suggest an 
experience of portals or wormholes to other times, other spaces — 
and other possibilities — in the city. It took the blank surfaces of the 
MLC Centre and re-imagined the terrain as encompassing not only 
the perpetual present, but also the archives of the city, its recordings 
and its living memories. It found that, as the central part of Sydney's 
social life for much of the century, the Australia and the neighbouring 
Rowe St remain on the record, if not on the street. Its history reveals 
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itself through an archaeology of sorts — an archaeology of recorded 
action and surviving artefacts scattered across town. Certainly the 
project reminded many people of the days of the good old Australia, 
and educated younger Sydneysiders of the existence of a once fine 
hotel they'd never heard of. 


‘Activating Sydney laneways' is now a key strategy of the City's, as 
a new wave of urban strategists look to places like Melbourne, with 
its bustling laneways acting as cultural hubs, as a means to bring 
people, and their wallets, back into this precinct after dark. This 
installation came down one month after it went up, and the website 
containing the digitised archives of the street remains mostly without 
visitors. Institutional collections remain uninterested in archiving the 
project, so it too will come down before too long. But those concrete 
elevations remain, for now. 


Turning down Castlereagh St today and peering up to where the 
Australia Hotel once stood, we might recall the glorious moment, 
captured on film by Charles Kerry in 1892, when the place exuded 
the greatest hopes of a hopeful city, and consider its passing a steady 
reminder of what it means, in the city, to be modern. 


| 
Australia Hotel, looking north along Castlereagh St (Charles Kerry & Co, 1892, sourced through the Rowe St Society) 
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CAMPERDOWN PARK 


John Dale 


Camperdown is not the kind of suburb that inspires allegiance. 
There are no commemorative plaques. No monuments to great 
men. Kings Cross has its dark side, Darlinghurst its gangster 
bars and Glebe its churches, but Camperdown is different. 
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It is defined not by what it offers or by what is gone, but by its proximity 
to other places. A suburb of convenience, the realtors claim, within 
easy reach of Royal Prince Alfred Hospital, Newtown's cafes and 
the city's oldest university. It lacks an urban village, the row of useful 
shops that define a real suburb. The few large stores scattered 
along Parramatta Road are disconnected from the residents: Ray's 
Outdoors, Godfreys Superstore, Drummond Golf and Workout World 
are located here because of the relentless stream of traffic that flows 
back and forth along Sydney's oldest and ugliest arterial road. Thirty 
years ago there was a bank and a post office on Parramatta Road 
but even then it was bleak. For the heart and soul of Camperdown 
lies not in its shops or services, but in its dusty park. Bounded by 
tennis courts, a bowling club and three giant Moreton Bay Figs, two 
of which were planted in the 1850s, Camperdown Park is also a late 
night site for one of the city's busiest gay beats. Police vans regularly 
cruise the park after dusk and council rangers monitor dog walkers 
and traffic infringements by day. Home to fruit bats, shire cricketers, 
a rugby union and league team and a contingent of personal trainers 
who gather their grunting clients at dawn, the park attracts lovers, 
bands of breastfeeding mothers, homeless men and aspiring boxers. 
On weekends it resembles a Ravensburger picture puzzle with multi- 
coloured bunches of people exercising, throwing balls for dogs, or 
staking out their patch of green. On Anzac Day elderly veterans march 
to the soldiers’ memorial erected by the citizens of Camperdown in 
1921. Now and then a brass band practices on the old rotunda, which 
was transferred here from Hyde Park 100 years ago. 


Painted on the side of Building A of the University of Sydney's Mallet 
St campus, the ghostly face and torso of Chesty Bonds watches over 
the park. This cartoon character is credited with selling 150 million 
athletic singlets. The park was once the lunchtime meeting space 
for workers from the Bond's Hosiery factory, before the company 
relocated to China, and the Peek Freans' biscuit factory, now the Brain 
and Mind Research Institute. Traces of Camperdown's working-class 
past linger between the converted warehouses and factories that 
developers have renamed Sugarmill and The Gantry. One of the 
oldest industrial suburban hamlets in Sydney, Camperdown at one 
time boasted a foundry, a soap and candle makers, a coach works, 
a cordial factory, a tannery, a glassworks, two biscuit factories, and 
a prosperous pottery works founded by Enoch Fowler in 1837. At 
its peak Fowler's pottery employed over 70 men and boys. Robert 
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Fowler, who inherited the business from his father, built a grand house 
at 14 Australia Street adjoining the park, a two-storied villa with its 
own ballroom and gardens, a fernery and an orchard. Today, over- 
shadowed by a featureless block of modern units, the house survives 
in disrepair with the name Cranbrook hand-painted in white on two 
sandstone columns. The park itself has had a multitude of uses, 
including a quarry, a rubbish tip and pastureland for the agistment 
of cows and horses. Horses have played an important role in the 
suburb's working class past. A stone and concrete memorial water 
trough stands in the shadows of the fig trees bearing an inscription 
at either end: To Honour James Sullivan who lost his life on 23rd July 
1924 when trying to save his employer's Horses from death by fire. 
People sometimes stop and read the brass inscriptions before they 
move on, but the rectangular structure serves mainly as a ledge on 
which passers-by leave their drink cans. 


According to the Sydney Morning Herald, at 7pm on the 23rd July 
1924, a horse-driver spotted smoke coming from W.E. Budd's stables 
at Camperdown. In the stables were 66 horses and as the animals 
smelled the smoke they became panic-stricken.' Nightwatchman Jack 
Sullivan was in the north-eastern corner of the stables where the fire 
had commenced and where the flames were the fiercest. Nearby 
residents saw Jack Sullivan leading a terrified horse to safety. He ran 
back into the stables and was in the process of saving another horse 
when he realised his escape route had been cut off by the seething 
flames. He climbed to a ventilator above the stall but could only fit 
his head through the narrow opening. A woman living opposite the 
stables heard his cries for help and witnessed his plight. She ran into 
the neighbouring houses yelling for help. Several young men ran to 
the footpath below the ventilator with a pole and tried desperately to 
widen the opening of the ventilator. Others grabbed a ladder and an 
axe and tried to hack their way through the galvanised iron wall. They 
could see that Sullivan's face was blackened and his eyes were almost 
closed from the smoke rising around him. ‘Water, for God's sake, get 
me water’, he cried. The men hacked at the reinforced iron walls with 
tools and used a long pole as a battering ram. From inside the stables 
the screams and frantic kicks of the horses could be heard. ‘I’m burning 
alive, I’m burning alive’, Jack Sullivan gasped, and around him the 
galvanized iron walls glowed red from the intense heat. ‘I’m done’, Jack 
Sullivan cried and, loosening his grip on the ventilator, he fell back 
into the flames. Moments later, fire brigades from Glebe, Annandale, 
George-street West and Newtown arrived and broke through the iron 
walls. They found the blackened remains of James Sullivan lying 
beside the body of the horse he had tried to save. 
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Twenty-one horses perished that Wednesday night in the great 
Camperdown fire while 50 more were saved.? The fire made such 
an impact on the newspaper's readers and local residents that the 
RSPCA proposed in a letter to the editor to permanently honour the 
memory of Mr Jack Sullivan. A fund was set up to erect a handsome 
trachyte water trough to be called the Jack Sullivan Memorial Trough' 
at a cost of £200. On the following day, an unknown reader wrote 
to the Herald suggesting that the nightwatchman's name and deed 
live on to inspire the lowly and the great. 'Fearless of the horrors of 
that great stables’, he wrote, ‘where the menace of the cruel flames 
was intensified by the plungings of the maddened horses, ready in 
their terror to bite and kick their rescuers, Sullivan rushed in to save 
these good friends of man'? He enclosed a pound note for the fund 
and signed his letter: A Citizen. 


The employees of W.E. Budd's stable suggested that the memorial 
to their mate be erected at the corner of Pyrmont Bridge Road and 
Parramatta Road, close to where the fire occurred. For 40 years 
the trough was used as a watering station by draymen, carters and 
horse-drawn lorries travelling along Parramatta Road until it was 
shifted to its current site beneath two old fig trees at the entrance to 
Camperdown Park. No longer used by Clydesdales and other working 
horses, the twin troughs filled with rainwater, figs and rubbish until 
local residents petitioned the council to have it removed. Marrickville 
Council responded by filling the troughs with concrete.’ 


While many of the narrow streets and lanes in Camperdown are 
named in memory of mayors and councillors who performed their 
elected functions, it is rare for a memorial to be erected to a work- 
ingman. According to the academic Chilla Bulbeck, ‘memorials to 
workers are marginalised both in form and location... more likely to 
be a drinking than a decorative fountain, they are rarely grand or in 
the form of statues’.° Sullivan’s memorial trough is certainly not grand. 
The 59-year-old left no descendants, only his name inscribed on a 
concrete-filled tub. We know nothing else about this Camperdown 
Hero, as the Herald called him, other than that he lived locally and was 
an employee of Mr. W.E. Budd, who paid for his burial at Rookwood 
Cemetery. How many other stories of blue-collar workers deserving 
of recognition have been forgotten? 


Camperdown is a slippery suburb to get a handle on. It is in a perpetual 
state of becoming. In the laneway behind our house another factory is 
being transformed into 19 boutique terraces each with its own double 
car space, stylish interior garden, and caesar stone kitchen with 
Smeg appliances. So says the online brochure anyway. The reality 
of this ‘transformation’ is different. Cement trucks and cranes block 
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the narrow streets, the noise of high pressure drills and concrete 
saws is disturbing; brick dust settles on the bonnets of parked cars 
and tradesmen wearing yellow reflective drill shirts drive back and 
forth with their radios up loud. Gone is the art deco apartment that 
once graced the top floor roof of the 1930s factory warehouse. Apart 
from the park, and the Dairy Bell ice cream factory, with its porthole 
upper windows, much of the old Camperdown has disappeared. 
This was evident as early as the late 1970s, with many of the older 
factories in Camperdown closing or relocating to the new industrial 
estates. Students took advantage of the cheap rents and un-renovated 
terraces and moved in alongside the retired ironworkers, fellmongers 
and textile workers. In terms of student desirability, Camperdown was 
several rungs below Balmain or Glebe. 


Originally owned by William Bligh, the fourth governor of New South 
Wales, Camperdown Estate was named after the naval battle of 1797 
when the British defeated the Dutch fleet at the battle of Kamperduin. 
Before European settlement the Camperdown area was thickly wooded 
and clumps of trees were still evident in the 1840s. Camperdown was 
the first suburb of Marrickville to become industrial. By the 1890s 
the suburb supported an industrial, working class and lrish-born 
population.® Built on an unsound clay base, Camperdown suffered 
from poor drainage. Nineteenth-century residents who lived close 
to the Camperdown cemetery complained about the stench during 
the summer months. As one letter writer described it, ‘the effluvia 
unmistakeably suggestive of coffins and the sluggish stream flowing 
towards Camperdown thickly impregnated with putrescent remains’.’ 


An estimated 172 burials occurred between 1900 and the 1940s,° 
but whether it was the memory of these paupers’ graves or the 
suburb's gloomy, damp reputation, house prices and rentals remained 
depressed in Camperdown for longer than was the case in many other 
inner city suburbs. A creek had once run through the park, and the 
backyards in the lower streets of the suburb flooded in heavy rains. 
As late as 1981 there were no indoor toilets in a row of eight terraced 
houses in Gibbens Street and in a heavy downpour residents would 
have to wade through ankle-deep water to reach their brick outhouses 
situated next to the dunny lane, the cast-iron cisterns sheltering 
mosquitoes and huntsman spiders. These eight terraces in Gibbens 
Street were so narrow that it was impossible to fit a wardrobe up the 
staircase and bedroom furniture was either hoisted by rope over the 
balconies or left downstairs wedged in the dining rooms. Because of a 
lack of light the front doors were frequently left open and walking past 
these terraces, you would see families eating or watching television or 
sitting around in their pyjamas. In one of these damp, rotting terraces 
lived a stooped man in his late 40s with two school-aged daughters. 
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There was no mother around and each morning the girls took them- 
selves off to school, the older one holding her sister's hand. Some 
evenings the father would disappear and return the next day sobered 
up, with armfuls of firewood and scraps of furniture scavenged from 
the laneway — a bed head, a broken lamp, an old radio. Passing his 
front door, you could hear the rattle of empty beer bottles and the 
sound of his singing as he cooked his daughters' dinner. 


It is impossible to be nostalgic about Camperdown's working past, or 
to romanticise the smoky hotels, such as the Honest Irishman, now 
the Camperdown Hotel, stationed along Parramatta Road, with their 
tiled walls, foul urinals and terrible food. The best of those pubs, the 
Student Prince Hotel, is now a brothel serving the racing crowd. 


A history of smells might reveal more about Camperdown than a 
history of facts, for the soap and candle works, the tannery, the 
foundry, the aerated cordial factory and the pottery works each 
produced their distinctive fumes, wastes and odours. The sweet jam 
and marshmallow smell of chocolate-coated Wagon Wheels baking 
in their trays lingers in the suburb's memory long after the Westons 
Biscuit factory closed in Barr Street and was converted into modern 
spacious apartments. 


Guy Debord defined psychogeography as the study of the effects 
of geographical surroundings on the emotions and behavior of indi- 
viduals.? Certain suburbs like Bondi or Manly speak to us in the 
language of desire, of how we see ourselves, and how we want to 
be seen. Suburbs are brands just as much as cars and shoes. So | 
wish | could say how much I’ve enjoyed living in Camperdown, but 
that would not be true. It is purely a landscape of work. Lives are 
lived and forgotten. On Victory Lane near Parramatta Road there is 
a scrawl of red graffiti that says Best to Forget. If Camperdown could 
speak it would say very little. There are suburbs you don't choose but 
somehow end up in, suburbs that you keep coming back to but never 
will belong in. It is only towards the park that | feel any attachment. So 
much hinges on this park. Day or night it is worth watching. A pair of 
pony-tailed girls racing like gazelles across the oval, a council worker 
stirring up dirt on his ride-on mower, a cluster of builders in orange 
fluoro tops eating egg and bacon burgers under the fig trees. When 
the rain comes it washes away the dogs and walkers. Birds settle 
on the looping power lines and the rain flattens the grass, releasing 
the musty smell of the earth. At night a cloud of bats takes over the 
park and by 6am the first of the jet planes are banked in the sky and 
the fitness trainers arrive and unpack rope and medicine balls from 
their black Hummer. 
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Established in 1882, the park has changed little since it was trans- 
ferred to Marrickville Council in 1968 and while the council has ruined 
other parts of the suburb it has left the park alone. Aerial photos from 
the 1970s show it was similar to today with no additional seats or 
plantings while around it change has occurred at a relentless pace. 
The Greek corner shop is now Chinese-owned and the Chinese 
consulate behind razor wire occupies an entire block. The beauty 
parlour was once a betting shop, while the sports physios is an art 
gallery. The paint shop on the corner of Salisbury Road was once 
the local butcher's. Needham's garage on Australia Street, which for 
decades serviced Studebaker Larks and Hawks, is now an architect's 
business and the café on Fowler Street that was once a store is now 
called Store. A memory of a place is merely a memory of the last 
time we remembered that place. Our memories, like the streets and 
homes around us, are constantly changing so that each time we visit 
a place we remember not what happened, but only our memory of 
what happened. Sydney Water is digging up cracked water pipes near 
the park and | have a distinct memory of men digging in that same 
spot 30 years ago. Developers have demolished the large Toyota 
dealership in Australia Street to build residential units but directions 
for its vehicles' sales and service remain on the website. Traces of the 
past mingle with the present. Memories are laid down over memories 
until it is meaningless to unravel them. 


A boy is bicycling towards us. Behind him in the distance are two 
horse-drawn carts and the blur of a third dray on the crest of the hill. 
To our left is the park surrounded by wrought-iron fencing, which 
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will be removed during World War |. The park is gated and locked at 
nights in the manner of the public parks in London. Sandstone pillars 
mark the entry to the pedestrian paths. These tall gracious pillars, 
one crowned with a stone angel, will also disappear. There are no 
automobiles on the road, only piles of steaming manure scattered 
every five yards. In summer, dust from the dried horse dung on the 
street blows into front yards and open windows and breeds large 
numbers of flies; when it rains the liquefied manure and horse urine 
is carried into houses and shops on the boots of working men and 
boys. The sharp clatter of the horses' iron shoes on the road creates 
a constant din, which combines with the curses of the drivers and 
the creaking hickory and steel wheels of the heavy carts and wagons 
overloaded with ice and milk and building materials. Sometimes a 
horse will slip on the paved road and break its leg or collapse from 
exhaustion in the street. Dead horses are not an uncommon sight 
and their carcasses are dragged away. 


A single gas lamp stands on one side of the street and on the other 
side electricity poles have been installed, although there are no visible 
wires. Fowler's pottery yard with its stacked terracotta drainpipes 
and chimney pots is separated from public view by a paling fence 
opposite the park and behind the open yard stands a row of eight 
identical terraces each with a narrow verandah. The grand house 
that can be seen on the corner of Derby and Australia Streets will be 
demolished in the early 1960s and replaced by a plain block of brick 
flats with Greek balustrades. The boy in the photograph is wearing 
a hat and coat. His bicycle is too big for him. The street is scarred 
from the wheels of the heavy carts and dampness hangs in the air. 
Perhaps the boy works at Budd's stables or at Fowler's pottery; the 
Cranbrook estate is to the left of the picture, its orchard and fernery 
overlooking the park. Or perhaps the boy is a messenger. Taken some 
years before the great Camperdown fire, the photograph is uncap- 
tioned, yet the surroundings convey much about this working-class 
Sydney suburb. 


Silently the boy rides down Australia Street towards us, bringing 
memories of the past. 


BLOOD, BELLY, BILE 
Debra Adelaide 
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THE BUTCHERSHOPS IN MARRICKVILLE 


Debra Adelaide 
Imagery by Greg Ferris 


..the dark blue striped butcher's apron is a thing of the past. In 
its heyday, the apron was smeared with blood. The more the 
better, in fact, as the extent of gore signified the amount of hard 
work and therefore success and quality of the butcher... 
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1 The New Paddington 

This enquiry begins, as it so often does, with a word. Precisely, 
three words. On a particular day the sign in the butcher shop was 
clear but baffling while the tray beneath was empty. My Vietnamese 
is non-existent, and the sales assistant's English was not quite up 
to it, so | left the butcher shop still wondering what BELLY BIBLE 
HONEYCONB could be. Offal, it was, almost certainly. The tray next 
to it held a pile of chicken hearts — marvellous, perfect miniatures of 
the human organ — while the one in front displayed a gleaming mass 
of calf liver, the blood congealing around it in purple ropes. 


| don't even remember what | was buying. Bones, possibly, for the 
spiced peppery broth that is the basis of pho, or beef noodle soup, 
which has become a favourite in the household. But that day something 
made me take more notice of these places, and what they were 
selling, and | realised that hitherto | had tended to look sideways while 
buying my meat, as if frank, full-on gazing was like openly staring 
at a prostitute on the street. Or worse, although meat pornography 
is barely a step away from the meat worship we see in temples like 
Woollahra's Victor Churchill. Marrickville, we are constantly reminded, 
is the new Paddington, with its soaring real estate prices and a new 
café roasting its own beans opening every other week. (On pornog- 
raphy, more below.) 


But | mustn't get above myself. This is still Marrickville Road, after 
all, with the exhaust-belching 423 awaited by the indigent and the 
hopeful. With orange or lime-green Mazdas and their marrow-curdling 
sound systems, driven by young men who are all biceps and piercings. 
With spivvy real estate agents, not so spivvy drug dealers, old Greek 
men with time on their hands, teenagers from the local high schools, 
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ditto, and people like me: middle-class trendies, if we are being totally 
honest, though | insist my cultural roots, if not my political ones, are 
working class. 


2 Taboos 


| was by then at the next butcher shop, heading towards Victoria 
Street, staring at a tray of enormous pigs' trotters arranged in a heap 
under the glass counter. And | stress enormous: the one on top was 
the size of a log and the entire beast must have been as big as a 
rhinoceros. There were also chicken feet, another great pile of them, 
not quite as confronting as the cloven hoofs. When | looked closer 
a sense of something forbidden — something deep-seated, biblical 
— flickered in me. My generation was brought up to be suspicious of 
pork, which was said to harbour worms of some sort and required 
thorough cooking. 


Back in the day, there was sawdust, with a distinct smell that | still 
associate with cold meat, and sausages in particular. In fact when 
| was very young | believed sausages were made with sawdust. 
They certainly looked as if they were, and when brought home and 
unwrapped, even while cooking, still continued to smell the same 
as the entire shop. Sawdust has long been banished as unhygienic 
and now few places use butchers’ paper, though the product persists 
(corporate brainstorming sessions spring to mind, as do workshops, 
and faculty ‘retreats’). 


Likewise, the dark blue striped butcher’s apron is a thing of the past. 
In its heyday, the apron was smeared with blood. The more the better, 
in fact, as the extent of gore signified the amount of hard work and 
therefore success and quality of the butcher. Such butchers often 
wielded very stained steel knives, sculpted into thrilling precision by 
the whetstone. They sold lamb, all parts; pieces of pork for roasting; 
fat and thin sausages; and stewing steak: chuck, steak and kidney. 
Then the offal: kidneys, tripe, brains (in a white plastic box) and lambs’ 
liver, slightly dignified by the name lambs’ fry. This is the meat litany 
of my childhood, where meat basically meant lamb (not to eat it would 
be virtually unpatriotic), and my mother would buy a side of it every 
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few weeks: a leg, a shoulder, chops for grilling, chops for stewing, and 
one dear little kidney. She would also buy sausages and mince. Pork 
was rare, steak even rarer and chicken was for special occasions like 
Christmas. | never tasted turkey until | was a teenager. 


Chicken is now literally cheap as chips in Marrickville. Cheaper: $2.29/ 
kilo for chicken wings, and they are piled high in trays right under your 
nose, next to chicken feet, chicken necks, chicken frames (soup, the 
dog) and chicken livers. | have never eaten chicken feet, which are 
on offer for yum cha at the other end of the Marrickville Road shops. 
Now | wonder where this disdain comes from. Chicken feet or chicken 
wings. There is definitely more flesh on the latter. But shrinking from 
the prospect of the former has more to do with the problem of eating 
the feet of any animal, the parts that have trod in dirt and shit. That, 
at least, is the only logic I can find in this disgust. But a Vietnamese 
butchery, where any part of a beast is consumable and might be on 
display, is not the place for this delicate sensibility, this highly nuanced 
view of edible animal parts. Squeamishness is not so much scorned 
as simply not understood. 


3 T & M Meats 

| don't know about the new Paddington, but one of the things | love 
about Marrickville is its strong community, its network of relationships. 
Backs of shops connect to other backs of shops. The Pho James 
restaurant is related to the cheaper Thuy Huong farther up the road. 
When my chemist can't supply a particular medication she sends 
her assistant running down the road to the next chemist for it. When 
| mentioned to my optometrist, Loan, that | was interested in writing 
something about the local butcher shops she told that me her cousin 
owned T & M Meats and would be happy to talk to me. But pinning 
down the owner was tricky, and it was not until some months went 
by that | was able to learn why. 
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The first two times | went into the shop and asked for the owner, 
the staff said he wasn't there, and told me to return another time. 
On my third visit, when | was finally introduced to Winston Tram, | 
realised that he had in fact been there previously, both times. Why 
had he been so evasive, especially as Loan had already primed him 
for the interview? The reason was pure gold, for a writer: several 
months before, he had agreed to let the shop be used as a setting 
for a magazine shoot. He was unable to tell me precisely who — or 
for what publication — but a team of people took over the shop one 
Sunday afternoon for what he understood to be some sort of fashion 
project. When a man dressed in skimpy women's clothes emerged 
from out the back to perch in the window display, right on top of the 
meat, he was understandably horrified. Without saying as much to 
me, Winston made it clear he thought this was very kinky. | thought 
it was outrageous. Right on top of the sausages, the diced pork. 
Had these people paid him, or offered to? No, they had not. It was 
understandable that after such an experience Winston and his wife, 
who also ran the business, should be suspicious, especially when 
| indicated my colleague would like to film him in the shop. These 
were not the sorts of things he anticipated when deciding to become 
a butcher. 


| am still wondering what kind of sexual speciality such a publication 
caters for, what sub-culture involves cross-dressing and meat pornog- 
raphy. | am clearly too sheltered, here in Marrickville. 


4 Red Meat 

Butcher shop etiquette once relied on an undercurrent of flirtation. Its 
discourse, dare one say, was always gendered. Buying meat is such a 
carnal transaction, though why this would necessarily translate to the 
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winks and nods of barely suppressed sexual jocularity is not entirely 
clear. As children, we had the cultural models of Kev Kavanagh, the 
naked butcher brought to us by Grahame Bond, also a Marrickville 
boy, and the character from Dad's Army (which our parents watched): 
Lance-Corporal Jones, who, despite his profession and his apparent 
attraction to a local widow — to whom he would often slip an extra 
sausage — always struck me as strangely effeminate. Now that | think 
about it, the naked butcher is apt. The meat is so totally unclothed: 
nothing is hidden and even though the meat might be sliced or minced 
or prettily arranged with rows of plastic parsley, there is no escaping 
its fundamental corporeality. 


For the conservative, respectable housewife, say of the 1950s, 60s 
or 70s, before kebabs in honey soy sauce, and chicken, fetta and 
rocket sausages, there was not much to come between a woman and 
her butcher. Perhaps the faint embarrassment of buying meat could 
be ameliorated by flirtation and jocularity. The suburban butcher was 
invariably a jolly character, often obligingly rotund as well. The butcher, 
moreover, garnered a grudging admiration, as it is only a certain kind 
of man that can take carcasses and chop them to pieces; that man 
is just a step away from the one who kills the meat, and thus the one 
who is closer than any other to the primal. The butcher was perhaps 
the suburban hunter: the scent of blood that lingered around him might 
have been repugnant but it was undeniably manly. And, besides, 
a butcher would be a red meat eater, a healthy protein-enriched 
character, brimming with haemoglobin. You could rely on someone 
that full of iron. They would be as strong as an ox. 
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The hearty sexist culture of the traditional butcher shop has all but 
vanished, not that it ever appeared to have existed in the Vietnamese 
shops. The transaction is totally genderless. We customers all deal 
with our hesitation over purchasing meat, especially pigs' feet and 
bleeding organs, in different ways but | feel if the women serving 
me are unfussed by pigs' testicles and naked chicken feet, then why 
should | be? All the serving staff in the Vietnamese butcher shops are 
young women, cheerfully hauling around dripping cuts and slabs of 
meat, unbothered by the weight, the smells, the intimate body parts. 
They do not, or rarely, butcher themselves, though | regularly see 
them sawing through bones if they are the wrong size. 


When I asked Winston why women didn't butcher but only served, 
he was clear on this: you sold more meat with young women at the 
counter as they were much friendlier, but cutting it was out of the 
question, as the work was too physically demanding. Maybe this 
happened in the odd shop in Cabramatta, thought Winston, but not 
here. 


Winston himself is unfailingly cheerful, friendly and smiling each time 
we speak and all through the recorded interview. He likes being a 
butcher, he is very happy being one, and it shows. He and his wife 
are a team, a most efficient one, but he would not want either of his 
children to enter the business — it is too much hard work. 


| asked Winston what he would have liked to have done, had he not 
become a butcher soon after arriving in Australia as a refugee in 1980. 
If he'd had an education, he said, maybe some sort of office job. 


5 Haute Cuisine 


Food shopping these days can invoke all sorts of anxieties, what 
with the specialisation in some outlets that makes even staples like 
bread and tea a form of high art. Pity the customer who can't spot 
a sourdough loaf at a glance, or who doesn't know her single origin 
sencha from her lapsang souchong. At least in these butcher shops 
you need not cringe at your own ignorance. Plus you can ask for 
almost anything — pig lung, testicles, beef heart — because you're 
just serving a basic human need, not participating in MasterChef, 
even if so much contemporary cuisine has become a competition. 
Furthermore, no one minds if you only buy rib bones for the dogs, 
or cares what you intend doing with your bag of chicken giblets. 
Some of the Vietnamese butchers around here don't even bother with 
expensive cuts of meat like fillet steak or French cut rack of lamb, 
knowing their customers' preferences for slabs of pork belly or whole 
beef rumps or American ribs. 
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At Easter time in one of the shops there was a great mound of organ 
flesh advertised as ‘pluck’. When | enquired, | was told that it was 
the contents of the sheep: heart, liver, lungs and windpipe, all in one 
slippery piece still connected by veins and membranes. When | asked 
further, what on earth for?, the young woman shook her head and 
pulled a face. ‘I don't know. The Greeks, they want it, this time of the 
year.' She had no idea what they did with it, but suggested, 'Maybe 
they make soup?' 


And why is it called pluck? Because it is plucked whole from the 
sheep carcass. | discovered this from a website called Yuckylicious, 
devoted to the world's worst recipes, when my usual sources like 
Mrs Beeton let me down, though in fact the 19th-century recipe for 
this dish, which involved stewing the sliced and seasoned organs, 
sounded quite medieval. 


Another time | was confounded by the identity of a pile of strange, 
pale brown, wrinkly matter. The young woman in this shop shook her 
head. ‘Pigs’ intestine. You don't want that’, she said. She was right, 
but | still wanted to know how it was used. A sort of stew, apparently, 
a yum cha dish. ‘But it smells too much’, she added. ‘Even | wouldn't 
eat it.' 


6 The Word 

Those three words all made sense when one day | spotted a similar 
sign in another butchers: BELLY BIBLE TRIPE. Underneath was a pile 
of lacy textured tripe, which seemed too pretty to be offal. Looked at 
sideways, it could have been a pile of white handtowels. It, the cow's 
belly, was just under $6/kilo, and so | bought some, the first time | had 
ever done so. If no one at home liked it, the dogs would always eat it. 


| dug out that sturdy bible for cooks, the Larousse Gastronomique, 
but on the etymology it failed me. It contained over a dozen recipes 
for cooking tripe but no explanation for that curious name, bible tripe, 
which was left to Wikipedia and several online dictionaries. | learned 
that the first three chambers of the cow's stomach are called the 
rumen, which provides blanket, flat or smooth tripe; the reticulum, 
which provides honeycomb or pocket tripe; and the omasum, for 
book, bible or leaf tripe. Mystery solved: the thin flaky membranes 
of bible tripe do resemble the leaves of a book. Thanks to Google | 
also noticed that all over the world there were tripe sites, tripe clubs, 
and that several restaurants regularly hosted tripe meals. 


7 Blood 
Until the 1990s, the main customers were Greek, and they were 
somewhat fussy customers, which Winston knew from the days he 
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was working in a Greek butcher shop, before he started his own 
business. 


Now the customers are varied, with different expectations and fewer 
demands. But this is because the Vietnamese butcher shops of 
Marrickville have changed. It is not so long ago that the shop where I 
bought my tripe used to display blood jelly and pigs' spleen behind the 
counter, in square plastic tubs. The spleen was bright brick red, the 
blood jelly dark, dense and shocking, with none of the translucence 
of jelly. It looked more like paint. Blood dripped down the sides of the 
tubs, while the tiles behind were freckled red with the hurried slap of 
cuts and portions. Now the tiles are cleaner, and these products are 
kept out the back. 


About halfway along the Marrickville Road shopping strip is another 
place approaching clinical status, having been refurbished in recent 
years. All the meat is wrapped tight in cling film, the displays are 
orderly, the prices neatly lettered. There are mirrors behind the 
rear shelves, not cracked white tiles. No faded handwritten signs in 
Vietnamese, Greek and Chinese, advertising weekly specials from 
years past. | had ducked into this shop thinking | would buy some 
blood jelly for a rice porridge (for which it was mostly being sold, not 
for sausage, as I’d first thought, which is the Scottish tradition) to 
augment my inaugural tripe meal, but found none. Here, there was 
very little in the way of offal. Not a spleen or intestine in sight. Not 
even any blood. Perhaps it is the Paddington effect. 


T & M Meats is the cleanest. Winston's white uniform is disappoint- 
ingly spotless. His white tiles gleam and his glass display cabinets 
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sparkle. Even the meat is tidy: nothing seems to leak or ooze. The 
premises was a dry cleaners before the Tram family took it over, and 
it has stayed clean. And | am quite disappointed that T & M Meats 
never sell blood jelly, and rarely has tripe. There is no blood, really, 
none of the pungent corporeality of the butcher shops of old, here 
in Marrickville and elsewhere, which had sawdust to soak up spills, 
and where you took away white-wrapped parcels that would bloom 
with rusty stains before you reached home. 


8 Childhood Food 

These excursions into the Vietnamese butcher shops are a step into 
the culinary world of my own childhood, though the term 'culinary' sits 
uneasily with my memories of what we actually ate. My grandmother's 
was the only tripe | had ever eaten. She would soak it in brine for a 
day, then boil it in milk with onions, thicken it with cornflour, and serve 
it mixed through with chopped parsley and Cornwell's black vinegar 
sprinkled over the top. | don't remember actively disliking this dish, 
which we just called tripe with onions, or tripe in white sauce, since, 
despite the texture, it was innocuous enough if you didn't consider 
where it had come from. And even if you were squeamish about 
eating a particular part of an animal, this would be scorned: you ate 
what you were given. If you complained about being teased at school 
for your leftover brain sandwiches, you were lectured about being 
grateful that you had something to eat at all. The starving Africans, 
etcetera. 


My father, with the unquestionable authority of the man of the house, 
was able to reject tripe in white sauce on the basis that he despised 
parsley, or it made him ill, or otherwise had something to do with his 
unspeakable childhood. The rest of us had to chew and swallow it, 
while he made himself an omelette or a bacon and egg sandwich 
instead. It never occurred to me to wonder why he didn't simply 
have his tripe without the parsley, but then | didn't realise quite how 
clever my father was. Similarly, it would never have occurred to my 
grandmother, who lived next door to us, and later with us, to have 
cooked it without the parsley. Or indeed any other way but by boiling 
itin a white sauce, and just writing that again makes me wonder how 
anyone possibly ate such a dish. 


Back then offal was still pretty much offal, the name itself sounding 
awful, something which we kids punned on regularly, and the name 
itself derives from the term off-fall, meaning that which falls off the 
main cuts of meat, the lesser meats. As well as tripe, there were 
sheeps' brains (crumbed, then fried), and the chewy, veinous lambs' 
fry (bearable if you drenched it in enough tomato sauce). In my French 
culinary bible, gras-double de beouf en blanquette sounds so much 
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better than tripe in white sauce. Bible, of course, is Greek for book. 
And the word gastronomy is derived from the Greek for stomach. 


In the late 1970s Tony and Gay Bilson's Berowra Waters Inn included 
atripe dish on the menu. The recipe, reproduced in Gay Bilson's book 
Plenty, was heavy on herbs and red wine vinegar and, while also liberal 
with the parsley, eschewed milk or anything white. This particular 
offal famously featured at the 1993 Symposium of Gastronomy 
Dinner in Canberra, where Bilson and her head chef, Janni Kyritsis, 
made a 40m-long tablecloth from honeycomb tripe sections stitched 
together with sausage casing. She described the table surface as an 
'extra-terrestrial landscape of terrible beauty’. It was to remind diners, 
or gastronomers, of something quite fundamental. 


Perhaps | would cook my half-kilo of bible tripe in a traditional way. 
But | only got as far as the initial boil: after several hours the tripe 
was still chewy and bland. The dogs loved it. 
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9 Being Gentle with the Meat 

It appears that what Vietnamese butchers like Winston Tram have 
known for a long time, the rest of the butchering business has only 
recently grasped. A Sydney Morning Herald article of July 2011 
reported that the recent appearance of women as butchers had been 
accompanied by a significant rise in sales. Craig Cook, proprietor of 18 
butcher shops, was 'amazed' at the impact of trained female butchers 
on sales figures. One of his shops, Northbridge's Prime Quality Meats, 
showed an impressive 20 per cent increase in sales since two young 
women had been hired 12 months before. The difference, said Cook, 
was that the female butchers got behind the produce and talked it up 
a lot more, and the female customers felt more comfortable talking 
‘to another women’ about something as intimate as the evening meal. 
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Most interestingly, though, is an aside in this report that betrays a 
respect for meat that reflects our culture’s growing awareness of the 
aesthetic as well as ethical nuances of primary produce: ‘[T]he girls 
are gentle with the meat’, said Cook. ‘The blokes are rip, tear and 
bust.’ 


10 Urban Suburban Meat 

We do indeed have more of a conscience, but we also pay for it. 
Prodded by the youngest member of the household, who is more 
caring than I, we start buying meat from the Urban Food Market in 
Victoria Road, which sources organic, free range and sustainable 
meat from various producers, on behalf of restaurants and cafes. 
Each Friday and Saturday it is open to the general public, with a 
selection of cuts in vacuum-sealed packages. The meat is more than 
twice the price of the butchers farther down and around the corner in 
Marrickville Road. We can eat half as much meat then, says my son, 
who is prepared to sacrifice some of his diet for the sake of knowing 
the animals have lived a happy life and, although they've still been 
slaughtered for consumption, at least it has been done humanely. 
But if | thought of such things as | ate my $22/kilo pork belly (twice 
cooked, melting in the mouth) | would not eat meat at all. 


11 Postscriptt 
Awful lot of excitement about offal at Brass 


While dude food and modern Italian snare the headlines, 
unfashionable offal is staging a comeback in snazzy Potts 
Point. Chef Darren Taylor has introduced an offal menu on 
Thursday nights at Brass, and it is popular. “Nobody does 
offal any more but it conjures up memories from childhood," 
he says. “Il have customers come in having the tripe Lyonnaise 
(pictured) for entrée and sweetbreads for a main." 

(Sydney Morning Herald, 26 June 2012, Good Living, p3) 
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WATERY GHOSTS 


TROUBLED HISTORIES AND FLUID RE-IMAGININGS 
OFTHE PARRAMATTA RIVER 


Megan Heyward 


There is no place that is not haunted by many different spirits 
hidden there in silence, spirits one can "invoke" or not. Haunted 
places are the only ones people can live in...' 
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As a teenager living at home in Sydney in the late 1970s, | read 
a newspaper article spruiking a grim prediction — that most adults 
end up living within a few miles of their childhood home. Horrified 
at the thought of enduring Sydney's endless suburbia any longer 
than necessary, | moved out of home soon after, swapping the high- 
pitched cicada soundtrack of the suburbs for the grunt of the inner 
city. Though | lived at a safe distance for many years, eventually | 
came to fulfill that newspaper prophecy, returning with a young family 
to a home directly across the Parramatta River, close to the territory 
of my childhood. 


Like many waterways in major cities, Sydney's Parramatta River flows 
with shifting and often troublesome histories and narratives. Traversing 
glorious scenic and fishing spots, industrial no-go zones and nouveau- 
riche waterfront properties, the Parramatta River has been by turns 
bountiful, violent, poisonous and reclaimed, marked with sites that 
conjure ghosts of a troubling colonial and industrial past. | grew up 
in Gladesville, one of a spray of suburbs that follow the curve of the 
Parramatta River, along its north and south. Past Cockatoo Island, 
Hunter's Hill and Drummoyne, Gladesville and Cabarita — the sites of 
my childhood and adult homes, respectively — sit opposite each other 
around the midway of its passage to Parramatta. In my own history, 
too, the river and the sites around it hold an important, complex role, 
acting as place-holders for vivid memories and disturbing family 
histories which resonate with and reflect the river's shifting fortunes. 


This chapter examines my installation artwork Cleanse, exhibited in 
2010 in the Memory Flows exhibition at Newington Armory, situated 
on the banks of the Parramatta River at Homebush Bay. Cleanse is 
an exploration of place and memory, of the haunting nature of the past 
and it's traces within the present. It interweaves personal memory 
and complex histories of the river through an installation of video, 
audio and selected artefacts, conjuring watery ghosts and disturbing 
narratives that are in contrast to its recently sanitised public image. 
How might | work with distinctly personal memories of place to convey 
the complexity of the rivers' histories and associations, in a mode that 
would be relevant to a contemporary gallery audience? How might 
the rivers' ambiguities and fluctuating personas be reflected and 
conveyed through multiple, narrative scenes that fused approaches to 
memory, documentary and place-based storytelling, within a gallery 
setting? 


Troubled Waters 

Although million dollar properties and bright apartment enclaves 
now line its banks, the Parramatta River has only recently become 
the site of such a glamorous makeover. As one of Sydney's major 
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waterways, it essentially splits the city between its north and south, 
and its centrality within Sydney's topography has led to its waters 
flowing with many contentious histories, from the colonial to the indus- 
trial. With Parramatta as a focus of Sydney's colonial settlement from 
1792 to 1809, the areas near the river were often sites of ongoing 
hostilities between indigenous peoples and Colonial settlers. 


In Seven Versions of an Australian Badland, Ross Gibson explores 
the violent histories relating to Australia's colonial past in Central 
Queensland. Gibson teases out the ghosts lurking in the landscape, 
where 'old passions and violent secrets are lying around in a million 
clues and traces. Whatever colonialism was and is, it has made this 
place unsettled and unsettling’. 


The turbulent narratives concerning displacement of Aboriginal 
peoples around the Parramatta River soon merged with other colonial 
narratives and imperatives. The early colonial years saw the estab- 
lishment of an insane asylum alongside the Parramatta River at 
Gladesville, the Tarban Creek Lunatic Asylum, which opened in 1838 
as the first purpose built psychiatric hospital in Australia. Renamed the 
Gladesville Hospital in 1915, the asylum accommodated thousands 
of mentally ill patients until its decommissioning in the 1990s.? 


These colonial histories of the Parramatta River were later mingled with 
a similarly troubling industrial history. Waterfront industrial activity in 
the region included the Pyrmont container wharves and shipyards, the 
White Bay Power Station at Rozelle, and several chemical processing 
and other industrial sites. One notable development was the Radium 
Hill uranium smelter, which operated on the Hunter's Hill waterfront 
between 1912 and 1915. The Radium Hill smelter was established 
as a refinery for uranium ore from Australia's first uranium mine at 
Radium Hill in South Australia. Although the Hunter's Hill refinery 
closed in 1915, the site has been the subject of continuing notoriety 
due to the dumping of radioactive waste nearby, resulting in serious, 
environmental impacts in parts of Nelson Parade.* This history is 
imprinted on the site, but rarely mentioned, like a ghost that is only 
spoken of in hushed tones. 


Other industrial developments along the river included the Australian 
Gas Limited site at Mortlake and the Union Carbide plant at Rhodes. 
From the 1930s to the mid-1980s, the area west of the Ryde Bridge 
at Rhodes was used extensively for chemical manufacturing by 
companies by companies including Berger Paints, CSR Chemicals, 
Allied Feeds and Union Carbide. We might now incredulously look 
back on the fact that Union Carbide was permitted to manufacture 
Agent Orange onsite at Rhodes during the 1960s. In light of this, 
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its not surprising that considerable sections of the Rhodes water- 
front were contaminated with dioxins as a result, requiring extensive, 
ongoing remediation by the NSW State Government.? What is perhaps 
more surprising is that these former industrial sites on the waterfront 
at Rhodes have recently been remodelled into a major business, 
shopping and residential precinct. 


For more recently, the Parramatta River and its surrounds have been 
somewhat reinvented into an aspirational, lifestyle enhancing area 
following redevelopments in the lead up to, and after the Sydney 
2000 Olympics. The Olympic Site itself at Homebush Bay is built 
upon reclaimed industrial and governmental land, and many previous 
industrial sites such as AGL at Mortlake and Union Carbide at Rhodes 
have been transformed into waterfront residential apartments and a 
large commercial precinct at Rhodes Shopping Centre. These new 
complexes boast reassuring, innocent names such as 'Breakfast 
Point’ and ‘Rhodes Waterside’, gliding over any problematic associ- 
ations with a murky past. 


Would the recent influx of overseas immigrants to Sydney, from China, 
Korea, India and other countries, some of whom can be seen every 
weekend, enjoying picnics by the river, perhaps swimming in its waters, 
and buying houses and apartments along its banks, be fully aware of its 
industrial past? While the river might now be marketed as a residential 
playground, its earlier, darker stories are never far from its surface. 


Familial Ghosts 

Growing up in Gladesville during the 1970s, these troubling histories 
occupied a peculiar zone in my suburban childhood. Not quite secrets, 
they were somewhat hidden from normal view, a little blurred over, 
although snatches of them could be glimpsed more clearly at certain 
moments. My family history intersected with the river’s murky past in 
several unexpected, but significant ways. 


The Gladesville house had been built by my great-grandfather early 
in the century, and my family had lived there through several gener- 
ations, on a plot of land that, while a good way from the river, sloped 
towards its banks and allowed a distant view. Surrounded by farms 
when they had first bought the land, old family photos showing fields 
stretching down to the water. My grandfather had worked for a time 
at the site of the uranium smelter at Hunter’s Hill, although whether 
this was during its years as an operating smelter, or afterwards, I’m 
not sure. He had been born around 1890, so it was entirely possible 
that he had worked there as a young man, processing uranium in 
what is now one of Sydney’s elite waterfront suburbs, right there on 
the Hunter’s Hill peninsula.’ 
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| barely knew my grandfather, as he died in the late 1960s when | was 
five, but | remember how he would shake with Parkinson's disease 
when we would visit the house, and his trembling, unsteady gait as 
he walked. | recall something about ‘leukemia’, at least | certainly 
knew the word, and that it was associated with him. During every 
visit | had to tiptoe around, making as little noise as possible so as 
not to disturb him, for he was now in constant pain. 


As a younger man, though, my grandfather had fished the Parramatta 
River, carefully building his own fishing traps from salvaged scrap 
metal during the Depression. He fished it for many years, often 
taking my father along as well to favourite spots. Later, throughout 
the 1960s and 1970s my father would take my brothers fishing around 
Gladesville using the same homemade traps. If the trip was successful, 
as generally it was, we would enjoy a nice home-cooked dinner of 
leatherjacket or flathead, freshly caught from the river’s calm-looking 
waters. This was long before the NSW State Government introduced 
bans on eating fish from the Parramatta River due to elevated dioxin 
levels, a result of Union Carbide’s chemical processing at Rhodes.? 


By the early 1970s my grandfather and grandmother had passed 
away, and my father, an only child — or perhaps | should say, the 
only surviving child, after twin sisters died in infancy — inherited the 
Gladesville house and all its contents, which had been built up over 
decades. While the sixties swung to life in other streets, other houses, 
| grew up in a house that remained steeped in the past; with heavy, 
wooden furniture, closed blinds, old crockery and magazines dating 
from the 1930s. De Certeau reminds us that all places carry traces 
and ‘hauntings’; for me they were bound up with family illness, vintage 
objects and stories that spoke of the river's past. 


Another intersection of personal and river histories involved the 
Gladesville Hospital, the site of the early lunatic asylum. As a ten 
and eleven year old, now living in the Gladesville house, | would 
often roam the grounds of the hospital, which was still an operating 
mental institution, using it as a playground for adventures with a 
school friend. She actually lived onsite, on account of her father's 
senior position as a doctor at the facility, and would often meet me 
at the asylum gate on Victoria Road on a Saturday afternoon. We 
would traipse our way, sometimes even giggling, past slow moving, 
sedated inmates on our way to her house, oblivious to the reality of 
the situation. The grounds of the hospital were enormous, and the 
old sandstone buildings ominous and stark. Large yellow numbers 
posted to the sides of the buildings were the only obvious clues to 
their deeper, institutional meaning. The site was like an odd gulag, 
a zone of otherness between the river and the main road, dotted 
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with strange buildings, concrete, stretches of grass and trees, and 
occasional quiet, wandering patients. 


These places, objects, memories and experiences formed important 
elements of my suburban childhood, even if | was not entirely aware 
of their significance at the time. The river, the hospital, my grandpar- 
ent's house, all held a certain aura that resonated with the ambiguous 
histories of the Parramatta River itself. They formed part of the very 
atmosphere of the river, even if the river also held new memories 
and fresh experiences, gained from living there as an adult. When 
| was invited to participate in Memory Flows in late 2009, it soon 
became clear that | should work creatively with these memories and 
intersections, these old ghosts that persisted, for me, as if permeating 
the air that surrounded the river. 


Flows of Memory 

Memory Flows was a collaborative project of the UTS-based Centre 
for Media Arts Innovation (CMAI) exploring the complex role of rivers in 
the Australian cultural imaginary. Supported by the Australia Council, 
the Sydney Olympic Park Authority, ABC Pool and UTS, Memory 
Flows featured fifteen media artworks by twenty Australian artists 
in a two-month exhibition at The Armory Gallery at Sydney Olympic 
Park, situated on the banks of the Parramatta River at Homebush 
Bay, in May and June, 2010. 


CMAI director Norie Neumark, articulating the Memory Flows project 
prior to its launch, said: 


This project will tap into and out of memory flows — along 
Australia’s riverbeds and groundwater systems. Memories 
and stories — both actual and fictional — will flow and stream 
from Australians’ intense and varied relationships with water. 
The project will look at and listen to memory as it is borne 
along the currents, embedded in the flora and debris, traced 
along dried up riverbeds.? 


Memory Flows included media artworks from Australian artists 
including Nigel Helyer, Norie Neumark, Roger Mills, Chris Caines, 
lan Andrews, Damien Castaldi, Chris Bowman, Shannon O'Neill 
and others. From Helyer's suspended boat, Adrift (2010) to Mills 
and Jenkins hydrophonic recordings from the Parramatta riverbed, 
Diffusion (2010), all of the works engaged in some capacity with 
notions of flow, movement and river experience and histories. 


In developing my artwork for Memory Flows | sought to explore a 
range of ideas and themes — memory, place, water, ambiguity, flux, 
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poisoning and renewal — in relation to the histories of the Parramatta 
River, and my own experiences of it. | planned to extend my earlier 
interactive/non-linear narrative practice by producing a series of short 
experimental documentary fragments that would reflect the ambiguous 
nature of the river multiple histories and personas. In doing this, | also 
sought to convey the complexity of the river in a way that allowed 
space and open interpretation for the audience, so that the memories 
could operate as more than simply a factual recount. Specific objects 
and artefacts would also be used to anchor the narratives and add 
further resonances to the overall work. The documentary fragments 
would shift between the past and the present as a way of conveying 
the rivers' ambiguity and capacity for change and renewal. In fact, it 
was the rivers' capacity to shape-shift, to seemingly wash away it's 
darker histories that led me to name the artwork Cleanse. 


In Landscape and Memory, Simon Schama explores a range of cultural 
myths concerning forests, mountains and rivers. He discusses the 
ambiguity of river symbolism, with the fluid and transmutable nature 
of rivers representing an ongoing process of flux. 


So the rhythms of fluvial death and rebirth, the trans- 
mutability of water, blood and wine, described a cycle that, 
provided the proper remembrances were observed, would be 
self-regulating.'? 


Later he refers to rivers and their association with rejuvenation, 'the 
sacred stream, a site of death and resurrection... holy rivers... inhab- 
iting an ambiguous zone between mortals and immortals, and vested 
with the power of resurrection.’ " 


These fluid, ambiguous themes would be explored within the multiple 
documentary fragments of Cleanse. However, before working with 
the river's capacity for renewal, | first had to engage with its past. 


Object, Memories and Hollow Places 

De Certeau's Walking in The City reminds us of the traces of the 
past that persist into the present, the ‘haunted’ nature of places, and 
the memories and histories that are triggered as we walk in familiar 
places. As | began creating Cleanse in early 2010, | captured video 
at several locations around the Parramatta River; including the Dame 
Edith Walker Estate at Concord, Rhodes, Canada Bay, and returned 
to specific childhood 'haunts' such as the Gladesville Hospital and 
to my old family home. | had a hunch that there was a cache of old 
fishing gear somewhere, which | could vaguely recall them from 
forays under the house years before, although they had never been 
of very much interest to me. As | explored the dark places under the 
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old house, | uncovered a cache of curious artefacts, including two 
hand-made fishing traps, and a large hand-made hook designed to 
haul the traps up from the water. 


De Certeau also writes of the histories bound up in old objects, along 
with those associated with places: 


Objects and words also have hollow places in which a past 
sleeps, as in the everyday acts of walking, eating, going to 
bed, in which ancient revolutions slumber.'? 


My brother verified that the traps and hook were hand-crafted by 
my grandfather during the Depression, from odd ends of carefully 
collected scrap metal and wire. They had been used by the family 
for many years to fish the Parramatta River, over three generations 
— grandfather, father and by him — the traps for catching the fish, the 
hook for drawing up the traps from the riverbed. Along with the traps 
and hook, | found many other old items, including a large hand-made 
metal ladle, two old wooden soft-drink crates, and two dusty and 
exceptionally small men's work boots. Due to the tiny size of the boots, 
| assumed that they could only have belonged to my grandfather. 
Could the boots have been my grandfather's old work boots from the 
Hunter's Hill smelter? 


Although this seemed unlikely, considering the appearance and 
condition of the boots, the thought remained oddly persistent. | 
worked with these associations within the final artwork, using the 
‘hollow places’ suggested by the boots, fishing traps and assorted 
paraphernalia, and the uncertainties surrounding them; to explore 
tensions concerning the river's past, both within the distinct video 
narratives, and through their inclusion as installed objects within the 
gallery space itself. 


Similar tensions and uncomfortable associations were associated with 
the childhood experiences of the Gladesville Hospital, or the memory 
of car journeys to my grandparents' house, and the horrible stench 
that permeated the air whenever the car approached the Ryde Bridge, 
a sharp, chemical odour that | now realised had emanated from the 
industrial sites on the riverbank. In returning to these sites, working 
with memory and location, | sought to incorporate ambiguity and a 
certain degree of complexity and uncertainty. In Ways of Walking, 
geographer Tim Edensor writes about the experience of walking 
through industrial ruins: 


More obscurely, we are haunted ... by the signs of the past that 
project us back to things we half know or have heard about, 
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recollections of a past we can hardly recognise, and carry us 
outwards to other places, in the memory or imagination. With 
our steps we trace out the everyday routines of the previous 
habitués of the ruin, and are in this sense possessed by them.'? 


This sense of things we 'half know', of imperfect recollections of the 
past, is a strong aspect of the video sequences in Cleanse, all of 
which strongly reference specific locations- the riverbank, the bridge, 
the hospital, under the house. They also involve walking or traversing 
the site — walking through the grounds of the hospital, driving across 
the bridge, exploring under the house, or walking into the river itself. 
The tone of these video sequences is often deliberately open-ended, 
uncertain and ambiguous, as a way of reflecting the complexity of 
the river and its multiple narratives. 


Other Australian artists and film-makers working with documentary or 
archival materials in ways that deliberately accommodate ambiguity 
and complexity include Ross Gibson and Kate Richards in their multi- 
modal artwork Life After Wartime and documentary maker Debra 
Beattie in her online documentary The Wrong Crowd. Life After 
Wartime (2003-2007) works with an archive of Sydney crime scene 
photographs from the 1940s to 1960s. Describing the archive, which 
was shaped into several non-linear forms, from gallery installation to 
interactive application, Gibson wrote, 


These images remind us that the past is not really the place 
we comfortably imagine it to have been, but is rather a terrain 
as layered with tension and complexity as our own moment 
in time.'* 


One of the defining features of Gibson and Richards Life After Wartime 
is the extensive use of short lines of text, framing and reconfig- 
uring the images with an almost haiku-like quality. Since the textual 
elements in Life After Wartime are not necessarily directly related 
to a specific image, this can result in juxtapositions across image, 
text and audio; both within the short sequences and by association, 
across sequences. Complexity and uncertainty are built in to the work 
through these disruptions and juxtapositions between image and text. 


Using a different but highly visual approach, Debra Beattie's online 
documentary, The Wrong Crowd (2001),5 deals with police brutality 
in Queensland in 1960s and 70s. Beattie worked with the notion of 
‘iconic representations’ — referencing US documentary maker Errol 
Morris — as a means of depicting the emotional tone of disturbing 
personal memories that were based on factual experience. In The 
Wrong Crowd, Beattie uses a stand alone sequences and a strong 
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understanding of mise-en-scene as a means of creating the iconic 
representations of different scenes and timeframes, presenting 
detailed, authentic image-scenarios such as an old cot inside a child's 
bedroom, or the interior of a vintage car, to 'distil the essence' and 
‘represent the truth of that memory". 


The works of Gibson, Richards and Beattie all work imaginatively 
with documentary materials and place related narratives in ways 
that suggest multiple, complex layers of the past, the ambiguous 
histories of places, and the uncertainties of things half-remembered. 
These were all approaches that influenced my creative development 
for Cleanse. 


My own media arts practice is recognised for the ways narrative is 
treated within a non linear, interactive environment, where a cohesive 
'storyworld' is developed and conveyed through a combination of short 
self-contained narrative fragments, visual storytelling, sound design 
and overall structure and design of the user experience. An ongoing 
feature involves working with narrative fragmentation — that is, the 
carving up of longer narratives into small, self-contained fragments, 
and allowing the audience to associate and create meaning during 
their experience of the work. Hans K. Rustad, writing about my inter- 
active narrative work Of Day, Of Night’! says: 


Of Day, Of Night is dominated by a [text game] structure 
which prefigures a mode of reading where the goal is first 
and foremost to create or find a meaning, and, taken to the 
extreme, where the reading is done when a meaning is found... 
The narrative fiction genre is extended and adapted to new 
media, because Of Day, Of Night shows how narrative fiction 
might be in digital media, and how the genre narrative fiction 
can utilise digital technological affordances without risking the 
loss of narrative qualities. ..!? 


Although Cleanse is not a digital interactive work as such, it employs a 
range of approaches that emerge from my digital interactive practice, 
including the use of narrative fragmentation, objects as placeholders 
or triggers, place-based storytelling and short, highly condensed lines 
of text or narration. There are seven distinct videos within Cleanse, 
and their ordering in the video loop, moving between past and present 
encourages audiences to actively make associations across the river's 
complex narratives. The videos interweave personal memory and 
site-specific experience in ways that do not simply involve straight 
documentary narration or recount, and their self-contained but strongly 
interrelated nature echoes my use of narrative fragmentation and 
association in my other projects. 
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Given that Cleanse would be experienced in a gallery context, | also 
knew that visitors might not stay to experience all of the sequences, 
that they might only remain until ‘a meaning is found’. Several strat- 
egies were used to foster audience engagement within the videos 
themselves, including the use of condensed narration, open-ended 
questions, visual and audio juxtaposition, and ‘iconic representation’. 
My intention was to create a slowly emerging experience of discomfort 
and disjunct, where an initial perception of peaceful river scenes and 
nostalgic memories gives way to increasingly disturbing memories 
and narratives. 


What Can be Seen, and What is No Longer There 


What can be seen designates what is no longer there... itis the 
very definition of a place, in fact, that it is composed by these 
series of displacements and effects among the fragmented 
strata that form it and that it plays on these moving layers...7° 


The site for the Memory Flows exhibition was The Armory Gallery, 
Newington, located on the banks of the Parramatta River at Homebush 
Bay, Sydney. The gallery’s location next to the Parramatta River made 
it a particularly resonant location, and the large size of the gallery, at 
500sqm, meant that it was able to accommodate the fifteen interre- 
lated Memory Flows artworks without crowding them. 


Cleanse was installed on its own in a circular room inside the Armory, 
not far from the main exhibition entrance, allowing me to craft quite 
an intimate experience which still resonated and had connections 
with the other artworks in the exhibition. Gallery visitors entered a 
darkened space to find an array of artefacts on the floor in the centre 
of the room — a battered, rusty fishing trap, an old wooden soft drink 
crate with a large hook resting on the top, and two dusty old work 
boots. (The same objects | discovered underneath the house.) Out 
of the mouth of the trap was a large swathe of muslin and some 
hessian rope. The muslin was strewn over a section of the dark slate 
floor, providing a roughly etched surface onto which the videos were 
projected (Fig #1). Audio speakers situated on a ceiling rack played 
sound downwards into the gallery space. 


As gallery visitors came towards the video projection in the middle of 
the room, seven videos cycled through in a continuous loop, ranging in 
length from twenty seconds to one minute. Each video was a distinct 
piece, with four operating as memory fragments emerging from the 
river's past, and three concerning the river in the present, as a site 
of flux and renewal. 
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Open-ended questions were used in some videos as a means of 
drawing the audience into the work, and to frame the work at the start 
and end of the video loop. For example, in the first video, Barge, the 
narrator asks ‘Can a river remember the past?’ and later answers: ‘I 
remember the past of this river', as a contextual entry point to the work. 


Fig #1. Cleanse, 2010 by Megan Heyward, in Memory Flows, Armory Gallery 


Throughout all of the videos, a minimal, slow and intimate narration 
was used. These snatches of narration were written specifically to 
allow a sense of uncertainty, working with the absence that de Certeau 
describes in relation to place, where *what can be seen designates 
what is no longer there’. 


Similarly, visual and audio juxtapositions are used in various 
sequences to suggest unseen tensions and conflicts, such as the 
radiation legacy of the Hunter's Hill smelter, or the poisoning of 
the waters from chemical contamination. The Geiger video shows 
a handheld exploration of a cobwebbed, cluttered space under a 
house, leading to two dusty boots sitting amongst roughly shaped 
tools, while the audio features a reflective narration that becomes 
slowly overwhelmed by the crackling from an unseen Geiger counter. 
Around this time the audience may also become aware that the same 
old boots are present within the gallery itself. 


Juxtaposition is also used in the 7rap video, where | use a a voice- 
over recount from my brother, of using the traps to catch fish, while 
superimposing the image of the trap with the image of a current sign 
warning against eating fish from the river (Fig #2). What seems initially 
to be a pleasant recount becomes more complex as the audience 
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realises the implications of the juxtapositions. There is a disjunct 
between what is seen and what is heard, what is stated and what is 
implied, heightening the sense of discomfort within each sequence. 


A: 
Lx 


Fig #2. Fishing warning sign, Trap video still, Cleanse 


Other video sequences, such as Car and Asylum are situated in 
the past, taking audiences inside a recreated memory. Like Debra 
Beattie's online documentary, The Wrong Crowd, Car uses key 
elements of mise-en-scene — in this instance, faded colours and the 
specific interior of a 1970s Holden stationwagon - to create an 'iconic 
representation' of a childhood car trip across Ryde Bridge. As the car 
nears the bridge, the children inside the car protest and gag, trying 
to block out the stench of chemical pollution (Fig £3). 


Asylum also relies heavily on mise-en-scene to convey memories 
concerning the Gladesville Hospital. Stark sandstone walls, large 
yellow numbers, long shadows and an abandoned swimming pool are 
shown as two girls idle through the grounds of the hospital (Fig #4). 
The intimate and often uncertain tone of the narration again draws 
upon de Certeau's paradoxical statement regarding presence and 
absence in relation to memory and place. 


The tension between presence and absence, what is seen and what is 
no longer there permeates all of the video sequences within Cleanse, 
including the two final videos, Wash and Immerse. These two draw 
upon the river as a place of flux and rebirth, always in movement, 
holding the capacity for rejuvenation, yet never entirely washing away 
the traces of its past. In Wash, brown, foamy water churns against a 
riverbank, until it begins to calm and run clear. In /mmerse, a woman 
walks to the edge of the Parramatta River. The water is calm and 
blue, and a fish jumps in the distance. As she stands at the river's 
edge, the narration asks "Are we bound to the past? Do we let it 
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Fig £3. Approaching the Ryde Bridge, Car video still, Cleanse 


Fig #4. Girls play in the Gladesville Hospital, Asylum video still, Cleanse 


Fig #5. Immerse video still, Cleanse 
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wash away?”, and the woman walks slowly into the river (Fig #5). 
After this, the entire set of videos then begin to loop again, in a fresh 
cycle, shifting between present and past, and disrupting any clear 
experience of closure. 


Reflections 

Memory Flows ran from May to June, 2010, at The Armory, and was 
a satellite exhibit in the Sydney 2010 Biennale. Although open for 
only fifteen exhibition days, it was viewed in large numbers, with 
over two thousand seven hundred visitors to the gallery during this 
period. As a group exhibition, all of the artworks in Memory Flows 
bore relation to one another, although certain artworks resonated 
strongly with Cleanse. Roger Mills and Neil Jenkins Diffusion (2010) 
used hydrophonic recordings from the floor of the Parramatta River 
and representations of chemicals to convey the chemical reactions 
occurring on the riverbed, and Shannon O' Neill and Jennifer Teo's 
Waterfront Utopia (2010) featured a range of audio interviews and oral 
histories concerning the Parramatta River's past, installed with two 
enormous suburban lounge chairs for optimum listening. Along with 
Cleanse, these works drew directly upon the river that flowed nearby, 
around two hundred metres from the gallery itself. The proximity of the 
river added to the audience's experiences of the artworks, with many 
people especially surprised by the histories revealed within Cleanse, 
commenting to me that they ‘had no idea’. I recall in particular one 
young Indian man, who was shocked and amazed that so many of 
the river's narratives had been experienced in the one family. 'Surely 
these things have not have happened to the one person?' he asked. 
| assured him that it was true. 


Memory Flows was reviewed by Gail Priest in RealTime Arts 97, where 
she drew attention to several of the artworks, including Cleanse, 
noting its use of narrative complexity in working with memory and 
place: 


Several works used a more narrative approach to the thematic, 
recounting recollections of rivers and local waterways. The 
most stylish of these was Megan Heyward’s Cleanse (2010) 
which explores her childhood memories of the Parramatta 
River... These memory fragments are intriguingly rich with a 
sense of the past, implying an innocence but also an ignorance 
in our past interaction with the ecosystem.”' 


Two years on from the exhibition, the Parramatta River continues to 
beckon. | often walk along its banks, across the river from Gladesville 
— at Yaralla in Concord West, at Mortlake, at Cabarita. | see families 
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enjoying the parks that line the riverbanks, children playing and 
speedboats racing along its waters. Occasionally, at night, | see 
people fishing on one of its jetties. At times | watch Sydney's New 
Year fireworks from a suburban street that faces the river, with the 
city sized in miniature, yet perfectly viewable from the river's edge. 


Just as that 1970s newspaper article prophesied, | have returned 
to where | began, but unlike many of the recent newcomers, | carry 
the knowledge of the river's past, and the danger of its legacies. My 
experience of the Parramatta River always shifts between past and 
present, tinged with these resonances, these old ghosts that roll in, 
like the mist that still rolls in from the river on cold nights, hanging 
around the low areas. Cleanse has made a space for these watery 
ghosts, given them a voice, while recognising that the river is always 
shifting, always reinventing, and forever in a state of flux. 


Asylum 


THE ARTIST AS TRICKSTER 


Elaine Lally 
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PERTINENT-IMPERTINENT THINKING IN WESTERN SYDNEY 


Elaine Lally 


What interested me in the C3West project with Panthers is how 
to find a translation... so when we have meetings, | can feel 
the moment where, perhaps, we are too abstract, or we have 
gone too far, and then — this is a very unbelievable moment — 
when we have to find new words, new ways to have some 
communication with the other one. 
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We have to stop and dream. It can be very hard to dream, you 
know, in the world economy or in the contexts of today's life... 
What we have commissioned Sylvie and Francois to do is to 
present a safe place to dream, because a safe place to dream 
is in a fiction, in a story.? 


Pablo Picasso famously said that ‘art is a lie that tells the truth’. Lewis 
Hyde, writing in Trickster makes this world: How disruptive imagination 
creates culture, quotes this aphorism in support of his contention that 
some artists are able to embody the spirit of the trickster myth that 
exists in many of the world's cultures: the Monkey King who travelled 
from China to India with the good pilgrim Tripitaka; the North American 
Indian myths of Coyote; Hermes; Mercury; Prometheus; Krishna; 
African myths of Eshu and Anansi, the Ashanti spider trickster. 
Paradoxically, these myths assert 'that the origins, liveliness, and 
durability of cultures require that there be space for figures whose 
function is to uncover and disrupt the very things that cultures are 
based on'? Indeed, for Hyde, artists have a touch of the prophet 
about them, with the power to help others see into the hidden heart 
of things, to collaborate in imagining possible futures that have the 
potential to become collective aspirations.^ 


This chapter explores the trickster capacities of artists in relation to 
the suburban context of western Sydney. It focuses in particular on 
the 'imagineering' work of one of the individuals quoted above: the 
French contemporary visual artist Sylvie Blocher, as a participant 
in C3West, an arts, business and community collaboration driven 
by a coalition of contemporary arts institutions. Blocher, and her 
artistic cooperative Campement Urbain, has created an art-driven 
intervention that attempts to address the challenges of suburban 
development for communities and organisations in Sydney's Penrith 
region. Located 50km west of the iconic landmarks of the Sydney CBD 
— the Harbour Bridge, Sydney Opera House, Darling Harbour and 
the foreshore — Penrith, although a significant regional commercial 
and administrative hub serving over 500 000 people, has long been 
thought of as a 'poor cousin' to the more affluent areas of Sydney's 
‘global arc’. 


At the core of this collaborative venture is the Penrith Panthers, 
a major sporting, entertainment and leisure organisation that has 
been a cultural focus for the area for more than 75 years. Panthers 
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marketing manager Max Cowan describes, in the quote above, how 
the pressures and challenges of contemporary life can leave little 
space for imaginative exploration of possible futures. By creating an 
imaginative fiction, which has its roots in the histories, memories and 
geographies of the local community and of Panthers itself, Blocher 
and Campement Urbain achieved an opening out of the possibilities 
for addressing those challenges. The resulting ‘space for dreaming’, 
in Cowan's phrase, has become a place for making connections 
between the past and the future through the lens of the present. 
However, in order for these dreams to become reality, they must be 
able to connect with the pragmatic constraints of practical expression 
and implementation. They must be capable of providing a concrete 
link, rather than an abstract conceptualisation, between memory, 
imagination and aspiration, and for the work of the artist to enlist the 
resources of established bureaucratic, political and organisational 
frameworks for urban development. 


This chapter provides an empirically based illustration of the dynamic 
collaborative processes of Blocher and Campement Urbain's inter- 
vention in Penrith, drawing on material gathered through a five-year 
ethnographic research project tracking the development of the C3West 
partnership. | want to argue that this kind of imaginative intervention 
is exactly what Hyde is referring to when he juxtaposes the creative 
sensibility of the artist with examples of trickster myths and stories 
that exist throughout the world. 


Blocher describes the challenges her intervention aims to address: 
The problems facing Penrith — social disconnection, low-density 
sprawl, minimal public transport, monocultural spaces that are dead 
at night — are the same as [those facing] communities on urban fringes 
everywhere, including Paris.® 


Suburban development in Australia and internationally has drawn from 
a limited repertoire of models and trends that have changed little over 
time. Suburban landscapes all over Australia seem to have more in 
common based on the period in which they were built, the style of 
housing and the layout of the street grid, than they are differentiated 
by geographic location. The non-arts stakeholders in the C3West 
process shared an aspiration to rethink the potential of suburbia 
in a way that would resist homogenisation and the creation of an 
‘anywhere’ place. Blocher's role in C3West’s developing partnership 
with Penrith Panthers has exploded the boundaries of the initial brief 
articulated in 2005, to become, in 2012, a set of radical proposals for 
the urban redevelopment of the whole of the Penrith region. 
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C3West, Penrith, Panthers and Campement Urbain 

C3West was initially conceived through discussions between Brisbane- 
based art consultant Jock McQueenie and the Director of the Museum 
of Contemporary Art (MCA) in Sydney, Elizabeth Ann Macgregor. 
These discussions led to a partnership between the MCA and two 
galleries in Sydney's west, Penrith Regional Gallery & The Lewers 
Bequest and Casula Powerhouse Arts Centre, to apply McQueenie's 
‘3Cs’ model to businesses in western Sydney. While working as Arts 
Officer for the Tasmanian Trades and Labor Council (TTLC) in the 
1990s, McQueenie had developed a professional consultancy practice 
custom-designing arts projects that sought to connect communities 
with artists and industries in new ways. The name '3Cs' was coined 
by McQueenie to indicate the coming together of community, culture 
and commerce within these projects. The approach proved to be a 
distinctive Australian model that resonated with broader international 
trends within contemporary art, including an increasing emphasis 
on engagement’ and an interest in the commercial potential and 
importance of creativity (artistic and non-artistic) and the creative 
industries.? 


The initial discussions between Macgregor and McQueenie identi- 
fied the western suburban region of Sydney as a potentially fruitful 
site for the application of new ways of seeing, revealing and making 
manifest an alternative vision. Western Sydney has often been 
characterised as a 'cultural wasteland', and negative stereotypes 
about the inhabitants, the urban environment itself and the collective 
lifestyle circulate frequently.? Over the last three decades there have 
been concerted policy efforts by all levels of government, as well as 
calls by many organisations and communities from within the region 
for a shift in the collective imaginary. The region tends to be seen 
in terms of what it lacks — culturally, economically, socially — rather 
than as a place with distinctive assets and potential. McQueenie and 
Macgregor approached two local galleries, the Casula Powerhouse 
Arts Centre and the Penrith Regional Gallery and Lewers Bequest, 
to establish C3West as a mechanism for exploring how this region 
could reap the benefits of the capacity of the trickster-artist to 
catalyse innovative synthesis. 


C3West aims to promote a new kind of interactive partnership between 
cultural institutions and corporate partners, with the objective of an 
improved connection by both with the community. Each of the cultural 
institutions involved in C3West has a history of active involvement in 
community-related projects and also in engagement with corporate 
organisations. However, the C3West initiative is distinctive in that it 
moves beyond conventional forms of corporate engagement, such 
as sponsorship or the commissioning of a public artwork, to instead 
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develop innovative synergies between community engagement and 
commercial perspectives. As artist Craig Walsh, who has developed 
projects for C3West and has also had extensive experience working 
with commercial partners in a conventional public art commissioning 
relationship, puts it: 


It's not about an organisation suggesting or supplying artists 
to satisfy the need for a piece of public art in their foyer or 
their football ground... with the Panthers specifically, the 
conversation, the dialogue, was always about, 'Well, what are 
we trying to achieve here?''? 


For the arts institutions involved, according to MCA Director Macgregor, 
‘it’s about ideas. It’s about looking for artists that have something 
interesting to communicate and an ability to communicate'. Macgregor 
insists that the best contemporary visual artists have a heightened 
capacity to see the world differently, which recalls Hyde's assertion that 
artists are able to see into the 'hidden heart' of things. For Macgregor, 
therefore, the artists commissioned by C3West are expected to take 
their distinctive vision and use it to create new realities. 


Blocher and Campement Urbain, applying the artist's capacity for 
productive disruption, achieved a fragmentation of those negative 
perceptions and stereotypes, through asking — as Blocher puts it — 
questions that are at the same time both pertinent and impertinent. 
Their intervention therefore becomes both practical and potentially 
implementable, because it preserves continuity with those aspects 
of local heritage and culture that are sources of pride. 


Exploring potential business partners for C3West, McQueenie made 
connections with the Penrith Panthers Entertainment Group, through 
Penrith Regional Gallery's chairman. Panthers made an ideal partner 
because it is much more than a rugby league club or entertainment 
precinct. The Panthers Group has expanded from its origins as a 
single sports club and rugby league team to become the operator 
of 14 registered clubs located throughout NSW, Australia. Panthers' 
headquarters is in Penrith, on an 82-hectare riverfront site at the foot 
of the Blue Mountains. The club provides a key social focus for the 
Penrith area, both in terms of local identity and social infrastructure. 


As the second largest employer in Penrith, with significant investments 
and strong community links, the club has a fascinating history but was 
increasingly facing a number of challenges. Panthers already engages 
extensively with diverse sectors of its community, from the people 
who use its hospitality and leisure facilities, to fans and the players 
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and families of its rugby league club, as well as the local community 
through outreach programs such as Panthers on the Prowl. 


The first artist introduced to Panthers by C3West was Craig Walsh, 
in July 2005. Panthers asked Walsh to find a way to express the 
importance of rugby league as experienced by the club's community. 
Walsh's project, Heads up, a series of large-scale (200 x 150 cm) 
colour images of players and fans, was completed in September 
2008. These images, taken immediately after a game, attempted 
to capture the real-time experience of rugby league games and 
the strong emotions they engender. For Walsh, Heads up aimed to 
position the fans and the players as having an equally important role 
in the club's community and culture. Heads up was first exhibited at 
the MCA from September 2008, and in July 2010 a selection of the 
images, including both player and fan portraits, was installed in the 
redeveloped foyer of Panthers' Penrith club. 


The enthusiastic reception of Walsh's work by the Panthers organi- 
sation — the exhibition launch at the MCA featured the attendance of 
the whole rugby league team, all wearing matching dark tailored suits, 
as well as many of the fans depicted in the images — demonstrates 
that Panthers had been actively thinking about its place within its 
community, as well as its future, for some time before Blocher's arrival. 
It also illustrates the strength of Panthers' commitment to exploring 
innovative ways of engaging with its community, and reinforced the 
importance of its sporting activities. 


Building on this early collaboration, C3West brought French artist 
Sylvie Blocher to Australia in September 2006 to meet with Panthers. 
Blocher was particularly impressed by Max Cowan's account of 
Panthers as an organisation striving to establish and maintain a strong 
sense of community under challenging conditions. She detected a 
utopian element underpinning the club's ethos, but was disturbed by 
what she described as the alienating and demoralising atmosphere of 
the club's gaming rooms. Initially thinking that, like Walsh, she might 
develop a project around the club's sporting dimension — she had 
worked in the past on the topic of sporting figures and had exhibited 
work at the MCA during the Sydney Olympics — Blocher became 
increasingly intrigued by what seemed like a paradoxical tension 
between the club's community-based origins and commitment, and 
its commercial focus and urban development ambitions. 


Blocher is best known as an artist for her Living pictures series of 
video works, but she has also worked extensively with Campement 
Urbain, a collaborative art and social action group founded by 
Blocher and her partner François Daune. The group has a flexible 
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membership, which includes architects, urban planners, sociologists 
and philosophers, and they have worked with groups of people in 
many parts of the world, particularly in relation to urban problems. 
Blocher’s attention became focussed on not just proposing a solo 
artistic project, but on involving Campement Urbain to intervene in 
Panthers’ Riverlink Precinct Plan, a planned development for mixed 
commercial and residential use of its 82 hectares of land, strategically 
situated between the Nepean River and Penrith’s city centre. Blocher 
presented a proposal entitled The Panthers of the future/The future 
of the Panthers, which critiqued Panthers’ suburban environment, 
while supporting the possibilities of its ‘utopian project’. She proposed 
two elements: an analysis of the ‘urban territory’ of Penrith, to be 
conducted by Campement Urbain; and a video work for the Living 
pictures series built around the question ‘What do you miss?’ (or 
‘What do you lack?’). 


In her proposal The Panthers of the future/The future of the Panthers, 
Blocher describes her initial impressions of the Panthers club and how 
she conceived of intervening at a much more strategic and ambitious 
level than C3West had originally envisaged: 


The very first night of my stay in Penrith, [| was taken] to one of 
the Panthers' playrooms. | stayed there for some time to watch 
people play the slot machines. | was intrigued by the obvious 
sadness that reigned in this vast playroom. Some people had 
come in groups, but the other gamblers were on their own, 
restlessly performing the same movement, to push the button 
of the slot machine. Most of them looked rather lost... Here, 
in the Panthers' playroom, | experienced something close to 
absolute solitude.Afterwards | kept asking myself, why do 
those who construct these playrooms don't think of ways to 
make people dream?" 


Both aspects of the proposal were accepted by the club and, in July 
2008, at an event held at the Joan Sutherland Performing Arts Centre 
in Penrith, the results of the first aspect of the proposal, Campement 
Urbain's analysis of Penrith's ‘urban territory’, were formally presented 
to the project partners: Panthers, their financial partners ING, and 
Penrith City Council. 


Campement Urbain's approach brought into play the artists' prerog- 
ative to use fiction or artificial myth to articulate difficult truths. The 
event focussed around a video composed of three parts, accom- 
panied by a verbal presentation by Blocher and Daune. The first 
component of the video, Tale for adults, takes the form of a fantasy 
story told through a dialogue between a woman and a child. While the 
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location 'at the foot of the Pink Mountains' is not named, the allusion 
to Penrith and its geographical, social and political contexts was clear 
to all present. The second component, Urban scenario, analysed and 
critiqued the 'real' urban space of Penrith and put forward a proposal 
to rethink the Riverlink development. Finally, Architectural examples 
from around the world: A think-tank of possibilities, provided a visual 
montage of utopian architectural images, a catalogue of imaginative 
planning possibilities. 


The event fell somewhere between cinema, performance art and 
lecture. It critiqued the planning process to date while still seeking 
to inspire hope in the possibilities at hand and to recruit Panthers 
and its partners, including Penrith City Council, to establish a collab- 
orative planning alliance that would enhance their existing planning 
and development processes. As Schrage points out, 'creativity often 
builds on the shards and fragments of different understandings’.'* The 
performative intervention blurred the boundaries between bureau- 
cratic or discipline-based ways of thinking — visual art, architecture, 
planning — and suggested a new way of collaborating through the 
simultaneous translation of different approaches. 


When Panthers decided to proceed with the Campement Urbain 
vision after the July 2008 presentation, Penrith City Council's Director 
of Planning, Craig Butler, could see the potential of this approach 
to encourage new ways of thinking, not just to inform the Riverlink 
development, but also the planning processes of other areas of 
Penrith. Butler pinpointed the attraction of the artistic capacity to see 
differently: ‘François and Sylvie come around the side of issues and 
they paint a different picture’. He became a champion of the project 
within council and successfully lobbied to establish a consortium that 
included Panthers, the council, Landcom and C3West, and which 
commissioned Campement Urbain to extend its inquiry. 


The second component of the The Panthers of the future/The future 
of the Panthers proposal, a video artwork for the Living Pictures 
series entitled What is missing?, was produced out of work done on 
a return visit by Blocher to Penrith in April 2009. Blocher's Living 
pictures process involves video-recording people over a period of 
two hours or more during which she prompts them to speak directly 
to camera (Blocher herself is out-of-shot behind the camera), using 
questions that are: 


wide-ranging, politicized, deeply personal, idiosyncratic, 
sometimes perplexing or even invasive. [T]hey aim to draw the 
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speaker out from themselves, to shed their carefully constructed 
sociality and reveal a more intimate version of themselves.'? 


The Living pictures works are presented as wall-sized video projec- 
tions, which typically take the form of an address or monologue by 
the participants. The viewer, as listener, is invited to experience the 
work as a kind of ‘witnessing’ of an intimate portrait: ‘freed from the 
bounds of social convention, the participants offer responses that are 
in turns confronting and revelatory*.'^ 


In What is missing?, Blocher portrays each of her Penrith participants 
as a pair of identical twins, as if they are in dialogue with themselves. 
A diverse array of residents took part in the work, including a former 
mayor, Max Cowan himself, young people and elderly, migrants and 
indigenous people, all representing the cultural diversity of Penrith 
itself. Their stories are personal, intimate, and at times confronting. An 
Aboriginal man describes his brother’s involuntary institutionalisation 
from the age of four to 57. A Mexican woman speaks of how an expe- 
rience of a violent abduction brought about her migration to Australia, 
but that the move had not brought her happiness and she had a 
deep sense of separation from her culture. An angry young skinhead 
advocates racial violence in his address. Providing a ‘warts and all’ 
portrait of the residents of the Penrith area, What is missing? forces 
the viewer — including those stakeholders involved in the planning 
and development of the region itself — to face the reality of everyday 
life in the suburbs, the dreams and hopes of the residents, as well as 
their fears and occasions of despair. What is missing? was exhibited 
at Penrith Regional Gallery (alongside the video presented in July 
2008) and as part of a major retrospective of Blocher’s work at the 
MCA in Sydney, between February and April 2010. 


Ironically, the Riverlink development itself was put on the backburner 
after the global financial crisis. But the incorporation of Penrith City 
Council into the C3West project network meant that other opportu- 
nities opened up. The council commissioned Campement Urbain 
to undertake a similar process of ‘imagineering’ by exploring the 
aspirations and concerns of local residents and using the resulting 
insights to re-imagine Penrith. Blocher returned to Penrith to conduct 
video interviews with more than 40 local residents, asking them three 
questions: If you were Mayor of Penrith, what would you change? 
What is your suggestion for an annual event for the community of 
Penrith? What is your relationship to beauty? 


The resulting work, The future of Penrith/Penrith of the future, was 
presented at a symposium held at the iconic Sydney Opera House 
on 22 October 2011, and at Penrith Regional Gallery a few days 
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before that. NSW Premier Barry O'Farrell, speaking at the launch, 
described Blocher's work as having ‘liberated candid insights from 
local people about their unspoken dreams and desires'. The pres- 
entation consisted of a video documentary of local residents talking 
about Penrith and its future, a critical analysis of the geography and 
urban design of Penrith and a set of proposals for the urban recali- 
bration and reconstruction of the city centre, in the form of a 3D 
visualization of a future Penrith. These materials were subsequently 
made available on the council website and also displayed in the foyer 
of the Council offices.'^ Unveiling the results of Campement Urbain's 
planning process, Penrith City Mayor Greg Davies invoked language 
similar to that used by Max Cowan in the quotation that opened this 
chapter: 


Penrith can dare to be different and stand out as a creative 
regional city... This vision is just the start. We want it to get 
people thinking about what can happen, what is possible if we 
dare to dream.!6 


Campement Urbain's proposals for Penrith form the basis for ongoing 
engagement between the council, its local community and other 
stakeholders such as state government transport and planning 
agencies. They have gone on to national recognition as an inspira- 
tional vision: The future of Penrith/Penrith of the future won the 2012 
Australia Award for Urban Design, awarded by the Planning Institute 
of Australia, in the Policies, Programs and Concepts — Large Scale 
category. The awards jury praised the concept as 'an inspirational 
vision, utopian in its idealistic imagery setting out to meet every 
challenge with fresh imagination’. 


In practical terms, Campement Urbain proposes the development 
of a new ground plane and landscape configuration from which 'one 
can appreciate the totality of the city and understand its landscape 
context which integrates large-scale elements in order to celebrate 
the topography of the Blue Mountains"? As is typical in Australian 
urbanised areas, there is a heavy reliance in Penrith on mechanized 
transport. Connectivity between zones is fragmented, with isolated 
and poorly connected areas, and it is necessary to circumnavigate 
large areas to go from one place to another. Campement Urbain's 
analysis of the land-use from the perspective of the main transport and 
connectivity links (the river, major roads, rail and bus connections), 
identifies ‘archipelagos of opportunity’ — spaces that are available for 
development or redevelopment in the city centre area — and how these 
connect to the ‘residential ocean’. The objectives of their series of 
detailed proposals are to connect and provide crossing and meeting 
places, as well as to stimulate, absorb and develop. Their proposals 
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make detailed recommendations for that part of the Penrith city centre 
which stretches along the railway line and on either side of the river, 
and which incorporates the major Westfield shopping centre, the 
City Council Chambers with its associated cultural centre (the Joan 
Sutherland Performing Arts Centre) and, indeed, the area of the 
Panthers Riverlink development that was originally under discussion 
with Campement Urbain. 


The Productivity and Process of Disruptive Imagination 
C3West’s approach avoids a conventional commissioning framework 
in favour of a mutual deliberative process as the means to define 
and develop the work. Bartelme proposes that business leaders 
can learn to think differently through exploring the tensions between 
the divergent perspectives of art and business, such as 'the need 
for creativity and the need for structure, the will to take risks and 
the desire for control, and the will to lead with the requirement for 
participative followers''? While the world of the arts is comfortable 
working within these tensions, in the business world these tensions 
can be difficult to negotiate. 


It may be that Panthers is unusual, as a commercial organisation 
that was already highly engaged with its communities, and whose 
business is, at its core, about risk-taking, both in the sporting arena 
and in the gaming aspects of its entertainment and leisure facilities, 
and that these distinctive characteristics were what made it receptive 
to the C3West approach. Cowan, indeed, was able to perceive how 
innovative thinking in the present could be framed as an imagined 
future, one which could be made real via the practicalities of the 
present. Cultural broker McQueenie noted that ‘conceptually, Max 
pulled it out of the future’. This ability to ‘pull it out of the future’ recalls 
Hyde's characteristation of the trickster: 


Trickster is the great shape-shifter, which | take to mean not 
so much that he shifts the shape of his own body but that, 
given the materials of this world, he demonstrates the degree 
to which the way we have shaped them may be altered. He 
makes this world and then he plays with its materials.?? 


Picasso's contention that 'art is a lie that tells the truth' resonates 
with both Cowan and Blocher'ss injunction that creating a future that 
is more than simply a continuation of business as usual requires us 
to dream. Where their aspirations for the partnership came together 
was in a shared perception that it was critically important to retain 
the sense of utopian aspiration which had characterised the Panthers 
right from its origins. The project, in a sense, needed to take Panthers 
back to its roots in the community. 
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Looking back on the experience of working with Campement Urbain, 
Max Cowan wrote that: 


Campement Urbain presented a bold and ambitious vision... 
It establishes new ways of thinking about the suburban city 
[and] offers a new standard, a new self-belief... | knew then, 
back in 2005 — and it remains true — that Panthers had to seek 
out new paradigms, new ways of operating, new images and 
perspectives of itself, it needed to get a grip on a future that 
was shutting down its relevance.” 


Indeed, Max Cowan’s capacity to see what might not be obvious to 
others, to recognise the productive value of such disruptive interven- 
tions, may be a kind of trickster quality within his own personality, 
which made it possible for him to use his marketing role at Panthers as 
a platform for transformation. While a marketing manager is generally 
constrained by the need to reflect contemporary realities and plausible 
future projections, Campement Urbain accessed more freedom by 
strategically locating their work within an artistic framework, rather 
than that of an urban planning consultancy: 


The position of the artist allows people to discover what they 
wouldn’t normally admit. The artistic process with local people 
unties tongues and represses taboos.?? 


The device of creating a ‘fiction’ or ‘fairytale’ creates both distance 
and intimacy, enabling the speaking of what Blocher describes as 
‘difficult truths’: 


You say what you want but you give other names, so everybody 
knows what you are talking about, but everybody’s protected.?? 


This, however, is not purely a speculative process. Blocher explains 
how this method of working cannot be rushed, and that it requires 
patience and a long-term investment of interaction: Campement 
Urbain uses a special process that we call in French the dispositif. 
It could be translated in English by the word ‘device’. So, the ‘device’ 
is how to construct the fiction, an urban fiction. In the beginning, the 
things that people say are always very, very conventional because 
they are under social control. It takes a very, very long time before 
their words begin to be singular, more active. It takes a very long time 
for them to recover their proudness. It takes a very, very long time 
for them to construct themselves like a subject and not like objects. 


This description of their method of working demonstrates that, although 
there is a utopian flavour to both Blocher and Daune's new mythology 
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for Penrith, as Hyde points out in relation to the trickster's disruption 
of the status quo, this can be somewhat deceptive: 'trickster stories 
are radically anti-idealist; they are made in and for a world of imper- 
fections’.** There are indeed many artists, Hyde argues, who choose 
to work in a way that hopes ‘to combine disruption with repair'.?? They 
'disjoint what they have found themselves born to, but then go on to 
make new harmony in place of the old'.? 


Blocher and Daune explicitly understand the process of creating their 
art as being part of their research and development for Campement 
Urbain's urban development proposals. It is also important, however, 
that, for an artist whose practices stray a long way from the art-world 
contexts of galleries and exhibitions, the work they produce is still 
capable of being positioned as art. This is because, as Liz Ann 
Macgregor puts it, C3West is primarily a ‘hearts and minds’ campaign 
aimed towards demystifying contemporary art and artists, countering 
stereotypes that such art is difficult to understand and elitist. 


Conclusion: Responding Creatively to the Specificity of Place 
From the perspective of art world processes, C3West's aims resonate 
with a trend in contemporary art that conceives of the work of the 
artist as 'a process of communicative exchange rather than a physical 
object.” The influential art critic Bourriaud argues that an extended 
conception of aesthetic form is needed in relation to artworks that are 
brought into being across social and institutional boundaries. This 
expansion in how we understand the social role of artworks needs 
to include 'communicational' elements — whether labelled social, 
relational, connective, dialogical or collaborative — because aesthetic 
form exists actively 'in the encounter and in the dynamic relationship 
enjoyed by an artistic proposition with other formations, artistic or 
otherwise'.?* 


The Campement Urbain process, and in particular Blocher's 
trickster-artist capacity to disrupt expectations through her video 
Works, creates spaces for imaginative invention. Blocher's approach, 
by responding fearlessly and creatively to the stories and desires 
of the ordinary people of Penrith, allows for the forging of new links 
and connections between the past, present and future. It can be 
thought of as a process of ‘future-making’ in Suchman, Danyi and 
Watts' terms, in that it comprises practices orientated to projections 
of transformative change. It corresponds with their understanding 
of ‘the future not as a temporal period existing somewhere beyond 
the present, but as an effect of imaginative, rhetorical and material 
practices — including memorialised pasts'.?? For both Penrith City 
Council and the Panthers, the commitment of Campement Urbain to 
honouring the specificities of local communities and sites resonates 
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with their own commitment to maintain local traditions and culture 
while attempting to address the challenges of a rapidly changing 
globalised context for urban development and planning. 


Blocher and Daune position Campement Urbain as a process of 
art-making because it gives them a kind of 'artistic license' that they 
wouldn't have if their intentions were understood in different discipli- 
nary terms. As Blocher explains: 


It’s a really very interesting process, and to put us not in the 
architectural field, or landscaping, or public space, but it puts 
us directly in the arts process, because when you are an artist 
they all think you are mad! So, you come, you arrive, it looks 
not dangerous. We don't look dangerous. But then we are 
on the point, very interesting, where we can ask the question 
that nobody wants to ask, and nobody wants to hear... When 
you say you are working as an artist, in fact you can open 
other fields and you can ask questions as you want, where 
you want. 


In Hyde's analysis of the relationship between trickster myths and 
the cultural freedom we accord to artists to articulate their distinctive 
view of the world and to provide us with prophetic visions of possible 
futures, this freedom comes from a kind of extreme openness. Hyde 
describes how Allen Ginsberg was once asked by a young man 
who had heard him lecture on prophecy: 'Mr Ginsberg, how do you 
become a prophet?' Ginsberg replied: 'Tell your secrets'. Uncovering 
secrets, Hyde tells us, ‘lifts the shame covers. It allows articulation 
to enter where silence once ruled. “Tell your secrets" is a practice 
for loosening the boundaries of the self, for opening up the ego’.°° 
Blocher's practice of asking ‘pertinent and impertinent questions’ is 
explicitly designed to infiltrate and insinuate itself beyond the ‘shame 
covers’ of those she speaks to. 


Cowan is unambiguous about his own recognition that this was a 
capacity that could be harnessed by Panthers to help them forge 
links with the council and their development partners around what 
might be seen as a risky proposition: 


| believe that we can actually do something here that attracts 
worldwide attention and praise... We have to do something 
that’s completely different, and doing something completely 
different is quite threatening to most organisations and 
authorities. It scares them... So what we have to have Sylvie 
[do is] excite the people who are in a position to make the 
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decisions. She has to light the flame for them. Because if she 
can't do that, then we can't do it. 


Cowan clearly sees that the trickster nature of the artist's social 
position absorbs some of the risk of making proposals that call for 
courageous, bold and dangerously uncertain action. Blocher herself 
describes the overall aim of their Penrith intervention as 'to position 
Penrith as a place where people can dream, create bonds and build 
shared histories"?! This unlikely partnership between a football club, 
a local council and a contemporary visual artist, if successful, may 
be able to alleviate one of the challenges of Penrith, as identified by 
one of the Panthers' employees interviewed as part of this research. 
He lamented that all the school friends he'd grown up with in Penrith 
had moved away from the area. Rather than being a place that young 
people can't wait to move away from, Campement Urbain's interven- 
tion in the area may provide the conditions under which Penrith can 
re-invent itself as a fertile breeding-ground for suburban dreaming 
to become reality. 


ROAD, RIVER AND RAIL 


Chris Caines 
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Chris Caines 


Growing up in the foothills of the Blue Mountains my primary 
relationship with the Sydney basin, the suburbs, roads, rail lines 
and rivers the psychogeography of its landscapes was as a 
space to traverse. 
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[Figure 1] 8th Crossing - Caines 2009 


It was defined by monumental ley lines, the M4, the City Circle, 
Parramatta Road. These spaces of constant motion shared with 
thousands of other daily travelers shuttling between work, suburban 
homes and leisure form the true communal location of the city. 


In this chapter | discuss the development of an artwork shown in 
2010 at Blacktown Arts Centre called Orbital. This project was both 
an audio installation that used a map of the freeway system to trigger 
monologues by drivers and an app to experience these texts out on 
the freeway at specific locations through the car stereo whilst driving. 
In describing this process lIl outline elements of the development 
of the sprawl that shaped the suburbs along the roads and rail lines 
throughout the basin. As well as the development of an aesthetic of 
urban drift that Orbital uses as it's central technique. 


As Ashton writes Sydney has been described as a ‘City of Suburbs’. 
He goes on to describe the development as an extraordinarily rapid 
process with 1911 census data revealing that more than a third of the 
inhabitants still lived in the City of Sydney and adjoining suburbs." 
Kelly, writing in Sydney:City of Suburbs goes on to describe the 
changes to the city wrought by the car, noting that it drove nearly all 
urban planning in the city after World War II.? 
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[Figure 2] Oran Park 5 - Caines 2012 


By the start of the 20" century the city had begun to acquire a 
reputation as physically and mentally poisonous, a perception only 
strengthened by the breakout of bubonic plague in 1900.? An exodus 
began out into the basin along the vectors of train transport toward 
the ideals of the garden house in the garden suburb. 


Powered by steam, the suburban dream clustered around stations 
like Canterbury, Ashfield, Rockdale, Lane Cove and Concord and 
by the 1920s was already being denounced by architects and urban 
planners such as Walter Burley Griffin. Radiating out along the ridge 
lines in the landscape, the rail network allowed the development of the 
template, red brick bungalows with tiled roofs on quarter acre blocks 
with raw paling fences between. Cars were still relatively unaffordable 
and new subdivisions were often advertised with reference to train 
commute times to the city. 


'Realty Specialists' Arthur Rickard and Co in a 1926 advertisement 
aimed at working class inhabitants in the inner suburbs described 
these areas as 'overpopulated districts' where they were always 'liable 
to a big increase in rent’. Rickard offered land that they might build on 
rent free for £1 down and 10 shillings monthly to which was added the 
line ‘your investment must eventually show you a handsome profit’. 
Up until the 1950s Sydney, which now has near 70 per cent owner 
occupation, was primarily a city of tenants.^ 


Subsumed by what is now suburban Liverpool there still sits a little 
known area known as Hammondville. Named after himself by the 


Jĝ then rector of St Barnabas church on Broadway R. B. Hammond, the 
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suburb was a Depression era church project to move the residents of 
the then slum like Chippendale and Ultimo suburbs out onto the land 
where they could breathe free far from the pestilence and squalor of 
the inner urban environment. 


Using land bought from funds crowdsourced by Hammond from the 
members of Sydney Society, Hammondville is notable in the develop- 
ment of the suburbs of the city for two reasons. Firstly it enabled the 
very poor access to housing finance very cheaply through a mix of 
subsidized land, collective building labour and pre-fab housing design. 
Secondly it encouraged residents of the suburb to construct these 
pre-fab homes for each other. These basic ‘Pioneer’ homes were 
built by working parties that gave rise to two major home construc- 
tion companies, Masterton Homes and Pioneer Home (Devine) who 
provided a model for suburban construction businesses in Sydney. 


Hammond was a temperance advocate who brought back from a 
tour of the USA the stateside practice of using a billboard to instruct 
the masses with regard to clean living, self reliance and godliness. 
Quoting Henry Ford, he advised the working classes to: 


Chop Your Own Wood, It Will Warm You Twice. 
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[Figure 3] Powerlines Cambeltown - Caines 2011 


For the individual in motion whether walking, driving or flying, movement 
through space is always an augmented experience. Augmented by 
history/ memory, bodily sensation, the flows of urban space or imag- 
inative intervention. Inasmuch as locative media attempts to bring 
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types of site specific digital media into this equation it then aligns 
itself with a tradition that that stretches back to some of the earliest 
narrative forms we know of. 


By the time Henry David Thoreau came to publish his book simply 
entitled ‘Walking’ in 1862, the walking book had become almost a 
micro-genre of it’s own engaged with walking as an act of cogitation. 
Divorced by the more modern conveniences of transport from being 
a daily pedestrian necessity, walking was now free to be re-imagined 
in the minds of artists, philosophers and writers as a transcendental, 
philosophical act: 


Human dignity insisted on the right to walk, a rhythm not 
extorted from the body by command or terror. The walk, the 
stroll, were private ways of passing time, the heritage of the 
feudal promenade in the nineteenth century.° 


tchell's Pass, Blue Mount 


In speaking about the locative audio projects of Janet Cardiff the 
director Atom Eogoyan described them as a type 'physical cinema, 
rather than the stiff formal constraints of screen, projector and 
audience the world itself is transformed into a physical backdrop. 


If the inter war period could be characterized as the start of the 
suburban sprawl proper in Sydney then the post war period could 
be described as a period of attempts to map out and plan for the 
inevitable development of the basin. 
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The Cumberland County Plan in 1951 broke the city into zones with 
green belts interspersed by a network of expressways that would 
connect the city to the suburbs and to regions outside the city through 
connections to the national highway network. It came only a few years 
after the release of the 1947 Los Angeles freeway plan and shared 
with that plan a belief in the viability of a decentralized private car 
driven urban idyll.® 


While in it's half century of continuing implementation the expressway 
network has had it's share of augmentations and deletions it remains 
remarkably true to the plan laid down in the 1950s. While much of the 
rest of the plan (green belts especially, though a surprising amount 
remain in Western Sydney) is only now faintly visible the freeway 
system continues to influence the lives of many in the city. The failure 
in the implementation of the plan to connect the motorways as directly 
to the inner suburbs and CBD as originally imagined has had the 
effect of further balkanizing a city already regional in the extreme. 


Writing in the Sydney Morning Herald in 1925 about re-thinking 
conceptions of the city M. Aurousseau asks 'Where does Sydney 
end?’ he argued for aerial mapping across the city as was much in 
vogue in America. To get a sense of what it is, where it is and how, 
in his words we might begin to study the place. 


The earliest version of the Orbital project was proposed by Blacktown 
Arts Centre as a project for the private developer of the M7 Westlink 
to support as a part of it's cultural fund. In that version a series of 
low power fm transmitters lined the road all tuned to one frequency 
and drivers went in and out of range of different audio monologues 
depending on where they were. Aside from installation of this idea 
being prohibitively expensive with regards to siting the transmitters 
it also had the drawback of unpredictable playback durations reliant 
on the speed of vehicles passing through the transmission windows. 


The idea of exploring the psychogeography of the landscape whilst 
in motion across it owes much of it's inspiration to the examples of 
locative artists Nigel Helyer and Teri Rueb and also to the 2002 film 
London Orbital by Chris Petit and the book on which it its based by 
lan Sinclair. 


While developing these ideas | was also in development on a locative 
mobile documentary that attempted to frame the localized histor- 
ical narrative of St Barnabas Church on Broadway in the context of 
the development of the city. Research and pre-production for this 
project was well advanced when one morning the church burnt to the 
ground. The literal road between these two projects, Broadway which 
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becomes Parramatta Road, then the M4, then the Great Western 
Highway began to conceptually tie the two projects together. That 
stretch of road, the westward spine of the city that also carries the 
history of colonial expansion inland became a touchstone for the 
freeway project. 


The final version of the piece exists both out on the roadway as a 
locative audio app and in a gallery space simultaneously as a map 
of the external work. 


Orbital in the gallery space is installed as an interactive audio instal- 
lation where gallery visitors walk a floor map of the Sydney Orbital 
Freeway network and at six points along the map trigger two to three 
minute soundscape/audio monologues. These monologues represent 
the rambling inner narratives of drivers at those points in the road. The 
piece represents psychogeography as a hypnotised travelling fugue 
state, allowing the territory drivers are moving through at different 
points on the freeway to be free associated with memories of the 
road and pasts both personal and collective. 


This is mobile locative media, still with the personal confessional 
affect delivered either in the personal shell of the car or via speaker 
positioned by the ear as a file is triggered on the gallery map. But 
now motion itself becomes explicitly part of both the subject matter of 
the work as contained in the monologues and in the mode of delivery 
either in the imagined walking freeway or the literal driven one. In the 
gallery version the floor map is an abstraction of the freeway network 
map from the eastern distributor out through the M2 toward the long 
pastoral drive of the M7 and back east on the M5. 


The version for driving the freeway network runs on an iPhone applica- 
tion called A-GPS which triggers audio files from the ipod music library 
of the phone when certain preset GPS co-ordinates are reached and 
when the device is connected to the car stereo, plays the monologue 
files through the car speakers. 
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In Car Monologues 


Audio files as part of the 'Orbital' exhibit. Click maps to play. 
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Audio 4 - The Trips Alone 
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Audio 6 - Western 


Flags of Convenience: Short Video 


Flags of Convenience is a short video work produced in the development phase of the Orbital project. 
The audio text in the piece is by the writer and curator John Cheeseman, who with the artist Jes Tyrrell contributed voice 
readings to the soundtrack 
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